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PREFACE 



The Homeric question, the question of the unity of author- 
ship, is a literary problem, yet attempts are constantly made 
to solve it by other than literary methods. Here are two 
poems : does each bear the mark and stamp of a single 
authorship, in harmony of tone, in a preconceived catastrophe 
to which all tends, in dramatic consonance of character, 
in grandeur of style ? These are matters of art, but they 
are often approached, not in the spirit of art, but in that 
of a cross-examining barrister, or of an historical student 
testing the accuracy of a statement of facts. The habit of 
minute analjrsis, as Signor Comparetti says, produces a 
mental short-sightedness, and Homeric commentators see 
the mote immensely magnified, but have no eyes for the 
beam. They pore over the hyssop on the wall, but are blind 
to the cedar of Lebanon. They pick out, or invent, 
blemishes all but invisible, discrepancies which must exist 
in every fictitious narrative, and they regard these as only to 
be explained by diversity of authorship, and by the redact- 
ing, patching, and combining into a mechanical whole, of 
lays, fragments, and mutilated epics wrought by many hands 
in many ages. 
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This method, we argue here, is erroneous. It has its 
origin in the arguments of Wolf against the possible exist- 
ence of a long continuous early Greek epic. These argu- 
ments led men to look for the traces of joins in the poems, 
and to find them, to hunt for the resulting discrepancies, 
and to discover them. But Wolfs a priori arguments, we 
try to show, are no longer valid. It is not impossible that 
a long early Greek poem might have been composed, and 
might survive. This being so, we plead for wider and more 
generous views of the Iliad and Odyssey, for a study of 
poetry as poetry, not as a dubious clause in a Bill, or a 
doubtful statement by an historian. 

In one way the prevalent literary taste is adverse to a 

correct judgment of Homer. It is plain to every reader that 

long narrative poems are now out of fashion. In all English 

literature only four or five long narrative poems are widely 

read, if even they are widely read, The Faery Queen, Paradise 

Lost, Scott's Lay and Marmion, and Don Juan, Our taste 

is such that Edgar Poe denied the existence of such a thing 

as a long poem ; there are only moments of poetry, he said, 

in a mass of verse which is unpoetical. It is this kind of 

taste which makes Wilamowitz Moellendorff observe, about 

the author of the Iliad, that * if he made the Patrocieia, or 

the tivrpa, he was a great poet, but if he made our Iliad, he 

was a Fiickpoet—z. botcher.' * 

Now, with all admiration for the critic's great learning, 
research, and brilliance, he seems here to be simply stating 
Poe's paradox in a concrete form. The remark would 
apply. as well to Milton, Byron, Scott, or Spenser, not one 
of whom is always on the level of his best passages, which 

* Horn, UftUrsuch.y p. 380. 
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alone, in Poe's theory, deserve the name of poetry. But 
Homer lived in an age, whatever that age may have been, 
when long narrative poems were in vogue. His generation, 
his audience, were not at the point of view of Poe and 
Wilamowitz. They did not cry 

Indignor quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus, 

and deny that the drowsy passage was by the true Homer. 
We must read him as his audience listened ; we must not 
pore over him with microscopes. That is our argument, 
though we try to show that even the discoveries of micro- 
scopical criticism have less importance than the microscopists 
imagine. Into the linguistic question, the supposed 
lonicising of an ^olic epic, the author has not ventured to 
go. It is a matter for experts in language, not for the mere 
literary student. 

As fax as this problem of language affects the other 
problems as. to the original home and time of the epics, 
whether in continental Greece, or on the coast of Asia 
Minor, whether before or after the colonisation of the 
Asiatic shores, the author is inclined to agree with Mr. Leaf 
in his introduction to his Companion to the Iliad^ and with 
Mr. Monro in his paper on Homer and the Early History 
of Greece.^ That is to say, the poems, or the bulk of them, 
were first sung in continental Greece, Argolis, Thessaly, or 
Boeotia, before the founding of the colonies on the other 
side of the ^Egean. It is pleasant to be able, in spite of our 
total difference as to the composition of the Iliad, to agree 
here with Mr. Leaf. As to the question of one author or 
many authors, the question of the unity of the Iliad, we are 
never likely to convert each other. If there be here and 

* Historical ReviaVf No. i, 1886. 
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there a needkss vivadtj in our attempts to answer his 
arguments, we would saj, with Eurjaius, 



To the Provost of Orid, Mr. Monro, I must here 
express my thanks for his kixxlness in reading my proof- 
sheets. I ahnost doubt if I should name him, ' pour ne lui 
point donner une part de responsabilit^ dans les (antes que 
je suis seul coupable d avoir laiss^ subsister.' ^ But every 
reader who detects an errc^ will know that I only am 

responsible. Not is it to be assumed that Mr. Monro 
agrees with all the views expressed. On the matter of the 
tenth book of the Iliad, for example, we are not at one : 
though I have no great confidence in my attempted 
defence of its originality. 

I have also to thank Mr. Edmund Gosse for examining 
what is here said about the Northern lays and the Voisunga 
Saga, assistance most valuable to one who only reads the 
Sagas in translations. Mr. A. S. Murray and Mr. Cecil 
Smith have, with unwearied kindness, imparted to an 
amateur some inkling of archaeology. The gem engraved 
on the cover, which seems to rquresent an Achaean 
Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Prig, is from a gold ring published 
by MM. Furtwaengler and Loeschke in their work on 
Mycenaean vases. The part of the discussion of the Iliad 
which deals with book xvL appeared in the National Review, 
and most of the chapter on ' Homer and Archaeology ' in 
the Quarterly Review, The author has to thank the con- 
ductors of these periodicals for permission to reprint his 
observations here. 

' Gaston Paris, La Litllrature Frartfaisi au Moyen Agtt p. ^'i. 
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CHAPTER I 
'homer's place in literature 

In an age full of other, and otherwise pressing, questions, it 
may be held that the Homeric question should be allowed 
to go by ; that Seneca was right when he said life was too 
short for it, that we should dally no, longer with this ancient 
Gordian knot. It is not practical, it does not affect the 
well-being of society. We can read Homer, if we choose, 
without asking when he lived or where were * his city and 
they that begat him,' or whether, indeed, his name is not a 
noun of multitude, and his poetry a collection of elegant 
miscellanies. To this we must answer that, whatever the 
urgent practical problems and distractions of an age, men of 
letters are enlisted to keep flying the colours of the highest 
literature, of all that makes and records the flower of 
civilisation. Pessimists may prophesy that our public 
oratory, far unlike the elaborate rhetoric of Louvet and 
Robespierre and Vergniaud, will decline into mere bandied 
abuse. They may frighten themselves by a vision of our 
poetry seeking the Fountain of Youth in the idioms of the 
costermonger and the dialect of Cokayne. Even were there 
good grounds for these apprehensions, are we not engaged 

B 
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to maintain, as best we niay, the ever new and fresh love of 
what is old and excellent, the admiration of that divine 
poetry which, during three thousand years, has been the 
delight and the consolation of the world ? Now, though 
the poetry abides unaltered, the conditions of its readers are 
eternally changing. We cannot study Homer as Xenophanes 
did, or Socrates, or Nero, who died with a Homeric line on 
his lips, or as Eustathius did, or as Pope and Boileau did, 
or even as Wolf or Lachmann studied him. New knowledge 
keeps coming in, knowledge drawn £n3m the records of 
Oriental empires, from comparative study of customs, from 
the graves of the royal dead in Mycenae. New theories are 
raised, prevail, and £dl obsolete ; we have often to ask our- 
selves where we stand in our knowledge of the Bible of 
Greece. 

To forget Homer, to cease to be concerned and even 
curious about Homer, is to make a fatal step towards a new 
barbarism. Mankind exists, or should exist, not to live only, 
but, as Aristotle defines it, to hve nobly. A noble and 
enjoyable life demands an imaginative participation in all 
that the human race has done, or said, or thought, which is 
excellent The outcasts of Poker Flat, in Mr. Bret Harte's 
tale, consoling their last hours with the story of Asheels^ in 
Pope's Iliad, were living a nobler life than the comfortable 
citizen, who reads newspapers, and nothing but newspapers 
all day, and wakens with a fresh appetite for his morning 
joumaL To keep up, to dififuse, as far as we may, interest in 
the best literatiure, \& the duty of all who have been educated 
and called to this task. 

Inopportune as their endeavours may seem, their work 
is like that of the copyist monks in the Middle Ages. 
They, too, were out of harmony with their age, but they 
were working for the age which was to come. If, in the 
future, an age of general well-being is to arrive, its children 
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will turn, as all men who have the opportunity must, to 
what is best in human art, to the literature of Greece. It 
is our business, in our degree, to applaud and to elucidate 
it, to clear it, if we can, from doubts and erroneous theories, 
to see it as it is, and as it was in its origins, to keep remind- 
ing the distracted age of those Islands Fortimate sleeping in 
the ocean of times dead and gone. 

In the front of all poetry stands the poetry of Hellas, 
and in its foremost rank stand the epics of Homer. If we 
were offered the unhappy choice whether we would lose 
Homer and keep the rest of Greek poetry, or keep the rest 
and lose Homer, there could be little doubt as to our 
choice. 

We would rescue the Iliad and the Odyssey. How much 
and how invaluable the remainder is, we know. The 
stately tragedies, the immortal comedies, the triumphant 
odes of Pindar, the pictures of hill and glade, river and 
well, and the pastoral life in Theocritus, the passion and 
patriotism of Sappho and Simonides, all the mirth, the love, 
the laments of the Anthology, would be known and heard 
no more. But as, if a similar choice were put before us in 
English literature, we should keep Shakspeare, and let 
Spenser and Shelley, Scott and Wordsworth disappear, 
because Shakspeare in a sense includes them all — includes 
the romance of Keats, and the speculation of Wordsworth, 
the humour of Scott, and his delight in battle— includes the 
flower of all lyric melody, every mood, and all thought — so 
Homer includes, in essence, the sum of all Greek poetry. 
It is a whole world, with all its possibilities of joy and 
sorrow that lives in the Iliad and Odyssey. The tragedian 
avowed that his own plays were only < scraps from the great 
Homeric banquet' The funereal wails of Meleager in the 
Anthology are present already in the half lyric laments of 
Andromache and Helen over Hector slain. The figures of 
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Erwaad Amerosaie here, in the noble afiediao of Audio- 
waaxht and Hectoc; in the shamrfal, die irpfiMljnf, die agi- 
tated pn«ioa of P^ris and HeSen. The solemn thonglits of 
faantan Icxtimei^ and die jostioe of HeBfcn, which iEsch jhis 
pooden beside die Titan's bed of pain, on the lodcs of 
Canrasns, are abeadj meditated bjr Homec His At^ 
which blinds men, his i£gisthiis and QfUmm estia, who 
diaw down sonow befond their doom, his fiite, which 
controls both mortals and gods^ Horner^ reflections, in the 
Odjwtcj, on die lot of man, ' die most nnhappj of all 
creatures,' bis stoical coodnsion in dieresofaite valoar of 
Hector and Odysseus, anticipate in simple tenns the results 
of all later ^Kculation. Already the proUems are stated, and 
the Homeric answer is gtren in the words of the Lycian 
Saspedon, 'Ah, friend ! if once escaped from this battle, we 
were ior ever to be ageless, and immortal, neidier would I 
fight myself in the foremost ranks, nor would I send thee 
into the war that yieldeth men renown; but now — ^for 
assuredly ten thousand hxes of death do every way beset 
tis, and those no mortal may escape or aToid — now let us 
onward ! ' Zeus has giren to man an enduring mind. 
The tides of mortal fortune must come and go. Great 
Ilios must perish on its day, the dty of Priam of the ashen 
wpeai. * But now, since I have heard the voice of the 
goddess, and looked upon her £su:e, I will go forth, and her 
word shall not be void. And if it be my hxe to die beside 
the ships of the mail-clad Achxans, so would I have it ; let 
Achilles sky me with all speed, when once I have taken in 
my arms my son, and have satisfied my desire with moan.' . 
We too, in Homer, see the &ce and hear the voice of 
the goddess, of the Muse, and are heartened to go forth and 
meet our destiny. The philosophy of Homer, simply as 
his problems are stated, is fortified against all vicissitude. 
His mind, like the mind of Herodotus is constantly occu- 
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>ied by the thought of change, how the ancient city must 
ally and fall, too, must its conqueror, slain on his own 
learthstone in the full fruition of victory. Nay, the very 
:ivilisation of which Homer sings, with all its valour and 
lit and gold, is to go down before the assaults of the 
Dorians. His Achilles is the type of triumphant youth, 
jut of youth with sheer doom before its eyes. To him 

* One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth au age without a name.' 

Elis eyes are open from the first, and his choice is made, 
rhis, then, is the philosophy of Homer, and to what other 
setter philosophy have the schools of three thousand years 
irought their disciples? It is for this clear vision, this 
ucid insight into the ultimate questions, that Greece chose 
riomer for the master of masters, the teacher of all philo 
ophers, * the first of those who know.' 

His theory of life might thus be called melancholy. 
Zycu at home, after all his wanderings, the curse of the 
ea god yet hangs over Odysseus, his troubles are not over, 
le must set forth again into the unheard of lands. There is 
ID continuance of mortal happiness, 'here we have no 
biding city,' but against this Homer does not repine. 
Vith his clear vision of the end of all living, he combines 
he gladdest enjoyment of life. To him the world is full of 
Dy. Storms, and snow, and sea, the ruinous rains, the 
loisy torrents that divide the hills, the eyes of lions, the 
leacefiil piping of the shepherd, the murmur of man and 
oaid from rock and oak-tree, the woven dance, the 
ribunal, all the arts of ship-building and sea-craft, of weapon- 
urging, of chariot-building, of gold work, of weaving and 
mbroidery, all the life of peace, of the chase and the 
»dval and the song, all the life of war, ambush, and siege, 
nd march, clashing of shields, and countering of chariots, 
U is alike dear to him, all makes part of the eternally 
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moring; the eternally absortHi^ spectacle. Hb work a-day 
world is on erery hand environed with the divine, as the 
refluent stream of Oceanus girdles the earth. The gods 
appear in beautiful shapes of young men and huntress 
maidens ; in the .unsailed seas, the untrodden isles, the 
goddess bums her fragrant fire, and sii^ her magic song, 
as she weaves at the immortal loom. Everything is fiill of 
possibilities, every adventure tempts him, whether here be 
meets the courteous and clement Egyptians, by the river 
^gyptus, or there the cannibal Laestrygonians, by their 
fiord in the land of the midnight sun. This wwld that is so 
hard, this life that must end in death, are yet rich in the 
beautiful and the strange. Man's days are wealthy in 
works and deeds, he is a warrior, a counsellor, a hunter, a 
shipwnght, a smith, a mower in the fields of hay, a {dough- 
man behind the steers. 

This is life, as Homer paints it, life cheered by women 
as fair as the heroes are bold, ladies loyal, staunch, wise, 
tender and true, fit mates for the heroes. When the men 
are dead in batde and eaten of dogs, before the women lies 
the day of captivit)', 'to strew another's bed and bring 
water from another's well,' but the hour is their own. 

Thus Homer takes all experience for his province, in his 
similes he gives us idylls, * little pictures ' of pastoral or 
hunting days, encounters with lions, adventures in the 
mountain mists, wars with the sea waves for home and for 
dear life, labour in every kind, sketches of children, building 
houses of sea sand, or clinging to their mother's gown, and 
crying to be taken up in her arms. He has humour, too, 
as in his pictures of the squabbles of Olympus, the speeches 
of Thersites, the arrogance of the wooers, the girl in thought 
about her wedding day, the easy luxurious Phaeacians. 
* His lyre has all the chords ' — now the triumphant Achaeans, 
bearing Hector dead, break into a psean, now the women 
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shrill the dirge, as even yet they do in Corsica. The epic 
is thus the sum of all poetry — tragedy, comedy, lyric, dirge, 
idyll, are all blended in its great furnace into one glorious 
metal, and one colossal group. Another style of composi- 
tion Homer offers us, which nowhere else we receive from 
Greece, till we get it, in decadent though still beautiful shape, 
in Greece's dying age. The epic, in the Odyssey, becomes 
a romance, the best of all romances, and the most skilfully 
narrated. No later tale can match, in sheer skill of composi- 
tion, with the Odyssey. 

This is not all. The epics are not only poetry, but 
history, history not of real events, indeed, but of real man- 
* ners, of a real world, to us otherwise unknown. The heroic 
and sacred poetry of other peoples, as of Vedic India and 
of Finland, goes back into the years before history was. 
But the Vedas have but little of human interest, the Finnish 
Kalewala has no composition, and is merely a stitching to- 
gether of disjointed lays of adventure, or of popular songs. 
The Iliad and the Odyssey, keeping all the fresh vivacity 
and unwearied zest of 'popular' poetry, are also master- 
pieces of conscious art Homer does not wander in a 
poetic chronicle along the ages, or all through a hero's 
career ; he seizes on a definite moment in the Siege of Troy, 
a set of circumstances centring in one heroic passion, or he 
tells a clearly circumscribed tale of Odysseus' return. Many 
peoples have heroic lays, or poetic chronicles of legendary 
events. Greece alone had a poet who could handle these 
with the method of a master. We readily see how Homer 
can rise above his time, while remaining true to his time. 
His age, though rich in minor decorative arts, had no 
accomplished statuary. The poet could not inspire himself 
from sculpture. On the other hand, it is his description of 
Zeus that inspired the colossal work of Phidias in a later 
day. The statues he knew were probably rude ancient 
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carered widi sacred robes. Bat vben he describes 
Athene anniq^ ve see tbepooshedbcKijof ibeGoddess»the 
gleaming axmoar, the isazDOCcL imioiest, *as in a picture.' 
It is thus that Hocner rises aboire the age whose ways, 
whose aimSy whose ships^ whose chaiiocs^ whose golden cups, 
and necklets, and omiments of amber he paints so firmly. 
He tells OS pfauniy of a cxrilisatioQ hr advanced, when 
women were hoooiired and listened to as the equals of men 
thoo^ they were ceremooially purchased in wedlock. It 
was an age when religion, apart from mythic and scandalous 
anecdote, was compaiatiTely dean. We hear of no fool 
rites of pcrincation with pigs blood ; the Mysteries, with 
their mingling of the lewd, the baibaric, and the subUme^ 
are never the sobject of an allusion. 

The Gods do not make lore in the guise of eagle and 
ant, of dog, and swan, and bear, as in the mythology of a 
later and more cultivated time. The worst moral stain on 
later Greek character is never mentioned even in a hint 
In many wa3rs, Homer's age is divided from the historic age 
by a g^reat gulf, and much of the Homeric social excellence 
was never revived by pagan Greece. All diis is history, of 
a kind, and, but for Homer, all this would have been for 
ever forgottetL 

The relics of his own, or of a yet earlier period, which 
the spade has revealed at Mycenae and elsewhere^ would be 
ifxledpherable if the epics had not survived among the 
ruins of many civilisations. This gives another charm and 
value to Homer, in addition to his poetic worth. This 
makes his poems a yet more priceless and unique possession 
of humanity. His own age cherished them, and they 
escaped in the £all of the Achaean empire. Later Greece 
adored them ; Rome received and imitated them ; the 
Middle Ages took them from Rome in the shape which 
Virgil gave them, and in curious perverted tradition. Even 
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amcient Ireland had its own singularly altered version of the 
Odyssey. The Renaissance woke to the enjoyment of 
Homer, Petrarch dying with a copy of the book which he 
could not read in his hands. Homer became more than 
ever what he had always been, the master and teacher of 
poetry. Faint and distorted echoes from him had in- 
spired Chaucer, he had been the guide of Virgil, who, again, 
was the guide of Dante. With the renewSJ of Greek, he 
came forth into the daylight, though it was rather a revival 
or avatar of his genius than the knowledge of his works 
which gave inspiration to Scott. Not till the French 
Revolution, and the storm of changed opinion which blew 
with it, did scholars seriously doubt whether there had 
indeed been any Homer, and seriously try to think that his 
magnificent unity of thought, of style, of manners, was the 
result of a congeries of atoms, the work of many minds, in 
many ages. These questions have not injured Homer ; nay, 
they, have stimulated to a more constant study of his 
poems, and have kept interest in them alive. The ages of 
Anne and Louis XIV., in spite of the translation by Pope 
and the defence by Boileau, had little of the Homeric spirit. 
A more general, a more vivid appreciation of him was 
excited by the very causes which impelled Wolf to criticise 
him, namely by the revived love of romance and of old 
popular poetry. Meanwhile the question as to whether 
Wolfs doubts are justified, is the matter which this book, in 
its degree, tries to discuss. Thus far we have spoken of 
Homer as we speak of Shakspeare, taking pride in so 
great and delightful a triumph of a single human spirit, 
listening in wonder to one lyre of so many various and 
harmonious chords. But our triumph must pass, and only 
our wonder remain, if the Homeric poems, their music, 
their pictures, their consistent philosophy of life, are to be 
explained as a mass of old and new, of interpolations, of 
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doveuHings, of essays by rfaapsodists and 'diaskeiiasts,' 
Achsean minstrelsy, and Ionian imitadon, all oombined, 
DO man knows how or by whom, ofiered to Greece as the woik 
of a single artist, and accepted, by the jealous and isolated 
communities of Greece, for what they pretended to be. 
Certainly our wonder abides, and is greatly increased, if tiiis 
literary miracle can be established, in a worid where miiado 
do not happen. If there were so many great poets, almost 
all so much alike, all with one theory of life, aD with one 
knowledge of manners, institutions, arts, and of the worid; 
if, despite these congniities, they lived in different epochs, 
in different states ; if their effusions could be combined into 
the epics, and if all Greece could be persuaded to accept the 
combination as one artist's work, then miracles aifter all do 
occur. 

In discussing the possibility or probability of these ideas, 
we shall begin, where the Homeric question, properly speak- 
ing, commences, with a statement and criticism of Wolfs 
famous Prolegomena, We shall then examine the composi- 
tion of the Iliad, and of the Odyssey, taking for chief texts the 
conclusions of Mr. Leaf, in his excellent edition of the Iliad, 
and the latest German criticism. Next we shall consider 
the archaeological theories of Homer's date and civilisation 
l)ased on recent discoveries. We shall then compare Homer 
with certain other early national poems, such as the Chanson 
de Roland^ the Kalewala, and Beowulf, trying to show in what 
respects his work resembles, and in what it transcends and 
differs from, these interesting lays. We shall then state the 
conclusion to which we have been guided by the whole pro- 
cess — namely, that the Homeric epics, in spite of certain 
flaws, and breaks, and probable insertion of alien matter, 
are mainly the work of one, or, at the most, of two, great 
poets. Their place in literature has already been defined, 
they contain the voice of a whole lost world, they are full of 
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the prime vigour of the Greek genius, and may be accepted 
as the sum, in an early and vigorous form, of all that the 
Greek genius was able to accomplish. What all ancient 
literature offers us, namely the sense of living a more opu- 
lent life, enriched by sympathy with a life spent under widely 
different conditions of society, climate, knowledge, and 
religion. Homer, by virtue of his antique date and perished 
civilisation, offers yet more abundantly. He communicates 
to us the common thrill of humanity ; for his men face, in 
other guises than ours, the same problems as we — the eternal 
problems of death and life, of war and peace, of triumph 
and defeat, of pleasure and pain. Our own sense of vitality 
is thereby in a measure increased, and, as it were, there is a 
kind of transfusion into our veins of the heroic blood, of the 
vigour in the limbs of the sons of Gods. Even if we doubt 
concerning our portion and lot in the future, by the know- 
ledge of Homer our share in the past is secured, and we are 
made conscious partakers in his heroes' immortality, sharers 
in the joy of all who have loved him, of Archilochus and 
Virgil, of Plato and Goethe. In this, there is a truth more 
than rhetorical, and in this joy an inalienable possession. 
As men, after all, are so made that they desire to be grate- 
ful for a poem to a poet — a sentiment of which Longinus 
appreciated the generous enjoyment — ^and not to a vague 
Society des Gens de Leitres^ it is hoped that the argument may 
help to strengthen the belief in one author, not in a college 
of collaborators, and so may add, however slightly, to the 
pleasure taken in the Iliad and Odyssey. For it does not 
appear to us that the question of the single or the composite 
authorship of the poems, is of no aesthetic importance, that 
the epics are just as excellent whether they be the work of 
one genius, or a patchwork, a mosaic of different pieces, 
derived from different ages. In that case, much of the poems 
must be sham antiques, the manners must have been arti- 
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br Bxxnsczcts vtio &i oat Hve in die 
work! of the tafztx ^sn. Tbe < ri.ii w rri\ vul ooc hare been 
e n t ac ei ied bv coe -saaoB igmi..v bnc Ach£Ies wiH be in 
o c 4m ehe crcsboa oc cce lamd Ckfjiseos of annrhgr, Hden 
of a. chsii ; aad luiui ricrjCT poctf must !iBive adraicij^ ^'^P^ Qp 
the muif of i?fcirMtfgs wfrcTi ther <Sd aot 



Thos we ba:fe to£jC3mkx is, ieast tvo AfftfTWy the second 
ttSiog in direct cccxzadsctiai of tbedKizacxer of the fiist, 
accon&sg to the separatiat theorr. We can never be sure 
that some oev poet is not makTig a hexoact as his first 
creator would not have had him act; we maj believe that 
the orgml poet^ hid he forese e n the fbtare; woold hare 
killed an his persocaees^ as Addison kilLed Sir Roger de 
Cowdtf to keep him oat of ^x hands of Steele. We haTe 
seen, in late dajs, atte m pts to mntinne Cokri(%e*s Ckris- 
Ai^ and the greatest novels of DcmasL These efibrts are 
cgregioGS iuhses, hence we more distnst the hypothesis of 
Homeric co nt?n»ato cs» working throoghoot several centuries. 
Uliere we have been wont to admire the miitr of one geniosi 
we are now asked to cen&uie ^diaskeoasts,' editors^ joonger 
poets, and to grope among a perfect Ahnanack of the Moses 
If these criticisms be correct—^ the original poet of the 
Od jsser, for example^ never dreamed of the hero's adventures 
among the wooers, and his meeting with the old hoorxi Argos 
— we cannot but feel ocr confidence shaken, and onr pleasure 
tamed to pain and bewildermenL This is no argument in 
fiTOor of shmming analysis ; * the truth must be sought at 
all costs,' but it is not certain that the truth, wiken found, 
will prove to be disenchanting. About Homer it is just 
possible that the Poets may be right, and the Professors ma j 
be wrong.' 

' lo 1778 Allan Ramsay told Johnson that be 'supposed Honaer's 
IHad to be a collection of pieces written befoic bis time.' In 1773, 
Mr. McQueen, in Skye, ' alleged that Homer was made npof dctacbed 
fragments.' Johnson denied this. 



CHAPTER II 

INTRODUCTION TO WOLF 

The Homeric question has always been discussed, in various 
aspects, since literature became conscious and curious as to 
its own origins. A portion of the Homeric poems is alluded 
to in the fragments of Archilochus, and the comparison of 
the life of man to the forest leaves is quoted by Simonides, 
and attributed to 'the Man of Chios.' Pausanias, in the 
second century of our era, tells us that Callinus, about 700 
B.C. supposed Homer to be the author of a poem on the 
heroic legend of Thebes.* Herodotus, in the fifth century 
B.C. (iL 117) denies to Homer the authorship of the Cypria^ 
and speculates as to his date, which he places some four 
hundred years before his own (ii. 53). Popular songs and 
riddles, and humorous or satiric poems like the ' Battle ot 
Frogs and Mice' and the Margites^ were attributed to 
Homer, as also were the hymns. The so-called * Lives of 
Homer ' were based on remarks in these works. Nothing 
is certain, except that men of letters in Greece knew nothing 
about the personality of Homer, and guessed much. After 
the founding of Alexandria, as we shall see in the chapter 
on Wolfs Prolegomena^ acute criticism was busy with the 
editing of Homer and the purification of his text. The 
chief tmces of ancient doubts concerning Homer are to be 
found in the vague tradition, later to be investigated, that 

* Paus. ix. 9. 5. 
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his poems had become * scattered,' and were reunited in 
Athens about the time of the Pisistratidae. Again, 
Josephus (90 A.D.), in defending Hebraic against Hellenic 
antiquities, mentions an opinion that Homer could not 
write. There are vestiges, in ancient notes or scholia^ dating 
in part from the Alexandrine age (200 B.C. and onwards) of 
a pamdox, or theory dividing the authorship of Odyssey and 
Iliad. The believers in this view were called * Chorizontes,' 
or * Separatists.' After the revival of letters the remark of 
Josephus, that, in general opinion. Homer could not write, 
was commented on by Casaubon (i 559-1614) in a note on 
Diogenes Laertius (ix. 12). Perizonius (1684) in his 
Animadversiones Historicct (p. 209), made observations on 
the late Greek use of writing for historical purposes, and 
conceived that Homer himself did not write his lays, but 
committed them to memory. In his remarks we have the 
kernel of the later Homeric controversy, but, as Volkmann 
says, even Wolf does not seem to have known the work of 
his predecessor. He was acquainted, however, with an 
obiter dictum of Bentley, in Remarks upon a late Discourse 
of Free Thinking (17 13), where Bentley declares that 
* Homer wrote a sequel of songs and rhapsodies. . . . These 
loose songs were not collected into the form of an epic poem 
till about five hundred years after.' 

Charles Perrault doubted if there was any Homer at 
all. *I1 y a des savants qui ne croient pas k I'existence 
d'Homfere, et qui disent que ITliade et TOdyss^e ne sont 
qu'un amas de plusieurs petits po^mes de divers auteurs 
qu'on a joints ensemble. C'est Tavis de trfes habiles gens. 
L'Abbe d'Aubignac n'en doutait pas, il avait des m^moires 
tout torits.' The Abb^ d'Aubignac, Boileau says, had but 
a moderate knowledge of Greek. However, he wrote his 
ConjectureSy published posthumously in 17 15, and, accord- 
ing to M. Kigault, invented all that the Germans only 



d'aubignac and blackwell is 

obscure.^ F^nelon had just been demonstrating the existence 
of a Deity, by that of Homer. Here is a poem, therefore 
there is a poet ; here is a universe, therefore there is a 
God,^ Now the Abb^ said in his haste that there was no 
poet. It was a kind of constructive atheism. The Abb^ 
had to be the Darwin of the Homeric world, and explain 
how it was evolved, as he had got rid of its creator. He 
imagines, about fifty years after the fall of Troy, a set of 
lays by various hands on the subject of the war, lays sung 
by * rhapsodists '— of course an error in hterary history. 
These men were often blind : Homer's name means * blind : * 
* Homer's poems ' mean * songs of a blind crowder.' Some- 
one collected these fragmentary pieces ; perhaps he was 
Lycurgus. His collection was imperfect ; not till the edition 
made for, or by, Hipparchus and Pisistratus had Greece her 
Iliad and Odyssey. On the whole, the Abb6 d'Aubignac is 
only the Empedocles, or at most the Lamarck, not the 
Darwin, of Homeric evolution. 

In 1715, the Abb6 d'Aubignac regarded the Homeric 
poems as a mere coUection of loose lays, but his learning 
was not equal to his audacity.* Vico (1725) looked on 
Homer as no real historical personage, and believed that 
the loose lays were collected, as in the vague ancient legends, 
and written out under Pisistratus. The very name of 
Blackwell's book, An Inquiry into the Life and Writings of 
.^^iwwr (1757), shows how little these speculations affected 
him — 'I do not say that Homer and Hesiod had no 
learning of this sort,' namely ^from books' (p. 129); and 
Blackwell speaks of this or that * part of Homer's writings.^ 
'Letters were then but little known,' however (p. 82), 
3lAckwell, by the way, does observe. * These poems, they 
tell you. Homer did not commit to writing himself, but his 

* QuerelU des Antiens ei des ModermSy p. 413. 

* Dt V Existence de Dicu^ L ch. i. ' Wolf, ProUg. p. cxiv. 
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posterity in Chios ; and the rhapsodists, who were for ever 
reciting them, came at last to have them by heart, and 
Cynaethus, their chief, while he preserved Homer's verses, 
did intermix a good many of his own invention,' such as the 
Hymn to Apollo (p. no, in). He scouts the authority of 

* a nameless scholiast of Pindar,* who is the evidence for 
this notion. 

The influence of Macpherson's Ossian (i 760-1 765) was 
all in favour of a belief in rude uncultivated * nature-poets,' 
and the tendency now was to reduce Homer to their ranks. 
In 1775 appeared the posthumous Essay on the Original 
Genius and Writings of Homer, by * the late Robert Wood, 
Esq.* * In this work (p. 248) Wood asks, * How far the use 
of writing was known to Homer.' He denies that any 

* idea of letters or reading is to be found in Homer.' The 
famous letter of Bellerophon ^ is * symbolical, hieroglyphical, 
or picture description' (p. 250). It may have resembled, 
Wood thinks, the picture-writing of the Aztecs. But Wood 
does not conclude from Homer's silence to Homer's igno- 
rance, * a manner of reasoning which has been carried too 
far on other occasions.' But there are, in Homer, no 
written treaties, no inscribed tombstones. Even when 
writing did reach Greece, * it was attended with much diffi- 
culty.' * The materials, too, were very rude, and inadequate 
to the purpose * (p. 252). Writing would come in gradually, 
and almost unnoticed, from the Phoenicians. Prose com- 
position is late in Greece, a proof of tardiness in writing. 

* The common familiar use of an alphabet ' must be about 
the same date as prose composition in Greece, about 550 
B.C. The earliest written laws were late, and were 
monumentally inscribed. 

' There was an earlier edition of 1769. Wolf used, apparently, the 
edition of 1775. 
s lUad, ¥i. 168. 
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This argument, to which various objections are to be 
urged, was the inspiration of Wolf. In Macpherson, too, 
collecting and writing and pul)lishing the so-called Ossianic 
lays, he had a parallel for the work mythically assigned to 
Pisistratus. Heyne and Tiedemann (1780) were turning 
their thoughts in the same direction. Chesterfield was 
comparing Homer's heroes to 'porters.' As early as 1779, 
in a college essay, Wolf entered on his sceptical career. He 
was snubbed by Heyne, but persisted, being specially moved 
by bis detection of a fresh and incongruous tone in the last five 
books of the Iliad ; while this tone recurs in the Odyssey. 

In 1788 appeared Villoison's edition of the Iliad, con- 
taining the previously unpublished scholia or notes ot the 
Venice manuscript, which, again, are rich in excerpts from 
Aristarchus and the great Alexandrians. This was a mine 
of information for Wolfc How hard and thoroughly he 
worked we shall learn from his own confessions in 
the analysis of his Prolegomena to the Iliad,* a tract 
hastily composed while the printer's devil waited for 
'copy.* Jdcta est alea! he cries, he has crossed the 
Rubicon, and the modem Homeric question has begun to 
rage. Over the reception and contemporary criticism of 
the Prolegomena we need not linger. Goethe was at first 
carried away by the tide, and toasted 'the man who has 
delivered us from the name of Homer.* But on May 16, 
1798, he wrote to Schiller : 'I am more than ever convinced 
of the indivisible unity of the Iliad ; the man lives not, noi 
ever shall be bom, who can destroy it.' With the exception 
of Coleridge, poets have usually sided with Goethe against 
Wol^ and Mr. Matthew Arnold was a staunch defender of 
the epic unity.* 

» Halle, 1795. 

* Volkmann's Geschichie und Kritik tUr Wolfschtn Prolegomena 
(Leipzig : 1874) has been followed in this chapter. 

C 



CHAPTER III 
wolf's theory 

The Prolegomena begin with some general remarks on the 
editing of ancient texts. *A true recension,* says Wolf, 
* with all the aid of the best materials, seeks everywhere for 
the very hand of the original author ' (p. iv), and everywhere 
relies, not on taste, but on evidence, reasoned examination 
of the sources of the texts compared. The assiduous study 
of texts, of as many and as good as possible, is absolutely 
necessary. On this topic, in general, there is no difference 
of opinion. But Wolf finds that, in the case of Homer, there 
is some doubt as to whether much should be made of the 
differences in the manuscripts. The Homeric manuscripts 
older than the eleventh and twelfth centuries of our era are 
few and far to seek. * If the doubts expressed go so far as to 
imply that from these sources, these late manuscripts, we can 
never recover the words of the poet as they first flowed fiom 
his divine lips, I shall show later how gladly I acquiesce in 
this doctrine ' (p. vi). But our manuscripts of Herodotus and 
Plato are of much the same date as our oldest Homeric manu- 
scripts. Herodotus and Plato we read * almost in their true 
splendour,' so why not Homer? Then the Alexandrian 
critics gave much labour to Homer ; probably our text is 
better than that on which they worked. The ancient authors 
who quote Homer quote him, on the whole, allowing for slips 
of memory, as we know him. 
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Our criticism will hardly construct for us a better text 
than Plutarch and Longinus read and used. We shall 
never see the primitive form of the Homeric poems. We 
can only do our best with our materials, and Wolf has done 
his best in his new edition. Homer has hitherto been too 
negligently edited. His very lucidity has lulled the editors 
to a drowsy repose, save when they were roused by a stray 
various reading, or a casual scholium^ or a remark of 
Eustathius. The Italian editors had the Venetian manu- 
script of Villoison and the scholia at hand, but never used 
them. 

The various readings in ancient lexicographers have also 
been, on the whole, overlooked. Wolf now criticises the 
editions of Etienne and Barnes, and he thinks that the 
second Aldine editor and he of Rome did not use Eusta- 
thius studiously. Clarke was indolent, Ernestius deserved 
better of Homer ; but it is only in the last seven years, since 
1 788, that we enjoy the wealth of Homeric lore provided in 
the edition of Villoison, the Venice manuscript with the 
ancient scholia. The Venice manuscript is * more valuable 
than all our other sources together,' though it includes 
much that is trivial, and does not offer much that we 
desire. 

Villoison's edition, however, is a book which there are few 
to praise and very few to read. ' Indeed, as we say now, the 
book is unreadable^ It must be mastered by hard labour. 
Much of old learning is lost, but much remains. We only 
have extracts from the famous Alexandrians, but these are 
priceless. 

Wolf now traces an interesting picture of his own ex- 
haustive Homeric studies. He read, and re-read, and 
analysed Eustathius, the then known scholia, the old 
lexicographers, the ancient grammarians, and all classical 
literature in which he might hope to find a trace of the text 

e 2 
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of Homer. Then the Venice scholia appeared, and all his 
work had to be done over again. But he did not regret his 
researches in the work of * that wordiest of men,* Eustathius, 
his labours in the collation of manuscripts and old 
editions, nor lament the years when 'ground he at grammar' 
in the ancient grammarians. It is easy, he says, to neglect 
and ridicule the minutiae of grammar, easy to discourse on 
the barbarity of Homer's age, or on myths, or on the 
opinions of Aristotle. But grammar is not to be contenmed, 
at all events by those who have never taken the trouble to 
learn it. In linguistic research we enter, as it were, the 
honourable company of the ancient critics of Alexandria. 
In brief. Wolf thinks that his colossal industry has not been 
heavier than the nature of his work as an editor of Homer 
required. * Willingly have I toiled, whatever the value.of my 
toil.' His object, as an editor, is to give a text that would 
satisfy any ancient critic, who knew how to employ the 
commentaries of the Alexandrians. To exhibit the nature 
and difficulties of his task, he will give a brief history of 
Homer's text This he divides into six ages (p. xxii) : — 

1. From the origin of the lays, say 950 rc. to the time 
of Pisistratus (550 b.c.). 

2. From Pisistratus to 2^nodotus, the early Alexandrine 
critic. 

3. From Zenodotus to Apion, whose fame as an inter- 
preter of Homer Seneca attests. 

4. From Apion to Porphyry, the disciple of Plotinus, an 
allegorising writer on Homer. 

5. From Porphyry to Demetrius Chalcondyles, editor of 
the first printed edition.^ 

6. From 1488 to the end of the eighteenth century. 
Wolf next shows the badness of the ordinary or vulgate 

text, by a series of examples. The ordinary text had its ortho- 

■ Florence, 1488. 
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dox fanatics : even in classic times, Lucian asks Homer, 
in Hades, a question about the supposed interpolations. 
Homer answered that they were all his own. But surely no 
one would wish to preserve the solecisms and printer's or 
copyist's blunders. And there must be far greater depar- 
tures from a primitive text, for Hippocrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle quote whole verses of which not a trace remains 
in our copies, or in the scholia.' Wolf thinks that the 
famous edition *of the Casket' made by Aristotle for 
Alexander the Great never came into the hands of the 
Alexandrian critics, who make no quotations from it But 
the Alexandrians must have had most of Aristotle's materials. 
Thus it is plain to Wolf that we have not before us even the 
text which Aristotle and Plato knew. And what relation to 
the primitive text had that with which Aristotle was ac> 
quainted ? Here, at last. Wolf comes to his point ; he tries 
to show that primitive text there was none, the poems were 
lays orally recited^ His argument as to the trustworthiness 
of our text of Homer runs thus : — 

•Trust it we may, unless these poems have endured 
peculiar corruptions, and borne far more and more serious 
alterations than others. But suppose that, judging by the very 
early appearance and popularity of Homeric emendation 
in Greece, the Greeks themselves lacked really genuine' 
examples, whence he who would might make fresh copies. 
Suppose, again, that the earliest recensions, the efforts of 
criticism not yet perfected, differed often and widely from 
each other. Suppose that grammarians in the later and 
more learned Greece introduced a vulgate some time after 

' Wolf himself brought into the speech of Phoenix four new lines 
(Iliad, ix. 458-461) from Plutarch's tract, DeAudUttdis Foetis, These 
were in none of our extant manuscripts, nor named in the scholia. Who 
excised them? Plutarch says Aristarchus did, on account of the 
terrible • realism * of Phcenix. Our text is, however, not that of 
Ari&tarchus, but the vulgate common in his day. 
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ArHgotip Suppose, azi^ ma: ve hire doc evn a perfect 
emnpirf of the text of Aiisardsns, wbkh the aixaents 
for koz rcTT highlr prefiEmeidL bet c*njj a tcit re-cdited 
in ibe cmrsries imiDedizxey sncr oar en, and restored 
acoordz2e to the JDCgmest of Taiiocs aides, and after* 
wzzds ccn ei e d vrh blescisbes in the ages of increasing 
barbojisQ, mar vc xxx gather from all these considera- 
tions the idea which I hare alreadr prcmulgated. that the 
tec of Homer is as to pcritv in a Terr difercr.t condition 
from th^se of Locretiiis and Viip] ? As to the difference 
berreec the condition of the older texts of Homer and those 
of the Alexancrne critics, it is enough to say in passing 
that in Hippocrates. Plato, Aristotle, and other authors of 
that time, we can find, not only yaiistions in single words, 
but even manr rexn::xkable verses of which no trace survives 
in Eustathins, not in the oldest aixi most learned scholia. 

' So far I believe I shall win the readv assent of all who 
have learned to trust their own eyes. But if the sosfMcion 
of some scholars is true, namely that the Homeric and 
other lays <^ those times were not written at aH, but were 
first composed in the memory, and sui^ from memory by 
the poets, that they were next carried abroad in song by the 
rhapsodists, whose business it was to learn them by rote, it 
necessarily follows that many alterations must have been 
made in the poems by accident or design. Then suppose 
that, as soon as they began to be written, they were thus 
full of different renderings, and next suffered many more 
changes from the rash conjectures of those who tried 
emulously to reduce the lays to their own idea of polish 
and to bring them into conformity with the best laws of the 
art and style as then understood. Finally, suppose that the 
whole context and order of the two epics were not due to 
the genius who usually receives credit for it, but to the skill 
of a more lettered age and the combined efforts of many ; 
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suppose too that the very lays, out of which the Iliad and 
Odyssey were put together cannot be proved by probable 
argument to have had a single author — in short, suppose 
that on all these matters we must hold opinions very unlike 
the prevalent ideas, what then will be the labour of restoring 
to the songs their original splendour and genuine form ! ' ^ 

Wolf thus briefly sketches his doctrine. The Homeric 
poems were originally mere lays composed and handed 
down without the use of writing. Later they were com- 
mitted to writing, and in the process were combined by the 
editors into continuous wholes, and were also polished and 
emended in accordance with the taste of a more advanced 
age than that which gave them birth. Next they suffered 
many things of many editors, Alexandrine and Imperial, and, 
finally ran the gauntlet of Byzantine scholarship and of 
Byzantine ignorance. 

In advancing this theory. Wolf has to combat, he says, 
the opinion of antiquity, though not, as it will appear, of all 
antiquity. The question which meets us on the threshold, 
the question of early writing in Greece, * has btely been 
brought forward, or rather revived.' This was done by 
Robert Wood, in his work An Essay on the Original 
Genius of Ho/ner (second edition, 1775). The Homeric 
lays show ' much genius, less art, and no deep learning.' 
The art of the poems, noble as it is, is in a way natural. 
The lays differ as much from the native wood-notes wild of 
mere balladists as from the manner of poets in cultivated 
ages. They stand between the ballad and the learned 
epic, between Chevy Chase and the ^neid or Paradise Lost^ 
as we may say. Wolf does not deny to Homer all know- 
ledge of writing, but only the habit of using it.^ He does 
not regard appeals to the muse and to the memory as proofs 

' Pp. xxxvUxxxix. 

* * Non tarn cognitionem litterarum quam usum et (acultatem.* P. xliv. 
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of want of writiD^. TLese might be traditional fonnube. 
On he (Kber hand, the woeti ^ywdcir, meaning merely * to 
scratch,' does not imply that writing was known. 

If we look for ancient evidence as to the origin (A 
writing in Greece, we nnd the subject veHed by the mists 
which conceal all such beginnings. The Greeks did not 
practise the comparative method of stud}4ng analogous 
institutions in many different countries, <^ examining races 
widely se^'ered, which are yet in the same suge of cultm^ 
The}* reposed on valueless myths about the earliest in- 
ventors. Modem authors have too hastfly conduded.that 
the introduction of letters and their general use must have 
been nearly sim-jltaneous. No inquiry has been made into 
the degrees of advance, the modincauons that must have 
existed. We must dismiss late and credulous l^ends about 
Phemius, about Homers schoolmaster, and the other fables 
of the so-called 'Lives of Homer.' Let us examine the 
reasons for holding that, even if letters were introduced to 
Greece before Homer s day, there was almost no use made 
of them till the banning of the OK-mpiads ( 7 76 b a). That 
there was an introduction of Phoenician characters corre- 
sponding to what we gather from the myth <^ Cadmus, 
constant report and the form of the letters themselves 
declare. But the date is most uncertain. We have no 
information about the period when the Phoenicians began 
to use writing, nor about the uses to which they applied it 
Greek fables have darkened the whole topic. The Greeks 
delighted in tracing aU origins to the remotest ages, and in 
attributing inventions to their own m)'thical heroes : as, to 
Prometheus, by .tschylus ; to Palamedes, by Euripides ; to 
Cadmus, by Herodotus (v. 58), who gives it as his own 
opinion that previously letters were unknown to Greece. 
Supposing that the art was soon used for brief inscriptions, 
that does not imply a large use of writing for long poems. 
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Wolf sunnises that Herodotus was deceived by the Theban 
heroic inscriptions on helmets and other votive offerings. 
The language and metre of these is clearly late.* Wolf 
detects in all these a * pious fraud' of the priests. The 
evidence of Herodotus only amounts to this : the art of 
writing was known so long before his time, and was so 
familiar, that it might be attributed to extreme antiquity. 
As for Cadmus, the myth of his invention of writing may 
merely indicate the time when a vague rumour of such an 
art was abroad ; after a long period would follow rude 
attempts to imitate it, and these, again, were succeeded by 
the general use of letters. 

Wolf lays great stress on the probable slowness of any 
progress in writing. The letters were foreign, they needed 
adapting to a new tongue, vowels and other characters had 
to be introduced. After this labour writing would be confined 
to brief inscriptions on hard materials. Lastly would come 
writing for literary purposes. Perhaps six centuries would 
be needed for the development of literary writing. There 
would be a prejudice against copying out popular poetry, 
as if writing would deprive it of its life and spirit.* Wolf 
now turns to an argument from the assumed lack of writing 
materials in early Greece. Papyrus was not introduced till 
the sixth century b.c. He disbelieves in writing on leaves 
of trees or on potsherds. Stone, wood, and metal would be 
the earliest materials. These would only be used for public 
records. Wolf rejects Pausanias's story of the very ancient 
copy of Hesiod's IVorks and Days on thin sheets of lead.' 
The Greeks did not, like the Romans, write on linen 

* Wolf compares Pausanias, ix. ii. 

* The Ettrick Shepherd's mother urged that Scott had ruined 
the Border Ballads by publishing them. 

* ix. 31, p. 771. Imprecations scratched on very thin sheets of 
lead aie not uncommon. 
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(StH Emiai. Tbe I-ooazs 'ncrocactd vriliqg on skins. 
T3is Wo3f rr^^rds as Isie. abocc 776 lo, but gives no 
rotyjD kr his o^isScc ^pL lxi:\. Re sirs ibere could be no 
Tv^hioacs wrszen oc vxud tatJurtiiL 71>e loaiic alphabet of 
tTonj-lbar jesscn. raelf Ixse, vas doc adopted ai Athens tfll 
403 ELGL, befoce wfaidi die kx^ love^ H and O were not 
cmplofed.' 

The loDian minciTsrs in Assa ICnor vere probably the 
fint to make general cse of vrrtii^. Tbe .€x>lic and Ionic 
hnic poets before Simnnides and 'Epodaannns can scaicel j 
hare dispensed whh the an. As to poblic documents, 
Zakxacos appears to have been ibe first vho introduced 
vritien laws» aboot 664 elc.^ Tbe bvs of Solon were 
written b^mstrofhtdan^ a^ternatek from rig^it to left and ftom 
left to riglity on rade materials, aboot 594 elc Thnswriting 
for iiteiarj purposes was prabcbl j used earlier in Ionia and 
Magna Grxda than in continental Greece. Archilochus, 
Aicman, Pisander, could certainly write. But, as far as the 
writing of books in Greece generaiiy is concerned, we can- 
not put the practice earlier than the period of Thales, Solon, 
Pisistratns, and the commencements of prose composition. 
Taking Pherecydes Syrius and Cadmus of Miletus, contem- 
poraries of Pisistiatus. as the earliest writers in prose, we 
may say that the making of books in Greece, and among the 
lonians, is not prior to their date. 

Homer may be said to prelude to prose composition, 
which, for lack of writing materials chiefly, was not evolved 
till three centuries later. (This would place the origins of 
the Homeric poems about 850 b.c.) 

Wolf now denies that any learned Greek critic regarded 



* His authorities are Ephonis, Thcopompxis, Androo Ephesiu«, in 
Ettscb. Chron, ad OL xciv. 4 : Cedrcn. and Pasch. Ckrcn. ad xcvi 4, 
an'l scholium to PhnrnisSiT, 6S8. 

* Scymnus, P^ru^-, 313; Strabo, vi. p. 259. 



TRACES OF WRITING IN HOMER 2/ 

the 'baneful tokens' of Proetus as a letter. It must have 
been from the discussions of the Alexandrine learned that 
Josephus drew his famous statement, ' Late, and laboriously, 
did the Greeks acquire their knowledge of letters. . . . 
They say that even Homer did not leave his poetry in a 
written text, but that it was afterwards put together from 
oral recitations ; hence its many discrepancies.' ' 

Homer himself says nothing about writing. This argu- 
ment from silence may, of course, be abused. Other poets, 
who could write, have not mentioned writing. But Homer 
is full of pictures of the arts, and Hesiod dwells especially 
on the domestic arts. Of writing, neither has a word to say.^ 

Two Homeric passages have been supposed to refer to 
writing. The first is Iliad vii. 175 ff. In this the princes 
are casting lots. Each marks his own, they are thrown into 
a helmet, Nestor shakes it, a lot leaps out, the herald shows 
it to each prince, none recognises it for his own but Aias. 
He knows the cr^/io, or private mark, which he had scratched 
on his lot. This clearly does not mean writing. 

The other passage is vi. 168. Proetus is in the position 
of Potiphar as regards 'his wife and Bellerophon. * To slay 
BeUerophon he forbore, but he sent him to Lycia, and gave 
him tokens of woe, graving in a folded tablet many deadly 
things, and bade him show these to Anteia's father, that he 
might be slain.' (Anteia was the wife of Prcetus ; her father 
was King of Lycia.) Bellerophon goes to the Lycian king, 
and ' on the tenth day the king questioned him, and asked 



* Centra Apian, i. 2. p. 439. 

• Neither poet alludes to signet rings, which rqcent discoveries 
prove to have been very common in very early times. The graves of 
Mycense are rich in rings. Seals, again, being used as signatures by 
their owners, imply documents that had to be signed ; they can be used 
for other purposes, but in Assyria and Egypt their first use was to 
stamp the owner's signature. 
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to see what token he bore from his son-in-law Prcetas. 
Now when he had received of him PrcBtus's evil token, first 
he bade him slay Chimaera, the unconquerable.' Here the 
word ai^fiara^ 'tokens,' suggests writing, as we hear of 

^oiyiKUca (r/jfiara KoSfiov. Then wiya$ xrutcros, *a folded 

tablet,' suggests a letter, and the word ypd«^iy^ to scratch, 
came to mean ' to write.' But these suggestions are fiUse. 
Eustathius was following Alexandrine authorities when he 
says, on this passage, that the very early Greeks used hiero- 
glyphs, much like the Egyptians. * The Venetian scholia (A) 
also declare that the cr^/tcui were ctSoiXo, not ypaftfutra ; it 
was picture-writing, not alphabetic writing. This, Wolf says, 
is the right Alexandrine interpretation, though Plutarch 
* chatters ' about the * letter ' of Bellerophon. The Alex- 
andrine critics were probably led to this opinion by the 
word Sci^oi, to * show ' the token. No Greek or Latin poet 
could talk of showing a letter.* Wolf will listen to no argu- 
ment on the other side. Is it not better to adopt the inter- 
pretation of the ancients (in Eustathius and scholia A) than 
to twist and pervert the language of Homer ? The folded 
tablet was no letter, but a wooden tessera or symbolum^ 
with deadly marks (whatever they may be) rudely incised.* 
Wolf thinks kinsfolk had secret marks, which they under- 
stood and sent to each other. He quotes a French author, 
who has * these most facetious observations : ' * If this was 
really a written letter, it is odd that so useful and well known 
an invention should have disappeared two generations later, 
when its employment would have been otherwise important 

* This would prove nothing in Wolfs favour. Books of any length 
might be written in hieroglyphs ; or even, perhaps, in picture-writing, 
cfSftrXd Tiva. 

* We, however, talk of producing, presenting, or displaying ere- 
dentials. 

' Schol. /V. To * write * is to engrave ; he engiavcd images 
(ffSwAa). 
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Was it only good for letters of introduction that tended to 
get people devoured by the Chimaera ? ' 

So Homer never mentions writing. But how, we may 
be askedi wa^ the composition of the epics possible without 
writing ? Rousseau conjectures that the letter of Bellerophon 
was interpolated by the compilers of Homer. *The Odyssey 
is a tissue of silly absurdities, which a letter or two would 
have dispelled in smoke, if we suppose that the heroes could 
write. Homer did not write, he sang ; had the Iliad been 
written, it would have been much less recited.' * 

Wolf is brought to consider the question of rhapsodes, 
or reciters, because, if there was no writing, the poems can 
only have been preserved by oral recitation. It is, therefore, 
most importaht to understand how they were handled by 
reciters, whether pains were taken to keep them in their 
pristine state, or whether there was much licence of inter- 
polation, addition, and alteration in general. Wolfs main 
idea is that the Homeric age was young, buoyant, natural^ 
indifferent to 'a paper immortality.' Then he seems 
occasionally to regard the original lays as on a footing with 
Volkslieder^ popular oral songs, concerning which nobody 
asks ' who composed them ? ' This attitude of mind was 
natural in a period influenced by Rousseau, and by the flrst 
researches into popular poetry. The original bards would 
be content with the praises of their audiences, and Wolf 
does not r^ard the Homeric minstrels, Phemius and Demo- 
docus, as on a footing with the late reciter in the lo of Plato. 
The world hardly understands, he says, that we really owe 
Homer to the rhapsodes, who are, however, not to be con- 
founded with the paid professional reciters of Plato's time 
(p. xcvi). Nor did the rhapsodes, though their name be 
derived from 'stitching' or weaving songs, compile mere 

' Wolf quotes Roosseaa, from his collected works, xvL 340 (Genevm, 
1782). 
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Wolf thinks that, granting proper instruction, the Homeric 
poems need not have been at once deformed and altered, 
even though they were unwritten. However, even the 
ancients saw that recitation had been a source of various 
readings (p. cv). He relies on Josephus, as, in his opinion, 
giving the view of the Alexandrine critics.' Wolf proceeds in- 
consistently, after saying that the poems would not be altered 
in recitation, to show that they would be corrupted, that 
they would suffer from excisions, additions, alterations (p. cv). 
Many rhapsodes would venture on improvements of their 
own, and would insert fresh material Their object would 
be to please their audience, not to preserve the lays. The 
family of Cynsethus is especially accused of taking these 
liberties.* 

The Homeric hymns. Wolf thinks, represent what the 
rhapsodes were likely to compose, with no intention of 
literary imposture. 

After all this disquisition on rhapsodes, whose memory 
and fancy alone preserved Homeric poetry before writing 
was used. Wolf declares that, without writing, no genius 
could have composed the epics as we now possess them. 
Nor would it have paid him to compose the epics if he had 
been able to do so. They would have been like huge ships 
built inland, and in no way to be launched. If he could 
not be read, the poet's epics, as we possess them, would 
have been worthless to him. Nobody could hear them out 
at a sitting, nobody could read them ; so the idea of making 
them could never have occurred to him (p. cxii). 

Hence the poem ' came otherwise,' not by the art of one 
ancient minstrel. 

Here Wolf meets objections naturally raised by the unity 

> Centra A/non, i. 2. p. 439 : ' They say that even Homer did not 
leave his poetry in writing ; hence its many discrepancies.* 
* Schol. Pind. Nem, ii. 
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of plot and character in the Iliad and the Odyssey. Is that 
unity so perfect in each poem as it is thought to be ? The 
discussion dela3rs his argument, which ought at this point 
to haTe shown how the poems came into their present 
shape if they were not composed by one author. We must 
remember that he will return to this problem, and must 
follow him into the digression, whither, as Socrates says, the 
Ao/os leads him. Wolf will leave to others, he says, the 
difficulties which the marvellous beauty and structure 
of the epics can be made to yield. It is not enough to 
admire the artistic character of the two poems as we possess 
them, the simplicity of the action, so conspicuous in such a 
mass of varied detail, the choice of one chief event and one 
hero from the whole story of the Trojan war, the skilled 
addition of ornament ; how all in one poem bears on the 
wrath of Achilles, all in the other on the return of Odysseus. 
Many of these qualities undeniably merit just praise, espe- 
cially in the case of the Odyssey, the ' admirable composi- 
tion of which is to be reckoned the proudest monument of 
the Greek genius.' As to the Iliad, the learned still dispute 
about its original argument and chief motive. The difficulty 
is that the xpocxt^ccri?, or statement of the topic in the 
prelude, does not demand the unfolding of all that the 
Iliad contains, if the Iliad is only to tell of the wrath of 
Achilles and its results. A few battles, just to show how the 
Greeks fared without Achilles, would be enough. The 
promise made by the seven verses of prelude might easily 
be fulfilled in eighteen rhapsodies. The rest of the poem 
is a mere appendix to the story of the wrath. Indeed, the 
topic of the poem as it now stands is not the wrath^ but 
the glory of Achilles. Wolf kindly offers four verses of 
prelude of his own composition, which he thinks would be 
more appropriate than the actual prologue (p. cxviii). They 
might readily be recognised as the work of a German rhapsode. 
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Sing of the ^^ry^ Goddess, of Achilles, son of Peleus, 

Who while he lay by the ships in wrath with the king, Agamemnon, 

Brought on the Greeks and himself griefs manifold, but when he rose 

thence 
Woes did he bring on the Trojan array and on knightly Hector.* 

Wolf thinks it may be no effect of art, but of nature, that 
one episode in the war was capable of being produced in an 
harmonious poem. ' Do you suppose, ' he asks, ' that the 
poem would have come out very different from what it is, 
if not one poet but four had woven the web ? ' (ielam de- 
tcxuissent) (p. cxx). The structure of the Odyssey could not 
be the work of a wandering minstrel. The several parts, 
however, may have been separately made and sung long 
before some one, in a more polished age, observed that by a 
few changes, omissions, and additions, all might be brought 
into a complete and perfect shape, to be a new and more 
splendid and perfect literary monument (p. cxxi). The 
opinion of Aristotle, to be sure, is adverse ; but by Aristotle's 
time their unity had been given to the poems. 

Thus the composition of the poems is not an argument 
against Wolfs theory. That composition is the art of a 
later and more polished age, not the work of an illiterate 
early minstrel And the composition is not really such a 
marvel of excellence as has been supposed. 

Wolf now examines the so-called Cyclic poems, in their 
bearing on this question of composition. The Epic Cycle 
was a body of poems by various authors, including the Iliad 
and Odyssey, later arranged into a chronological order, 
from the Hesiodic marriage of Heaven and Earth to the 
slaying of Odysseus by Tdegonus. It is first mentioned as 

' This question of the promise of the prelude stiU plays a great part 
in disintegrating criticism. On the other side, who would detach from 
Faradiu Lost all the passages which are not even distantly hinted at by 
Milton in his prelude ? 

D 
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the Epic Cycle by Proclus (circ. 140 a.d.) in his Handbook 
of Literature. Here he gives short prose summaries of the 
poems in the Cycle. They were such works as the Cypria 
attributed to Stasinus, about 776 B.C., the UttU Uiad^ the 
j£,thi€fpis^ and other poems of from 776 to 560 B.C. 

The little we know of the Cyclic poems, sa3rs WoU 
proves that they lacked the very qualities of unity and com- 
position which are admired in Homer. They have some- 
times a hero, but usually no central motive, nor primary action 
interwoven with episodes. This is the evidence of Aristode 
himself, in the Poetics, Wolf argues that, if the Cyclic 
poets had known our Homer and his art in composition, 
they must have appreciated and imitated it. But they did 
not do so ; therefore they are earlier than our Homer : they 
did not know our Homer (p. cxxvii). 

Wolf now gives examples of passages in the poems intro- 
duced by later hands, to effect a transition. One is Iliad 
xviii. 356-368, where many of the lines also occur in other 
parts of the poem. This was suspected in ancient times by 
Zenodorus, of whom nothing is known. The lines, Wolf 
thinks, were inserted by his early diaskeuast (interpolator 
or corrupter) to bridge over the interval between two rhap- 
sodies. Another instance he finds in Odyssey iv. 620. 

The Iliad and Odyssey, then, are a congeries of atoms, 
but not a fortuitous congeries (p. cxxxiv). Many ages, 
many minds supplied the junctions, and imposed the 
unity. They added whole rhapsodies in which Homer had 
no part. For example, the original character of the Odyssey, 
from xxiii. 297 to the end was doubted by Aristarchus, and 
Aristophanes of Byzantium. There is also dispute about the 
last book of the Iliad. Wolf himself has always doubts 
about the last six books of the Iliad. He has a feeling 
that the style is different, though he will not advance his 
feeling as an argument. There are unusual words and 
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phrases, there is a want of Homeric spirit and vigour, there 
is an abundance of prodigies.^ 

Wolf next examines the little that the Greeks have re- 
ported about the early history of the poems. 

First he refers to the story that Lycurgus brought the 
epics from Ionia into the Peloponnesus.* According to 
Heraclides, the poems were obtained from the descendants 
of the mythical Creophylus, in whose family, says Plutarch, 
diey were committed to writing. In all this, Wolf recognises 
no more than the Spartans' previous lack of knowledge, or 
scanty knowledge, of the lays. Afterwards they held Homer 
in high honour. The next historical reference is to the 
regulation of Solon about the recitation of the poems at 
the Panathensea. The evidence is in Diogenes Laertius 
(i- S7)j where the question occurs with reference to the 
verses 557-558 in the catalogue of the ships. The M^a- 
rians had one version of these, the Athenians had another ; 
both parties based on their versions their claims to the 
isle of Salamis. The lines are : ' Aias from Salamis led 
twelve ships, and stationed them by the companies of the 
Athenians.' This was the Athenian reading; the Mega- 
rians read : * Aias from Salamis led his ships, and from 
Polichne, and Ageiroussa, and Nisaea, and Tripodi.'' It 
is in connection with' the question, Were the Athenian 
lines an interpolation ? that Diogenes tells &s about Solon : 

Ttt TC *0/ui^pov c^ vvoPoKrfi yiypa<l>€ /Sa^<^ur^ai, olov 

* The darkening of the omens or prodigies also marks the close of 
the Odyney, and, as we note later, of 7^ Bride of Lammermoor^ where 
tbe character of the romance b greatly heightened by this artifice. 
The ofunioD of Shelley was that, in the last books of the Iliad, Homer 
really ' begins to be himsell' 

* Authorities: — Heraclides Ponticns, Iftpl noAircZwr, in Gron. 
Tk€s. AA. GG. t vi. p. 2823 B; Dio Chrysost., Or. iL p. 87; 
Reiike, JNttt, in Lycurg9^ p. 41 D ; i£lian. V, ff, xiii 14. 

» Stimbo,iK. 394. 

D2 
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oirov 6 TrpSiTOi 2Xi;^cv, IkuO^v SLp\€fr0(u linv ixpfieyonf • ftSKXw 
o^ SoXiov "O/irjpov i<lxi»Tur€v i) IIcMrarrpoTo? — here follows 
a corrupt passage, a blank — a»s ^70-1 AtcvxiSas cv c' 

The Dieuchidas quoted was a Megarian historian. The 
passage asserts that Solon ' wrote a law by which Homer 
was to be recited untA prompting [or in regular order] so 
that where the first reciter left off, the next should b^in.' 
Then follows the remark, apparently from Dieuchidas, that 
* Solon did more for Homer than Pisistratus.' * Wolf avers 
that what Solon actually ordained is rendered obscure by 
the brevity of Diogenes Laertius. He believes that Solon 
caused the cantos to be recited in order — that is, in sequence 
of events. The phrase c^ {nrofioKrfi he renders ' ita ut alius 
alii succederet,' one following the other orderly (p. cxli). 
Thus l^ vtroPoXyji is equivalent to i$ vTroXi/^ccDf, the 
term in the Platonic dialogue, the Hipparchus (228 b), by 
which the Homeric reform attributed to Hipparchus is de- 
scribed. On the other hand, the translation ' with prompt- 
ing * has the approval of Mr. Monro and others. Prompting 
seems to imply a * prompter's book,' a written text, and is 
thus not in accordance with the theory of Wolf.* Wolf 
holds that no written text was used at the Athenian recita- 
tions of Solon's time. In Ionia, he thinks, the poems must 

* The corrupt passage is restored by RitschI thus : Sovcp <rvAX^(at 
r^ 'Ofiilpov iyfiroiriff4 rtva ^hriiv *AOriv€dM¥ x<^"'> which makes Dieuchidas 
allege that Pisistratus collected and interpolated the Homeric poems. 

* Mr. Jebb says : ' The only question is whether it [#( ^ofiokiis] 
means '* from an authorised text," or " with prompting,*' each reciter 
having his proper cue given to him ' {Homer, p. 77, note 3). In the 
Corpus Jnscriptionum, ii. p. 676, Boeckh defends the opinions of 
Wolf at great length against Nitzsch. A passage where the phrase 
means * with prompting * is quoted from Polemon, in Macrobius, SaL 
V. 19, by Isaac Casaubon, but Boeckh supports the sense susaptrt 
alterius orationem, to take up the matter where another left ofil 
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already have been recited in an orderly manner. In Ionia, 
too, the use of writing must have already existed in the age 
of Solon, at least in \\s prima ientamina. 

Leaving Solon, Wolf declares that he need no longer 
trust to conjecture (p. cxlii). * History speaks. The voice of 
all antiquity, and, on the whole, the consent of all report bears 
witness that Pisisiraius was the first who had the Homeric 
poems committed to writings and brought into that order in 
wMch we now possess them* 

This may be called the key to Wolfs position, and it 
has been most eagerly assaulted. If the Homeric poems 
were not even written out till the age of Pisistratus, if they 
did not exist nearly in their present order till that epoch, we 
must allow for a gap between their first composition and 
their complete form, in which there is room for any amount 
of changes. Wolfs evidence for his very sweeping assertion 
is stated thus : — 

' Cicero, Pausanias, and all the others who mention the 
matter, put it forth in almost the same words, and as a 
thing universally known.' Cicero's remark is in his De 
Oratore^ iii 34. * Who was more learned in these times 
than Pisistratus, or whose eloquence was better instructed 
in literature than his who is said to have been the first to 
have arranged, in their present order, the books of Homer, 
previously in disarray ? ' Next we have Pausanias (vii. 26, p. 
594) : * Pisistratus collected the Homeric poems which were 
dispersed, and known in memory, in various quarters.' 
Then comes the familiar quotation from Jose^hus (C Apion, 
La):* They say that even Homer did not leave his poetry 
in writing, but that it was transmitted by memory and after- 
irards put together from the separate songs' — *that is, 
by Pisistratus,' adds Wolf—* hence the number of discrepan- 
:ies which it presents.' iElian, Suidas, and other late 
tuthorities are dien cited. Finally, an anonymous author, 
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cited in Allatius, De Patria Homeric quotes an epigram on a 
statue of Pisistratus : * Thrice held I the tyranny, and as 
often did the people of the Erechtheidae expel me, and 
again call me back, me, Pisistratus, great in councils, who 
collected Homer, that before was sung in scattered ^hion. 
For the golden poet was our citizen since we Athenians 
colonised Smyrna.' 

This is Wolf's evidence for his statement that Pisistratus 
first had Homer committed to writing, and introduced 
sequence and unity into scattered lays. He utterly rejects 
the idea that Pisistratus collected, not oral rhapsodies, but 
scattered manuscripts, and that he merely restored, and did 
not make, the unity of the epics. The tradition which 
assigns a library to Pisistratus — a late tradition ' — may be so 
far true that the tyrant had some copies of Homeric and 
other poetry — written out, probably, by his desire. As in- 
dications of the truth of his doctrine, Wolf quotes the 
passage in Eustathius, according to which the Tenth Book 
of the Iliad was composed by Homer as a separate piece, 
and added by Pisistratus to the general collection. Eusta- 
thius gives this on the authority of * the ancients,' whoever 
they may have been. Wolf next touches on the absurd 
statements of mediaeval grammarians, according to which 
fire and earthquake had made havoc of the texts of Homer, 
whereon Pisistratus, offering rewards to all who could recite 
fragments, had the whole reconstructed. Seventy-two gram- 
marians were employed in the task, a reflection of the legend 
about the Septuagint, and Zlenodotus and Aristarchus pre- 
sided over the labour. This is the mere babble of Byzan- 
tine ignorance. 

Much as Pisistratus did, Wolf does not think that he did 
everything gind constructed Homer as we now possess him. 
After Pisistratus, between Pisistratus and the Alexandrians, 

* Aulus Gcllius, vi. 17. 
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the DadocBues, tovbase l&bocis xBsdi b j cz ibc sed. 
The Vci i rttin nniyifa Aam fbai the ^XinaTwinins gamboled 
toihe DnikcBaasiaxiaiisizstiopcttaziaDS. The Ehukeoisas;, 
then, Wotf icfsils js exmOmrf wij^cOB^ts^ d Fzssacixmss 
tune or sofnevhit lucr ijL cin v 

As to the amhosities m hi c b assign Homenc lihcvm to 
H ipfMwhns sod d Ptsa\Jnirs >, Woif iauipnes tint be cx)Qa> 
bontedvithhisftihec.' WoSf 2zx±aies to hoikl thit Orpbeos 
of Cioton, the asihor of the ^#gy»nrfiTf, OzKNiucritiis 
the fofgcr, SuDonides, and Aiacieon, alL or some of them, 
imj hsve aided Ptwiimiv The ta^ of PzsxstiatQs ts com* 
pared by Wo]f to the coaection of andesit bys \n Charie- 
magDe, and to the Dicam of the Aiabs^ pot logether in the 
seiFcnth o ent niy, -We do not possess the ocdjecdans of 
Chariemagne, and the other aamf^ vui not be assezted to 
resemble the epic tmixy of the Eiad and Odrsser (p. chi). 

The next step was the remoial of oenxin poems trom 
the Homeric cpde. Herodotus (iL ii 7, ir. ^2) disbeliered in 
the Homeric aatbor^iip of the Cyf^s, and Efigicmi : the 
HjmuUy aboy vere matter of doubt The *■ Chorizontes.' who 
ascribed Iliad and Odjsser to di&rent authors, also pro- 
duced wfaa^SeIleca thought a vain matter of discussioiu' 

Wolf next examines the age between Pisistiatus and 
Zenodotns^ the Alexandrian critics. * on which we haTC not 
ranch more light than on that which preceded it.' Till the 
age of Pericles, Wolf thinks that reading and writing were 



' The aothoiitj is the Platook difilogne ffi/parcAms^ 228 B, 
where we read that Hippardsas 6rst bfYWght Hooser into this land, 
and compelled the redteis at the PaiLithesxa to dunt the poetns «*( 
immkk^ wmt ^^t^if , ' snffrw f d y, in regiilar ofder,' as thqr now do to 
this Axf. The statement, taken with the other tradition aboat Solon, 
really oontndkts, and does hj no means oonfinn, the legends abont 



* D* Brmlmtt Vitm^ c. 13. The Cboroontes are firaqucntlj re- 
ferred to in the Venetian stk^liA. 
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rare and diflBcult, and that Homer was best known in recita- 
tions. About the time of die death of Pisistratns, die early 
philosophers advanced allegorical interpretations of Homer. 
They could not bear the literal sense of Ins stories about 
the Gods, and, as usual in such cases, sought for symbolical 
meanings. 

Theagenes of Rhegium, Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus, Stesimbrotus of Thasos, and 
other such interpreters, are mentioned. Others, like Xeno- 
phanes, frankly accused Homer of blasphemy, and are 
followed by Plata Hippias of Thasos introduced a ccm- 
jectural emendation in one place, to dear the character of 
2^us.' These and similar £aicts lead Wolf to consider die 
growth of Homeric criticism in Greece. When once a few 
written texts had been made, various readings derived from 
recitation, or corrupted in transcribing, were sure to creep 
irL The original Pisistiatean manuscript, if there were a 
complete manuscript, would become the lake whence various 
rivulets flowed. Whoever made a new copy would find the 
advantage of comparing older texts. The new amateurs 
would omit what they disliked, would add what they thought 
worthy (p. cbodi). There would be no critical severity of 
judgment as we imderstand criticism. All taste would be 
'aesthetic' rather than 'critical,' relying on poetic feeling 
rather than on documentary authority. Of the early copies 
which Wolf supposes to have been thus casually constructed, 
we hear of several One was named from Antimachus of 
Colophon, the poet ; another from Aristotle. The scholiasts 
call such copies al kot ay^pa as distinguished from civic 

> Iliad, il 15. The text is Tpi^tf-i 8^ c^' ifnwrai. 'With 
Jesuitical art ' Hippias read iii6ii*p i4 ol kvSoi opcff^cu. < The change 
of an accent (SiSiJftcr for HZo/up) throws the blame from Zeas on to 
Sleep.* This /usis of an Homeric problem by Hippias is quoted bj 
Aristotle {Poet. 25) (p. dxviii). 
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copies, oi Kara «x$Xci9, as of Marseilles, and Sinope, Chios, 
Argos, Cyprus, and Crete. We know not whether they were 
prepared by command of the states, nor by whom, nor in 
what age. Probably they were collected by the Rolemics 
in Alexandria. The names, Chian, Massiliot, and so on, 
would be given to the manuscripts by the Alexandrian 
librarians. Wolf does not believe that the civic editions had 
been made by the order of the several states. The real 
purification and present condition of the poems are derived 
from Alexandria, a filter, as it were, of the various waters. 

We now reach the Alexandrian age of hbraries and of 
comparative criticism, the age of Zenodotus, Aristophanes, 
Aristarchus and Crates. The eldest is Zenodotus, who 
objected to so many passages that he m2iy seem to banish 
Homer out of Homer's poems. His was an eager and 
violent kind of criticism, as was natural in the dawn of 
critical science. Next came Aristophanes, the inventor of 
the signs of accents. He has more learning and more 
modesty than Zenodotus. Then we reach Aristarchus, the 
greatest of critical names, whose work is mainly known to 
us by mere citations in the Venetian scholia. Wolf main- 
tains that Aristarchus was devoted to improving Homer, as 
we may say, and thought that genuine which seemed most 
worthy of his author. *In quo nemo non videt, omnia 
denique ad Alexandrinorum ingenium et arbitrium redire ' 
(p. ccxxxvi). Our Homer, then, is Homer as the Alexandrines 
thought he ought to be. The scantiness of our evidence 
makes it impossible for us to reconstruct even the shortest 
canto of the Iliad exactly to the mind of Aristarchus. We 
know not what novelty he may have introduced ; what re- 
spect he showed to old texts, or how he used the editions of 
Zenodotus and Aristophanes. His own text swallowed the 
older ones, as Aaron's rod swallowed the rods of the magicians. 
We cannot say what they were like. About Aristarchus as 
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an interpreter of Homer, we are only certain that he dis- 
approved of the symbolical and allegorical methods. He 
placed his critical sign, the obelus, not so much against 
the verses which he did not think were Homer's, as against 
those which he held unworthy of Homer. *Not what 
Homer sang, but what he should have sung ' was his chief 
concern. Lessing and Wieland would change or excise 
many parts of Shakspeare, as unworthy, if they were critics 
in the Greek manner. Aristarchus not only put his mark 
against passages, but he took many passages clean out^ 
We know not what test or standard he used in these opera- 
tions. * He not only marked blemishes, but he cut and 
cauterised ; and he set the portions which he thought were 
dislocated, and so emended Homer.* The four lines in 
which Phoenix says that he thought of killing his father,* 
were taken wholly out by Aristarchus.* Finally, 'Our 
Homer is not that which lived in the mouths of his 
Greeks, but Homer as he was changed, interpolated, 
reduced, and emended, between the times of Solon and 
those of the Alexandrians. . . . The united voices of all 
ages attest it, and History speaks. Yet our poet refutes his- 
tory, as it were, and the feeling of his readers testifies against 
it Nor indeed are the lays so defaced and transformed, 
as, in separate matters, to seem too unlike their original 
estate. Nay, almost all in them agrees in the same genius, 
the same manners, the same method of thought and speech. 

' Iliad, X. 397, scholion. Sec Leafs note, which puts another 
complexion on the matter. * Ammonios is stated to have said that 
Aristarchus first marked the lines with ariyftal— apparently a sign of 
hesitation — and afterwards obelised them.' 

« Iliad, ix. 458. 

■ Wolf himself restored them from Plutarch, De And, PaetiSy 8. 
Plutarch tells us that Aristarchus excised them. La Roche says thai 
the lines must have been expurgated before, as our texts represent the 
Alexandrian vulgate, not Aristarchus's recension thereof. 
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This c tci|iJM C feck w!k> reads them dosety luod with in- 
telligence. The coQtnst is to he fdt^ with its causes^ in 
reading ApoOooxos Rhodins» the other Alexamdrine poets> 
and Qnintos SonrmanSy commonly thought the Terr image 
of Homer. What if we owe the restoration of this won- 
derfbl harmonj to the elegant inteUect and erudition of 
Aristarchns? . . . What if Aristarchus and Aristophanes 
by dint of comparii^ all rdics of antiquit)% grew learned 
in the tme language and pr<^)er form of ancient utterance,' 
and so restored Homer (pc cdxir) ? 

This rather wild hypothesis. Wolf admits, cannot be 
demonstrated, for lack of materiaL 

Here we may eody though Wolf adds scMne remarks on 
the oMms of Aristarchus, and on Crate& His main argu- 
ment is, that the Homeric poems, however much of them 
may have been composed by a single ancient minstrel, were 
but scattered cantos, living in the mouths of men, till 
Pisistratus began the work of committing them to manu- 
script. They were diversely handled, till the age of the 
Alexandrians, when the undeniable hamiony which they 
exhibit was imposed on them by the learning and taste of 
Aristophanes and Aristarchus. 



CHAPTER IV 

CRITICISM OF WOLF 



It is no reproach to Wolf that almost all his arguments may 
now be traversed. Time and fresh discoveries have greatly 
increased our knowledge of prehistoric Greek life. The 
comparative method, too, which he applauded rather than 
practised, now enables us to compare with Homer the oral 
or inscribed literature of many races in states of civilisation 
analogous to that of early Greece. These researches, 
indeed, yield no certain proofs, but they raise the presump- 
tion that many of Wolfs a priori opinions about writing, 
and the time required for its development and application 
to literary purposes, are probably incorrect. Of all his 
elaborate system little remains fixed, except the strong 
likelihood that our Homeric poems are not, word for word, 
the poems as they flowed from the lips of the original author. 
It is not to be denied that some passages bear many marks 
of interpolation, while it is likely enough that other parts 
have been lost. The problem now is ; which passages are 
to be regarded as original, which are of later date ; at what 
period are they likely to have been inserted, by whom was 
this done, for what purposes, and, above all, how did the 
various interpolations gain general acceptation in Greece ? 
Many of these problems can never be solved. While letters 
endure we shall have the Homeric question with us. In 
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this essay, the general theory is highly conservative, and 
attempts will be made to disprove many of the arguments 
in favour of frequent interpolations by many hands and at 
many various dates. It is admitted, however, that the 
poems, exacdy as they were fashioned by the original 
author — without loss or addition of jot or tittle — cannot 
possibly be restored. 

Coming to discuss Wolfs theory, we first exaijuine his 
beliefs about early writing in Greece. Some vague early 
knowledge of the possibilities inherent in written cha- 
racters, Wolf does not directiy deny. What he does 
say is that even when the old Greeks came into contact 
with the art of writing, they would be very slow in 
acquiring it; the Phoenician characters would demand 
changes which could only be made in a tardy evolution 
lasting for ages. Again, the scantiness and inadequate 
character of writing materials, before Greece obtained 
papyrus from Egypt, would delay the development of the 
art For long, letters would be used for mere inscriptions 
on stone and wood, not for the preservation of hterary 
documents. Perhaps six centuries would elapse between 
the time when the Greeks became acquainted with the 
foreign use of written letters and the time when they could 
apply them to hterary uses, in the age of Pisistratus — say 
560 B.C Thus some Greeks may have had some knowledge 
of written characters in 11 20 b.c. Yet these characters 
were not employed as aids to composition and hterary 
memory till about 750-550 B.a 

These reasonings are frankly a priori and rest on Wolfs 
notions of probability. Analogy clearly tends to suggest 
that he is wrong. An intelligent African, after becoming 
familiar with our alphabet, invented (he said, in a dream) a 
new and complicated one to suit the needs of his native 
language. No one can suppose that Greeks would be 
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slower by several hundred years than negroes, in their mental 
development 

As to materials again, the case against Wolf is particularly 
strong. The Greeks had been, as we are now told by 
archaeologists, for uncounted centuries in close connec- 
tion with Egypt. * They had every opportunity of seeing and 
obtaining papyrus if they chose to do so. Even if they did 
not choose, the absence of what we now consider suitable 
writing materials never yet delayed the art of writing when 
once known. The Aztecs, like the old lonians, according 
to Herodotus, wrote or painted numerous documents on 

« 

the skins of beasts. 

The Creek Indians were in a much more backward condi- 
tion than the Aztecs. Yet the * Kasilita Migration L^end ' 
was inscribed on a buffalo skin, and handed to Governor Ogle- 
thorpe in 1735, by Tchikilli. According to the American 
Gazetteer of 1762, the legend was 'curiously written in red 
and black characters on the skin of a young buffala' The 
said skin was set in a frame, and hung up in the Georgia 
office in Westminster. The legend contained some fifteen 
hundred words. The skin, unhappily, is lost ; nor do we 
know in what kind of characters it was inscribed If it were 
in picture writing of any sort, the fact would be interesting ; 
if it were in our alphabet, this would prove that a compara- 
tively barbarous people could and did learn to use writing 
for literary purposes much more rapidly than Wolf thinks 
probable in the case of the Greeks.* 

That the Ojibbeways used pictiu^ writing to record on 
birch bark, not only their cosmogonic legends, but even 
brief lyrics, we learn from Kohl.* Analogy thus indicates 

* T\mdLttsV^int, Journal of Ilellemc Studies^ 1890-91. 

* Gatschet's MigrcUum Legend. Brinton : Philadelphia, 18S4, p. 

235. 

' Kitchi Gamit where examples are given, reproduced in Custom and 

Mythf p. 292. 
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that even very backward peoples, with veiy scanty ap- 
pliances, may use these for literary purposes, and it seems 
improbable that the Greeks would be less apt than the 
Creeks. As for materials, writing has been impressed or 
inscribed on cakes of clay, as in Assyria ; on leaves of trees, 
as in fiurmah ; on bones, as in Arabia ; on tablets of wood, 
as in Greece ; on fragments of pottery, on plates of metal, 
on Scandinavian staves, on everything. 

There is no reason why Pausanias should not have seen 
at Ascra, as he teUs us that he did, if not the original copy 
of Hesiod, at least an extremely ancient copy, etched on thin 
and mouldering plates of lead. The magical imprecations 
scratched on very thin slices of lead, in our museums, show 
us what this manuscript was probably like. 

It is certain, from Homer, from tradition, and from 
remains of works of art, that Greece, in very early times, was 
ill close contact with Phcenicia and Egypt It is certain 
that the Phoenicians had early evolved, probably out of 
Egyptian hieratic characters, an alphabet To say that 
Greeks would need many centuries to make this alphabet 
serve their purposes, and would then be hampered by lack 
of writing material, is to make Greeks more stupid and slow 
than most races. We must not make too much of the 
absence of inscriptions, for example, on the graves at 
Myceiue. As has been alr^dy observed, in the Holy Isle 
of Loch Awe are many Celtic grave-stones, covered with 
sculptures of men and animals. But these monuments, 
probably of the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries, bear no in- 
scriptions, though writing, oi course, had long been familiar.' 
On a mere balance of probabilities, then, we are certainly 
entided to reject what Wolf thought probable, and to hold 
it likely that the quick-witted Greeks rapidly made prize of 

■ See note in TIU Bridal ef CaaUcktam^ by John Hay Allan, 
London, 1S22. 
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the Phoenician alphabet, and were not long before they 
applied it to literature.^ 

Wolf argues next on the evidence of mentions of early 
writing in the classics. Zaleucus in Italy (664 b.c) is said 
to have been the first who introduced written laws. Nitzsch 
controverts this opinion, founded on Strabo,' and Bergk 
declares that far too much weight is given to the evidence. 
' What was new was that Zaleucus first gave a comprehen- 
sive written code {Rechtsordnung), . . . The beginning of 
writing is not to be sought in political but in religious life.'* 
Wolf argues that Solon's laws (594 b.c.) were inscribed on 
rude materials, and j^ovorpo^Sov — that is, alternately from 
right to left, and from left to right But it does not follow 
that this manner of writing is less capable than another of 
literary employment. The famous inscription of the Greek 
mercenaries under Psammetichus, on the leg of the colossal 
figure at Abu Simbel, is very possibly older than 594 b.c, 
yet it is written from left to right* It is not easy to follow 
Wolfs argument here, and Volkmann is not too severe in 
calling it *very arbitrary.' In the eighth century, Wolf 
admits, some men of ingenuity may have used writing in 
Magna Grascia and Ionia, and such poets as Asius, Eumelus, 
and Arctinus may have done so, as well as the epic poets of 

* Mere imitativeness leads savages in the direction of writing. Mr. 
J. J. Atkinson informs me that, on the sudden arrival of a friend, he 
wrote a message on a piece of bark, gave it to a Kaneka in New Cale- 
donia, and sent him to the shop for some whisky. Next day the 
KLaneka returned to the shop with another piece of bark, on which he 
had scratched signs at random. He expected, but did not get, another 
bottle of whisky ; he had not quite understood the nature of writing, 
but his mind was travelling in the proper direction. 

* vi. 26a A., quoting Ephorus. 

' Bergk, Gr, LitL^ p. 195 ; Volckmann, Gtschichte und JCritiky p. 
187. 

* Bergk, i. 194. The Egyptians remarked on the Greek manner 
of writing from left to right (Herodotus, ii. 36). 
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the first Olympiads (p. Ixx). But writing for literary purposes 
in the whole of Greece cannot be earlier than the age of Pisis- 
tiatus. Wolf is reduced to this opinion because he is 
determined to give Pisistratus the credit of the first text of 
Homer. But it is clear enough that if men were writing in 
the eighth century, and if the Cyclic poems were written, 
the Homeric poems were not likely to be left unwritten. 

Modem opinion, in general, is opposed to the conclu- 
sions of Wolf about early Greek writing materials. * The 
clouds of dust in which Wolf obscured the beginnings of 
writing are dispelled.' ' 

The progress of reaction against Wolfs denial of writing 
to early Greece is well traced by Volkmann.* In 1828 
WolTs pupil, Kreuser, maintained the ancient priestly and 
oracular knowledge of the art, and took, as proof of its 
antiquity, the slow evolution of successive alphabets. From 
1828 onwards, Nitzsch busily opposed this part of Wolf's 
theory, and his energy was awakened again by the appear- 
ance of Lachmann's hypothesis of short scattered lays 
{LUdirthearie) in 1837. 

Nitzsch relied much on the educational employment of 
writing in early times ; for example, on the statement that 
Tyrtaeus was 'a teacher of letters.'' He also adduced 
Archilochus's emplojrment of the word skytali^ a system of 
cryptic writing,^ and Stesichorus's attribution of the art 
to Palamedes, in Trojan times.^ 

In 1830, Nitzsch forcibly argued for the very ancient use 
of prepared skins by the lonians and Barbarians, as reported 
by Herodotus. He pointed to such old proverbial expres- 
sions as ' Zeus looked long into the skins,' or Books of Fate. 

■ PhihlogUcke Untirsuchungen^ Kiessling und Wilamowitc-Mod- 
lendorff, viL 286 (Berlin, 1884). 

* p. 180 sqq, * Paosanias, iv. i^ 

« AichiL fr. 39. • Becker, Amscd. p. 783. 

E 
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He quoted an ingenious suggestion that the Homeric phrase 
' these things lie on the knees of the gods ' refers to what is 
written in Fate's leathern roll. Moreover, the whole of 
archseological discovery and ethnological research, shows 
us peoples in the old world and the new, writing in materials 
not better than the Greeks had at hand, even if they lacked 
papyrus. 

Another opponent of Wolfs doctrine, as fiar as writing 
was concerned, is Bemhardy, in Epicrisis disputaHonis 
WblfiafUB de carminibus Homericis} The difficult expres- 
sion l^ vn-opokr}^, in the story about Solon's legislation on 
the matter of the rhapsodes, Bemhardy understood to mean 
* ad fidem exemplaris probati,' ' in accordance with a good 
and received text' He argued that the Cyclic poems were 
written and read, and believed that great part of the Homeric 
epics had been committed to writing by the beginning of the 
Olympiads (776 b.c). But the vmtten texts were not for a 
reading public but ' for a narrow circle of schools, and the 
guild of Homeridae.' Bemhardy, however, does not go so 
far as to believe in the original writing of the epics. 

Volkmann himself argues the question of early Greek 
writing in the light of our wider knowledge of Greek in- 
scriptions discovered since Wolf's time, our wider know- 
ledge of Oriental antiquity, our wider knowledge of rade 
races ^generally. Some kind of writing is a very early ac- 
quisition of man's, the first step towards and the basis of 
culture. All civilised peoples have writing, or some analogous 
system of recording by signs. The early history of such 
signs, we may add, is incompletely known. The Australians, 
perhaps the most backward race with which we are ac- 
quainted, make use of * message sticks,' carved with lines 
and notches, which they can decipher. But this method 
answers rather to the rebuses composed of material objects, 

' Hal. 1846. 
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irbich are used by some of the natives of India, than to 
ictual writing.^ The Australian signs are probably agreed 
HI by the parties sending and receiving the * message stick/ 
whkii is their skyUU^^ We find no examples of such means 
li communication among the more advanced Maoris, whose 
iacred hymns are preserved by regular Si&ia-icaXui, oral 
teaching in priestly colleges, answering to that of the 
Homeridse of one Homeric hypothesis. The unknown 
irtists of the statues in Easter Island had a very elegant 
picture writing, in no way inferior, as fieu: as appearance goes, to 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, but, of course, indecipherable by us. 
The Incas had nothing more advanced than knotted cords 
of various colours, aids to memory which were only under- 
Btood by the learned, and which answered to the wampum 
belts of the North American Indians.' When they wished 
to reccMrd any matter they ' made a knot of it.' But the 
policy of the Incas was deliberately obscurantist, otherwise 
they might, perhaps, have borrowed a lesson from the hiero- 
glyphs of the Mayas in Yucatan. These are said to contain 
alphabetic characters. The Aztec system included picture 
signs and ' phonograms,' thus ' snake,' coatl^ is written with 
a sketch of a pot, eo(rnitt) and the sign of water, a(tt)} As 
mankind has thus always been striving after such signs, Volk- 
mann argues that the Homeric Greeks, civilised, acute, and 
in contact with peoples who could write, must not be denied 
the art, and the habit of employing it for literary purposes.^ 
Bergk observes : ' Long before there was a reading public, 

* A carious example is to be found in Mr. Kipling's book, Plain 
Tales from the Hills, Another example, nearer home, in Allen Breck*s 
tebas iniisiTe, m Mr. Stevenson's Kidnapped, 

* Brough Smyth, Aborigines of Australia, 

* Gardlasso de la Vega, Royal Commentaries of the Incas. 

* Tyk>r, £arly History of Mankind ^ p. 93. Taylor, The Alphabet^ 

* VoUunann, pp. 217, 218. 

B2 
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the poets made use of writing.' ' Bergk even thinks that the 
• letter ' of Proetus may have really been a letter. 

As far as writing materials go, then, the contention of 
Wolf is not valid. The date, however, of writing in Greece, 
and the date of its application to literature, are different 
matters, and both are obscure. But our resources greatly 
exceed those which were at Wolf's command. As Canon 
Taylor points out, in 1825 Rose's Inscriptiones Graca 
VetusHssima numbered less than one hundred. There 
are now more than ten thousand inscriptions in the four 
volumes of the Carpus Inscriptianum Gracarum^ and a 
complete collection might contain twice that number. Pro- 
bably there were inscriptions older than the oldest we 
possess. But, from those which are familiar, it is plain that 
writing in Greece, as a not uncommon accompHshment, 
may be at least as old as the ninth or tenth century B.C. 

The oldest inscription which we can approximately date 
is not very ancient It is the Greek writing on the leg of 
the colossal Rameses II., at Abu Simbel, near the second 
cataract of the Nile, guarding the river gates into ancient 
Nubia.' Some eight centuries after Rameses left The 
Silent Ones, his images, to watch the Desert and the Nile, 
certain Greek mercenary soldiers of Psammetichus, King of 
Egypt, cut their names on the leg of the colossus. There 
were two kings named Psammetichus : the amdottieri of 
either may have chiselled the inscription. The date of the 
earlier is 654-617 B.C. ; the date of the later is 594-589 B.a 
It is more cautious to suppose that the later king is the 
person mentioned in the document It consists of five lines 
written from left to right, and in the reading of Blass and 

* Gritch. LUeraturgeschicktey p. 526. 

* Brugsch, History of Egypt, English translation, iL 95, 312. 
Lepsius, Denkmdler aus Aegypten, vol xil pi. 98, 99^ where there are 
large facsimiles of the inscriptions. 
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Wiedemann * may be translated thus : ' When the King 
Psamatichus came to Elephantine, these words wrote the 
men with Psammatichus son of Theocles. They sailed, 
and came above Cercis, as far as the River let them. The 
men of alien speech led Potasimpto ; the Egyptians, Amasis. 
Axchon, son of Amoebichus, and Pelegos, son of Eudamos, 
wrote Us.' There are also graffiti by men of Teos, Colo- 
phon, lalysus in Rhodes, and other Greek adventurers. If 
we put the date no higher that 590 b.c, these chisellings 
prove that the Dugald Dalgettys of Greece could read, and 
write neatly and intelligibly, and from left to right, and with 
six vowels, and three new letters, ^ Xi ^y^ unknown to 
the parent alphabet, the Phoenician — six hundred years 
before our era. Now, writing must probably have existed 
for centuries before it was an ordinary accomplishment. 
Moreover, the characters used, when compared with other 
early inscriptions, show great advance on these, and it is 
natural to suppose that the advance required a long period 
of evolution. The inscriptions at Branchidae near Miletus 
are about a century later, yet in the characters evolution 
has had time to produce few changes. At Abu Simbel H 
(eta) is used both as an English H, and as a vowel, long 
E. At Branchidx H is only employed as a vowel. Koppa, 
something like our Q, is used at Abu Simbel, at Branchidae 
it has disappeared. There is no long O (omega) at Abu 
Simbel, at Branchidae it is in use. 

'Since it took nearly a century to bring about these 
three innovations, it is obvious that a century would be 
wholly inadequate for effecting the enormously greater 
amount of divergence between the Abu Simbel alphabet 
and the parent Phcenician ' (Taylor, ii. 1 7). Between the 
original Phoenician alphabet and that of Abu Simbel there 
are great differences, which (unless invented in a dream, 

' Taylor, ii 12. 
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as in Africa) could not be rapidly developed. Thei« are 
three additional letters at Abu Simbel over and above the 
Phoenician, and the vowels have been evolved. 

We have examined the process of evolution downwards, 
from Abu Simbel to Branchidae. Let us now look at 
inscriptions older than that of Abu Simbel, but not so easy 
to date. Cadmus (' the Man of the East ') brotight letters 
to Greece, according to Herodotus, touching at the Isle of 
Thera on his way. By an interesting coinddencei that extinct 
volcano supplies the oldest known Greek inscriptions, cut<m 
blocks of lava or basalt Some are written in Phoenician 
fashion, from right to left. Some are written alternately from 
right to left and from left to right {doustrophedon). A third 
kind are from left to right, as at Abu SimbeL 

The first sort is little modified from the Phoenician 
original. In place of /Ai, ^, as at Abu Simbel, we have 
nH. Thus ^ had not been invented, and H was still, as 
in English, an aspirate. In these early writings QH {fk) 
is used in place of X (rAi), KH was also in vogue. 
Not to delay, the Thera inscriptions 'cover the 
whole period during which the change in direction of 
the writing took place.' What, then, is the date of the 
inscriptions in Thera ? It seems only natural to believe 
that, between the most archaic and the more modem writings 
a long period of time must have gone by. Though Kirch- 
hoff and Mr. Newton place them ail about 620 B.C. it is 
easier to agree with Canon Taylor, that the various methods 
were slowly evolved, and even the least archaic of these is 
more archaic than the writing at Abu SimbeL If changes 
in the alphabet were made gradually, not per saitupt^ we 
might not exceed in allowing for several centuries between 
the oldest Theran inscriptions and that which is not later 
than 590 B.C. We might take 950 b.c. as a possible date 
for the beginning of writing in Greece. But when the 
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Gwdks b^gui to nse writing for the preservatioo of liteniy 
compositioDS is quile another questioii. 

Here we hate littie bat anakigy to guide us. Were 
lettecsasedforloDgy as Wolf sapposesionly in brief inscrq>> 
tioQS 00 stone or metal ? It at onoe occms to the mind 
that the fiist Fhcgmrian letters wfaidi Gredcs would see at 
hcxne most have been in portable documents, not inscrip- 
tioos 00 pillazs or on walls. Again, the Aztecs had large 
nombeis of docoments painted on skins, but of inscriptions 
00 monuments they hate left scarce any at alL There 
seems to be no good reason why Gieece, or any nation^ 
should have b^un to practise the art of writing on die 
hardest and most difficuh materials. 

Once more, analogy shows that even very rude people^ 
like the Ojibbeways, use their picture signs to record their 
brief lyric poems.^ The Icelanders of the heroic age (arc 
1000 AjyJ) were no great writers, but they, too^ carved their 
songs in runes, on staves, if we may trust the Sagas. Egypt 
and Assyria showed to travelled Greeks the example of 
writing for purposes of literature. These analogies tend, 
as £ur as they go, towards the presumpticMi that, once 
acquainted with letters, the Greeks would not long delay to 
write out their poems and other such matters. Thus Beigk 
is inclined to believe that writing is older than the Iliad 
and Odyssey, and that the original poet of these epics may 
also have been among the first to use writing as an aid to 
memory and in composition. The Odyssey according to 
Wilamowitz could in no other way have been composed, 
but he is speaking of ' our Odyssey ' as it stands, in his 
opinion a late piece of patchwork (ofi. cii, p. 293). 

Wolf next argues against writing in Homer's day, from 

' It may be urged that these are magical chants, and that the 
picture sgns are parts of 'the magic But the earliest use of writisg 
roust also have seemed to possess magical efficacy. 
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Homer's silence. It is plain that this argument must not 
be too hardly pressed. As we have seen, signet rings were 
in existence (say 1400 B.a) in Mycenae, but Homer never 
mentions rings.' Two passages have been much discussed 
The first is the marking of each hero's token, or lot, by a 
private sign (cr^fia) which he recognised when he saw it' 
These ' signs ' were not writing, or the herald would have 
read out the name of the owner of the wiiming lot But it 
does not follow that writing was unknown. Ancient signs 
are used in casting lots for portions of common land, by 
persons who can write perfectly well. The other passage ' 
refers to the famous so-called letter of Proetus. We have 
already stated Wolfs argument On the other side it can 
only be said that if the ' baneful tokens ' need not have been 
writing, nothing proves that they were not It is plain that 
they would have been intelligible to Bellerophon, for they 
were not in * an open envelope ' but in a folded tablet It 
is plain that they were not a mere picture of a man with his 
head cut off, they signified * many deadly things.' It is mani- 
fest, too, that lobates expected to receive credentials : he 
asked for them after ten days passed in courteous entertain- 
ment These tokens may have been anything, from something 
like Aztec rebuses, to Phoenician characters. There can be 
no absolute certainty on the subject. The persons, too, are 
Lycian, not Greek. As to Rousseau's remark, that the * silly 
complications' of the Odyssey would have been unravelled by 
a letter, the remark is imbecile. By a letter from whom to 
whom ? From Odysseus to Penelope ? But a message in 
the mouth of the swineherd would have been safer than a 
note which Antinous or Eurymachus might have intercepted. 
It was necessary to the scheme of Odysseus that his wife 

> Pliny, xxxiii. 4, where Pliny says that Homer does mention cedi- 
cillos epistularum, 

» Iliad, vu. 175. ■ Ibid. vi. 168. 
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should not know of his arrival Or did Rousseau imagine 
that there should have been postal communication be- 
tween Ogygia and Ithaca? Wolf was too ready to accept 
support frooL the flippant ignorance of the Frenchman. 

The argument from Homer's silence, then, is of slight 
value. He is silent about other matters with which he must 
have been acquainted. The epic, too, is a thing of old 
formube, a mass of survivals, and a poet who could write 
might think the mention of letters as great an anachronism 
in his lay as forgery seems in Marmion, Thus, on the 
whole, the tendency of modem opinion on this matter is 
conservative, is opposed to Wolfs conclusions. We may 
not be able to prove that Homer could write, but we see 
that Wolf has not demonstrated the opposite. 



[CHAPTER V 

CRITICISM OF WOLF 
II 

We now arrive at the constructive part of Wolfs task. He 
has, as he supposes, destroyed the belief in an early written 
epic ; how, then, did the epic survive ; how did it obtain its 
present form ? First, the lays of Homer were preserved by 
rhapsodes, or public reciters. But Wolfs whole argument 
is meant to show that these men, from Homer's own day 
till the beginning of the fifth century, were poets themselves. 
He insists that they would wilfully alter, *cut,* lengthen, 
and interpolate, at will The la3rs thus altered beyond hope 
of recognition would reach the time of Pisistratus, would 
then be written out, and begin to receive polish, and be 
welded into unity. 

But what do we know about the rhapsodes ? Were they 
really poets ? Did they not only make lays of their own, 
but also recite and alter those of earlier minstrels ? Was the 
instruction (8i8ao-#caXta) of rhapsodes an accurate affair, or 
could the reciter mangle his original as he pleased ? It is 
clear that, in Wolf's opinion, he might take any liberty 
{Prolegg, cv). ' There was every opportunity for changing, 
omitting, and adding. Their care was not to keep the songs 
intact.' He cites, as analogous to the rhapsodes, however, 
the Druids and bards, of whose educational system we 
know nothing. Two analogous cases we really know, in 
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New Zealand and in ancient India. In New Zealand the 
Maoris have, or had, r^;alar schools of oral instruction. 
Boys and young men wane taught to repeat, with accuracy, 
the long and remariuible poems containing the cosmogonic 
l^ends of New Zealand.^ 

In this case, however, as probably in that of the Druids, 
the hymns were sacred, and accuracy was a religious 
necessity. The same remark applies to the Vedic hymns, 
which were preserved by a thorough system of oral instruc- 
tion, long before India had the means of writing.' But we 
cannot be certain that the pre-eminent excellence of the 
Homeric epics would, in a non-writing age, secure for 
them such sedulous care Wolfs rhapsodes had nothing 
less in their minds, according to him, than the maintenance 
of a pure text The * teaching ' they received was thus 
of less than no value for preserving the old songs. Now, 
to preserve the old songs is the one object of such schools 
of oral traditional poetry as we know in experience. 
Wolf slightly mentions the familia^ guild, or college of 
Homeridae in Chios, but he probably did not suppose 
that they, any more than other rhapsodes, cared about 
maintaining the original form of the lays. These Homerida 
play a great part in the hypothesis of some who do 
not believe in an early written Iliad or Odyssey. The 
darkling topic only concerns us as far as the Homeridse, or 
the rhapsodists, or both, may have preserved, or corrupted, 
or in any way manipulated ancient lays. The theory is 
that the Homeridae were a guild of poets and reciters, who^ 
possessing ancient lays in oral memory, possessing, for 
example, an original poem on the wrath of Achilles, com- 
posed additional pieces which they recited as Homeric, 
and so gradually produced the greater part of our Iliad. 

■ Taylor, New ZealmuL White, Th4 History cf New Zealand^ t 1 1. 
' Max Miiller, History of Ssutskrit IMeraiure, 
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To this hypothesis there are several objections. As Mr. 
Matthew Arnold argues,^ we cannot believe in the existence 
of a number of great poets, all masters of the grand style ; 
by which, of course, he does not mean mere epic formula, 
dialect, and commonplace. It is said that there are usually 
several great poets when there is one, as witness the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, the age of Louis XIV., the period of 
Byron, Scott, Shelley, Keats, and Coleridge. But these 
great contemporaries are always very distinct in style and 
genius. Nobody could mistake Webster for Shakspeare, 
Byron for Keats, Coleridge for Scott. In Molibre's day, 
no living man could have written an act worthy of a 
place in one of his comedies. In two years' space, Eng- 
land was enriched by Waverley and Pride and Prejudice. 
No works could be more dissimilar and distinct It is 
thus improbable that, even granting the epic common- 
place, one poet told of Helen on the wall and beside 
Hector's corpse, while another sang of the fall of Patro- 
clus, and so on. Once more, all experience shows us that 
great poets will not choose to father their own works 
on another. * Poet is jealous of poet,' says Hesiod. Is it 
probable that, in the life, or after the death, of the composer 
of the 'Wrath of Achilles,* another minstrel, equally great, 
would refuse all claim to his own Helen, his Paris, his visit 
of Priam to Achilles, and modestly declare that these im- 
mortal scenes were his predecessor's ? It is not in human 
nature to act thus, however careless an age may be of 
literary property. Again, it is plain that while poets were 
celebrating, under shadow of Homer's shield, their local 
heroes, and glorifying their own states, other cities would 
jealously watch the process, and would demur to including 
the fantasies of individuals in the general glory roll of Greece. 
If even there were a guild of Homeridae, we might as 

■ Lectures on Translating Homer, 
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easily believe that they tried to preserve the lays with 
accuracy, as that they deliberately mangled and interpolated 
them. But was there ever any such guild, or clan, in Chios 
and elsewhere ? Pindar ^ speaks of * Homeridae ' (literally, 
• descendants of Homer *), * minstrels of stitched, or woven 
lays.' The scholiast explains : * Of old they called men of 
Homer's clan (ycKo?) " Homeridae," who chanted his lays lie 
htoBoxn^i afterwards the term was applied to rhapsodes not 
of his kin,' as the Chian Cynaethus. 

Strabo ' writes : * The Chians, too, lay claim to Homer, 
offering as strong proof the so-called Homeridas of his clan, 
of whom Pindar also makes mention ' — that is, in the line 
about ' Homeridas, chanters of woven lays.' But this con- 
nection of Chios with the Homeridae, is a mere theory of 
the Chians. Neither Pindar, nor even his scholiast, mentions 
Chios. Harpocration, in his lexicon, has ' Homeridae : a 
clan in Chios, as Acusilaus writes. Hellanicus, in the 
Atlantis^ avers that they were named from the poet.' 
Suidas says that 'the Homeridae were a Chian clan, 
named from Homer.' The evidence of Acusilaus is highly 
suspicious.' Suidas also offers an alternative derivation 
of 'Homeridae,' which Harpocration too gives in very 
obscure language.^ The question is. Are these Homeridae 
reported to have had clan-ritual and offerings, like other 
clans (ycFi;)? Apparently Harpocration's authority, Se- 
leucus, did not believe this, for he denied it, and in- 
sisted on the alternative etymology of 'Homeridae' from 
o/ii9po9, a hostage. In brief, as Nutzhom says : 'The word 
Homeridae sometimes means men who busied themselves 
with Homer, sometimes appears as the title of a Chian 
family, who, as some thought, received their name from the 
poet This is all that the ancients knew about the 

' Nemean Odcs^ il i. ' xiv. p. 645. 

* Volkmann, p. 261. ^ Ibid, p. 26^^272, 
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Homeridae, but it has offered stuff" enough for learned com- 
bination and conjecture.* ' We know no more, and are not 
even sure what the scholiast means when he says that the 
Homeridas chanted the lays iK Sia^)fiq. Does this signify that 
they chanted in succession, one following the other, or that 
they inherited and handed down their knowledge of the lays 
from generation to generation ? All is hopelessly abandoned 
to conjecture. So much for the Homeridae. They off"er no- 
thing to build or wreck a creed upon. They may have 
maintained an accurate text of Homer, or may not We 
are in total ignorance. A somewhat vague use of the 
hypothesis of an Homeric * school,' perhaps indicated by 
tradition as the ' Homeridae,' is made by Mr. Leaf in his 
Companion to the Iliad (p. 21) — there was ^a body to 
maintain a fixed standard,' ' a central authority.' But a fixed 
standard was just what they did not maintain, as each 
member of the school, at his own will and £uitasy, gave 
* something new.' Obviously, such a school would not 
preserve so much as deprave the older lays. Before poems 
thus composed could be wrought into the scheme of the 
Iliad, a ' Recension ' would be absolutely necessary. And 
when was it made if the Pisistratus legend is a fable ? 

As for the rhapsodes, we first hear of them as existing in 
Solon's time. Herodotus (v. 67) says that Cleisthenes of 
Sicyon forbade the local rhapsodes to recite Homer at the 
games, because Homer praised his enemies, the Argives 
(circ, 600 B.C.). Beyond that our historical evidence does 
not go, though, no doubt, the contests of rhapsodes were 
then an old institution. There is no trace of these contests 
in Homer, though Thamyris competed with the Muses. 
But the Hymn to Apollo^ which was old enough to be re- 
garded as Homeric by Thucydides, proves the antiquity of 
such competitive displays. The scholion on Pindar, already 

' Nutzhorn, Die EntsiehungswHse^ p. 67. 
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quoted, after saying that the Homeridae were originally the 
reciters of the Homeric poems, adds : ' The name was after- 
wards applied to rhapsodes not of Homer's clan. The 
company of Cynsethus was particularly conspicuous. They 
are said to have made many lays and incorporated them 
with those of Homer. Cynsethus was a Chian who, of the 
poems attributed to Homer, is said to have written the Hymn 
to Apollo. This Cynsethus was the first to recite the Homeric 
epics in Syracuse, about Ol. 69, as Hippostratus says.' 

Here one thing only is plain. Cynaethus, though a 
Chian, and in one sense an tiomerid, had no claim to be of 
the dan of Homer. As it is hardly credible that Homer 
was unknown in Syracuse B.C. 504, we must imagine that 
he was known, but not recited, if the story be true. In 
that case, he must have been known through written texts. 
In Sicily, Theagenes of Rhegium had already philosophised 
on Homer. In Sicily, too, lived Xenophanes, who says 
that all men learn Hom^, and who blames his mythological 
scandals. It is not to be believed that S3^racuse knew 
nothing of Homer after he was so familiar in Sicily. It may 
be that Cynsethus vras the first who, in Syracuse, declaimed 
Homer at a fSestival ; he cannot have been the first who intro^ 
duced his poems there. 

Against the theory that Solon first made the rhapsodes 
put order into the poems, Volkmann argues that, if they 
really were a guild for preserving the lays, it was in their 
interest always to have done this, and that they would not 
need a layman to teach them their business. 

It is evident that our knowledge of the rhapsodes is for 
too slight to be the basis of a theory and can be of no 
service to Wolf. We do not know when, or how, the 
minstrel, chanting his own songs, declined into the reciter 
declaiming those of other people. We do not know how 
soon a sentiment in favour of maintaining favourite pieces 
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io tfaar ordinal and futxintc iofm mj lisve arisen. 
We cannoc esriinatr^ the jakxsj wfaicfa may have made 
a minstrel pie%eut his mais from grtting oppcttombes 
to learn his compositioos bf heart, nor can we be certain 
that Tuiitj wouki not lestiain the ritals from attempting 
this kind of piracy. We have no real testimony as to 
the eiftlenre of an Homeric guild in Chios^ and, if it did 
exist, we cannot say whether its members strove to keep 
pure, or laboored to expand and alter, die lays of their 
eponymoos hero. Homer. The fiewsarviring traditions^ vague 
hints, obscure and oonupt passatges of lost writers bearing 
on these topics have been sifted, disnwsed, conjectuially 
emended at vast length, and yidd nothing positive. We 
may try what Kg^it analogy can yidd by comparing the man- 
ners of other times and nations, but that l^itissddom *dry 
lighL' We are, in fiKl, as frir as ever from learning whence 
came the unity and constniction of the epics. It could not 
be given. Wolf holds, by the ordinal minstrd, who^ ex kypo- 
thesis could not write. Nor could it arise foctuitoasly, when 
any portion of the poems mi^ be redted, apart from its 
context WoU^ as we saw, dedares that a poet of Homer's 
age would have had no audience for sodi long pieces, and 
could have had no readers. Wolf forgets that a couit 
minstrd might continue his narration through the winter 
nights of a month, if he pleased. He also makes the 
fruniliar confusion of supposing that, even if a man could 
write, he would not write out a poon, unless he had a read- 
ing public. The Middle Ages fortunately suj^ly an example 
to the point The SM(f^i?a&M^ exists at the Bodleian, in 
the manuscript book of a trtmohrt^ or Old Frendi rluq)sode. 
His public did not read the manuscript, but he refreshed 
with it his own memory. Reading was a very rare accom- 
plishment, but the Song of Roland was probably composed 
by the aid of writing, and was certainly preserved in that 
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way, not for a reading public, but for the use of the author, 
and of such reciters as could obtain copies. In similar 
circumstances, if writing existed, but was little practised, 
Homer might readily have composed by the aid of writing, 
and used his copy to aid his memory, though there was no 
reading public. 

A well-known and ancient Greek tradition could only 
have come into existence in this state of affairs. Homer is 
said to have married his daughter to Stasinus, and to have 
given her the copy of the * Cypria * as her dowry. Now, 
such a gift could only have been valuable (i) in an age of 
copyright like our own, when the owner of the poem might 
make his terms with a publisher, or (2) in an age when no 
one could recite a poem, and obtain the rewards for reciting 
it, unless he had a copy of the work. The former alterna- 
tive is out of the question. An example of the second is 
supplied by the early Middle Ages. A trouv^re leaves, in 
verse, his own copy of his epic poem {chanson de geste) to his 
son. He tells the young man that he himself has lived very 
well by reciting it, that he has carefully prevented other 
trouvtrts from getting copies, and that he hopes the poem 
will be as valuable to his son as it had been to himself.* 

The tradition about the dowry, of course, is not to be 
taken as an historical fact. But the legend could only have 
arisen either in an age of copyright, or in such circum- 
stances as the trouvkre describes : that is, when writing 
existed but there was no reading public Thus both of 
Wolfs arguments carry no conviction. There might easily 
be audiences in the princely hall for a long epic, and a man 
who could write might, and would, write out a poem, though 
he had no reading public, as did the author of the Song of 
Roland. Yet Wolf says : * If Homer had no readers, I 
cannot imagine how he could ever have thought of com- 

' L^n Gautier, Epopies Fratt^aiteSf L 215, 216. 

r 
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posing sock Song and dabontdj connected bys ' (/VnA^. 
pi cxii). Afl this seems a wandering from die main point — 
bow did Odyssey and Iliad come into existence? But the 
argument of Wolf, hastily written, with the printer's deril 
always at the door, is, in iasx, loose and rambling. 

It occurs to him (p. atrr) that his task will be easier 
if he can show that the unity is not so marrdOoos after alL 
That of the Odyssey he admits, but expbins as die con- 
itr u c ti ve work of a later age which put together old lays that 
happened to fit That of the Iliad he impugns, iMit this 
is not the place to defend it WolTs business is to show 
that the unity is a very late effort of art The original 
poet wove the web so far, others completed it As we have 
teen, he argues that the Cyclic poems (of the eighth cen- 
tury) lack unity. Now, if these authors had imitated 
Homer, they would have aimed at unity. They did not : 
therefore they did not know the Homeric examples as we 
possess them ; therefore, too, poetical unity is the work of a 
later age than theirs. To this, arguing by analogy, we might 
answer that the Song of Roland of the eleventh century, 
has much more unity and coherence than its languid and 
difiuse rcmanienunts in a later and more cultivated age. 
On the whole point, modem scholars are directly opposed to 
Wolf. Since the work of Welcker (Der epUche Cycius) it has 
been generally recognised that the Cyclic poems presuppose 
the existence of an Iliad, and were deliberately planned for 
the purpose of introducing and continuing its narrative.' 

Wolf's strictures, which follow, on interpolations in the 
epics, znA junctura between what had been unconnected 
rhapsodies or lays, will be examined later. He has now 
convinced himself that writing did not exist for hterary pur- 
poses in Homer's time ; that Homer could not write, and 

* See Jcbb, Introduction to Horner^ pp. 150-153. Monro, Journal 
of HelUnic Studies^ iv. 305, v. I. 
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woald have had no motive for writing if he could ; that 
poems older than the epics as we have them show none of 
their unity and constructive art ; that this art is, therefore, 
later ; that the Iliad and Odyssey present signs of tinkering, 
and in l^urt they are a congtries^ but not a fortuitous congeries^ 
of poetic atoms. Their unity was the work of many minds 
in many ages, all labouring on the remembered lays of the 
original minstrels. As we saw, he adduces ancient 
doubts as to the originality of several books, and then ex- 
amines what is reported by tradition as to the literary history 
of the epics. It is in this history that he must discover the 
method of the evolution. His first really important point, 
Solon's law as to reciting Homer at tne Panathenaic games, 
has been discussed already. But the point is, to the last 
degree, obscure. As Mr. Monro remarks, in his edition of 
the Iliad (p. xv), our only good evidence is that of the 
orators Lycurgus and Isocrates. The law of * our fathers,' 
according to Lycurgus, appointed Homer's to be the only 
poems recited at the quinquennial Panathenaea.^ The 
remark of Isocrates is still more vague. ^ The garbled or 
corrupt evidence of Dieuchidas of Megara in Diogenes 
Laertius is earher, but is interested (as there was a quarrel 
between M^;ara and Athens, which turned on a line in the 
catalogue of the ships) and is interrupted by lacunas. The 
text has been interminably discussed, to no sound purpose.' 
Leaving matter so disputable. Wolf at last comes to his 
point. He will now show us how and when the unity of 
construction was given and artistic merit imparted to the 
epic& ' History speaks. The voice of all antiquity, and 

' Leocr, p. 209. ' Panegyr, c 42. 

' Volkmann, p. 306. The value of the evidence of Dieuchidas, 
and the Alexandrine estimate of it, are discussed by MoUendoriT (Phih' 
logische UnUrsuchungen, Berlin, 1884, p. 342) and by Ludwich 
{Aristarchs Homerische Texikritiky yl 399). 
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JSnfstehungswetse der Hotnerischen Gedichte^ p. 15,' will be 
found the array of the evidence on which Wolf and, later, 
Lachmann relied, and a criticism of the Pisistratean hypo- 
thesis. 

Though Wolf curiously exaggerated the value of his 
witnesses, yet he showed his acuteness by projecting a theory 
of this kind. Something of the sort is absolutely necessary 
to all who argue freely against the unity and originality of 
the epics. If they are in the right ; if every popular poet 
who chose could cut and carve the body of Homer, and 
could insert what he pleased of his own ; if these processes 
were going on for three hundred years, from Smyrna on the 
east to Massilia in the west, how did Greece ever obtain one 
generally recognised text of Iliad and Odyssey ? Would not 
Thessaly have one text, Thebes another, Athens a third, 
Colophon a fourth, all widely and irreconcilably diiferent, as 
different poets, for different reasons, had modified, abridged, 
and enlarged? 

Wolf saw clearly that, if an early written text, and copies 
from it, were to be abandoned as impossible, he must find 
a time, a place, and an editor, to whom Greece owed a 
fcxtus receptus. Editor and place he found in Pisistratus, 
and at Athens. But, if separatist scholars reject his theory, 
as a myth without basis in evidence, how do they account 
for the present existence of Iliad and Odyssey ? If Pisi- 
stratus and his friends did not give unity to scattered lays, 
who did, and when, and where ? 

We have examined the hypothesis of a kind of poetical 
college, a society of Homeridae, who first recited and after- 
wards enlarged, and finally, perhaps, codified the ca sua 
lays, and imposed the mass on Hellas as recognised 
wholes. Meanwhile, Wolfs Pisistratean hypothesis is not 
only deficient in evidence, but in direct ontradiction with 

> Leipzig, 1869. 
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Other old literary m3rths, which offer as good testimony as 
that of Cicero and Pausanias. More than three centuries 
beford Cicero, Ephorus and Heraclides Ponticus observe 
that Lycurgus brought the Homeric poems from Asia to 
Sparta. Diogenes, we have seen, practically asserts that 
Homer had already existed * in order ' when Solon made 
the rhapsodes recite him in order. The author of the 
pseudo-Platonic Hipparchus attributes to his hero what 
Dieuchidas attributes to Solon. These contradictory legends 
cancel each other. ' It is hardly too much to say that they 
are versions of a single story, told in turn of the chief states- 
men of early Greek history.' ' 

The present writer must venture, however, to express 
his own opinion that where there is so much confused 
smoke of tradition, there may have been some fire of fact. 
All the traditions maintain that the Homeric poems were, 
at one time, in a * scattered * state. Most of the legends 
find the place of their collection at Athens. Now, grant- 
ing that the epics, as continuous wholes, were composed 
and possibly written, at a very early date, historical causes 
would tend to break up their unity. When the Achaean 
courts were ruined, there would no longer be an audience 
for long poems, an audience meeting night by night in a 
royal hall. To a popular audience, assembled on a day of 
festival, reciters would declaim only portions of the poems. 
The more striking passages would be the favourites both of 
rhapsodes and listeners. Thus the poems would tend to 
degenerate into mere 'Beauties of Homer.' To prevent 
this was the object of the law attributed to Solon. Thus 
Athens, in a sense, perhaps really did collect what was being 
scattered, and did restore the connection of the lays. That 
written texts should be copied out at Athens is not unlikely. 
But, if it were so, we may see how little Athens, with all her 

' Monro, vol. i. p. xxvii. 
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advantages, could interpolate the poems, by the very scarcity 
of allusions to the city. Wilamowitz (p. 245) finds an Attic 
interpolation in Iliad xii. 372, where Pandion (an Attic 
name) carries his bow for Teucer ! Then there is the 
famous disputed line about Aias, in the catalogue, and the 
lines on the city of Erechtheus (ii. 546), there are a very few 
references to Menestheus (xiii. 195), and to Theseus, as in 
the Odyssey (xi. 631). If these be Attic interpolations, they 
show how very little even an ambitious and poetic state 
could do in the way of interpolating. She could not intro- 
duce the Aristeia of a local hero. How, then, and by whom, 
and when, were all the other innumerable * interpolations ' 
made? 

Another problem arises, how did the successive additions 
win general acceptance as part of the epic? We must 
remember that the epic was more than a poem, it was taken 
as history, its evidence was quoted as justifying titles to 
land, and was jealously watched, as we see in the Megarian 
tradition that Solon interpolated certain lines, Iliad, ii. 
557-8.* Now, if the Iliad in the time of Solon was being 
quoted as unimpeachable authority for territorial claims, is it 
likely that Pisistratus would have been allowed later to put 
forward, with the general consent of Greece, an Athenian 
edition, and that the first ? If the verses, in Solon's day, 
only existed in memory, they would have been of little value 
as testimony in a court of arbitration. 

The evidence as to the popularity of Homeric poetry, 
among all Greek-speaking peoples, in times very remote, is 
considerable. But, in estimating it, we are always met by the 
difficulty that Homeric incidents may have been known, and 
assigned to Homer, yet need not have existed in the shape 
which we now possess, in Iliad and Odyssey. Thus Alc- 

* Strabo, ix. 394. Aristotle, Rhetoric^ i. 1$. 
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unguem complanaium^ 'polished to the nail,' what becomes 
of all the talk about its inconsistencies and blunders ? But, 
if it is not so polished, what were all the ' diaskeuasts ' and 
other polishers who succeeded Pisistratus about ? It is 
either polished or it is not If it is, ccidit quastio as to 
its innumerable defects. 

If it is not, what becomes of the industry of the polishers? 
The Venetian scholia mention several pass 'ges as interpo- 
lations by Diaskeuasts. And Wolf alleges that these Dia- 
skeuasts were exactores vel politoresy ' polishers ' of the text, 
contemporary with or rather later than Pisistratus. 

But the word Diaskeuast means nothing of this kind. 
They were interpolators of fictitious lines. Homer was not 
the only sufferer. Aristophanes even, according to Aristar- 
chus and Apollonius, had been the victim of diaskeuastic in- 
dustry.' The term Scoo-iccva^ctv means *to corrupt a genuine 
text,' as Galen says some supposed the text of Hippocrates 
to have been corrupted. A number of examples from Arist- 
archus's criticism of the Iliad will be found in Lehrs.' In 
each case the motive for the interpolation is assigned. The 
examples are of no very great magnitude or importance. 
Many modem critics, however, assign nearly as much of the 
epic to interpolators as to Homer. Among his ' polishers ' 
Wolf thinks that Onomacritus the forger, Simonides of 
Ceos, and Anacreon of Teos may be reckoned. 

Leaving the age of Pisistratus, Wolf presumes that early 
copyists would produce very various texts, partly from varia- 
tions in recital, partly from mere whim. Men would treat 
Homer, in fact, as editors, early in our century, treated the 
Border Ballads, interpolating, mixing texts for purely 
aesthetic reasons, and generally incurring the just wrath of 
Ritson. To this we need only answer that the common 

* Aristoph. /^ana, 1439 s^^, Lchrs*s Arisiarchus^ p. 328. 
« Op, cU. pp. 329, 33a 
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sacred poetry and educational text-book of Greece was 
hardly likely to be treated as Bishop Percy handled popolar 
t>allads. These were new to men of letters ; Homer was of 
a holy antiquity. These were the literature of peasants; 
Homer was the charter of kings and states. 'All men 
learned Homer ' as early as 550 b c, according to Xeno- 
phanes.* All states and priests appealed to his evidence. 
To alter it purposely was no light thing, that every amateur 
should try his hand on it, ex ingeniosa libidine. 

Wolf declares that the text was altered summa letdtate^ 
* with the utmost frivolity.' Ludwich, on the other hand, 
avers that never did a people preserve any language so 
piously and carefully as the Greeks preserved their epic 
idiom.' The same writer regards the supposed fantastic 
correctors and revisors as mere modem puppets of the 
fniK^.* Assuredly this view has more a priori probability. 
In the very nature of the case, public sentiment would not 
allow every poetaster to deface, as Wolf imagines, the most 
snored national possession, by * adding grace, where grace 
*horc was none.'* We have seen that the early copies, 
which the Alexandrian critics han<}led under the Ptolemies, 
wore of two classes. Some were styled ' civic copies,' and 
were named from Marseilles, Chios, Argos, Sinope, Cyprus, 
and C'rcto. Others were styled ai jcar' ofvSpo, and bore the 
names of individuals, as of Antimachus of Colophon and^ 
Aristotle, As to the civic copies Wolf believes that, though 
they came fri>m Chios or Massilia, they need not have been 
n\ade sihh ially and by public demand for these states. We 
talk i>f the \'enicc manuscript now without meaning that 

IT l.mlwioh. Aristm/xks H^mmsfkt TudJbiiH^ ii. 448, note 

lAuUuh. ,4n>t^'A> AVn^A*j Tejc/Jcritii, ii. 458W Leipzig, 
iSSv 
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it was written for the Venetian commonwealth. However 
this may be, it is certain that the Marseilles text, for ex- 
ample, differed very little indeed from that of Aristarchus. 
The scholia cite the Marseilles reading frequently : it varies 
from that of Aristarchus, when it does differ, only in matters 
of grammatical mint and cumin. If Wolf were right, we 
should expect to find whole passages of entirely different 
tenor, omissions and additions, added graces, and de- 
formities purged. 

But the differences in Alexandrian texts are really of 
little more importance than the errors which have idready 
crept into the poems of Scott, and even into the novels of 
Thackeray. One could point out in Pendennis a passage 
that might keep all Germany busy with conjectures and 
emendations. It is true that we do not know the date of 
the 'ancient texts ' mentioned by the scholiasts, nor even the 
dates of the Chian and Massiliot texts. But, earlier or 
later, they did not differ as two versions of Annan Water 
or of Clerk Saundtrs differ. The fortunes of Homer's text 
had ceased to be subject to the greater incidents of time 
and taste before the age of the Alexandrian critics. 

Wolf maintains that even these critics preferred the 
guidanceof their own taste to sedulous comparison of manu- 
scripts (ccxxxi). Lehrs refuses to believe this. He finds 
among Alexandrines, and among their pupils, the Romans, 
*a most sedulous use of manuscripts.'* In fact, I>ehrs 
asserts that Wolfs remarks on this topic are *pure nonsense.' * 
And he is right. 

Wolf says, * I do not wish my remarks to be taken as if 
I were denying that good and careful Alexandrine editors 
used ancient and the best manuscripts, and sought, by 
comparing them, to find the genuine text. But that was 

* Di Aristarchi Studiis HonuriciSi p. 345. Leipzig, 18S2. 

* Op, cit, p. 351. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE ILIAD 
BOOK I. 

In examining Wolfs theory we have purposely neglected his 
argument that the unity and composition of the Iliad 
(obviously inconsistent with the hypothesis of multiplex, 
authorship) are no such great matter after all Nor have we 
dwelt on his extraordinary assertion that the composition of 
the Odyssey is at once the proudest monument of the Greek 
genius, and a thing which might easily be produced by joining 
together separate lays which accidentally happened to fit 
• Chance loves Art, and Art, Chance,' but not * so wildly well ' 
as Wolf's second theory, of a fortuitous Odyssey, requires. 
These questions of composition are literary questions, to 
be decided by literary taste, and can only be approached 
in the course of a somewhat minute study of the Epics. 

In criticising the composition of the Iliad we should never 
forget, what critics are so unused to remember, that Homer 
never sang for them. The belief which his audience of 
warriors and ladies accorded to his songs * did not wholly 
depend,' as Mr. Payne Knight says, * on subtle consistencies. 
The old bards were not singing for minute inquirers and 
grammarians, but for people who freely, and even recklessly, 
gave play to their fancies as they listened.' ^ 

1 Payne Knight, ProUgtnnenay p. xxiii. 
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Never yet was a fiction composed in which holes could 
not be picked, and the works of modem novelists constantly 
exhibit discrepancies which any careful reader, or even a 
careless reader, can detect But nobody thinks of explain- 
ing these errors (as when the moon is a crescent in the 
bc^ning of a chapter, and is fiill moon at the end thereof), 
by a theory of multiple authorship, or interpolation. Much 
less is it necessary to bring forward this theory, whenever 
the epic poet makes an error, or lapses into lines which 
strike an Alexandrian or a modem critic as * unworthy.' 
\Vhether the poet could write or could not write, he 
certainly had no proof-sheets and no revises. 

Before examining the stmcture of the Iliad, book by 
book, we may consider, as an English example of modem 
critical theories, the hypothesis of Mr. Walter Leaf, as set 
forth in his edition of the Iliad (London, 1 886-1 888), and 
in his Companion to the Hiad (1892). He puts his ideas as 
' hypothetical and tentative ' merely. In his theory, as in 
Mr. Grote's, *the original poem, the work of "Homer" 
himself, was the M^is 'AxiXX^cu? ' (" The Wrath of Achilles "% 
' which related in comparatively brief but undying form the 
story of the quarrel of Achilles and Agamemnon, the defeat 
of the Greeks in consequence of the prayer of Thetis to 
Zeus, the partial relenting of Achilles, leading to the death 
of Patroklos, the final arousing of the hero, and the death of 
Hektor.' The original Wrath, disengaged as far as possible 
from the rest of the Iliad, consists of book i., book iL 1-53, 
443-483, book xu 56-805, or perhaps to the end, omitting 
665-762, the battle at the ships, now inextricably, orperha{» 
(vol. ii. Introduction) not inextricably entangled in xii. xiii. 
xiv. XV. ; the greater part of xvi., the first part of xviiL are 
altered and rehandled ; pieces of xix., parts of xx. and xxi., 
and the killing of Hector in xxii. 

Into this ' first and greatest of epic poems ' additions 
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came. They certainly seem to have been needed. What 
is called 'the female interest' was entirely absent from 
Mr. Leafs first and greatest of epic poems. His Homer 
knew ChrjTseis and Briseis, but Helen did not come into 
his tale, nor Andromache. The poem certainly reads the 
better for them, the richer, the more pathetic, though Mr. 
Leaf thinks ' all the dramatic interest of the story ' exists 
— without them, and without Priam, and his interview with 
Achilles after Hector's death. The additions probably 
b^^an, he supposes, with the exploits of Diomede (v.), the 
introduction of Andromache (vi.), the single combat in vii. 
Later came the scene on the Trojan walls, and the duel of 
Menelaus and Paris (iii.), the Broken Tfuce (iii. iv.), the 
Assembly (ii.). All these may be by the original poet, 
afterthoughts of Homer. In 1888 (vol. iL Introduction) 
Mr. Leaf thought this less probable than he did in 1886. 
To the objection that the theory requires several great 
poets, identical in manner, and that such poets do not occur 
in history, Mr. Leaf replies that poets usually appear in 
groups, as in Athens, the Elizabethan age, we might add 
the beginning of this century, and so on. Certainly poets 
seem to come in groups, but one star varieth from another 
in glory, and, as we have said, Marlowe could not be 
mistaken for Shakspeare, nor Scott for Miss Austen, nor 
Quinault for Moli^re. Mr. Matthew Arnold, on this 
ground, disbelieved in the multiple authorship of the 
epics, and this is the great literary argument for a single 
Homer. 

In the Introduction to his second volume Mr. Leaf offers, 
in a tabulated form, the result of his inquiries. 

There are five strata in the Iliad. The first is the 
original poem, some 3,400 lines in length. Then come the 
earlier expansions ; it is very doubtful if these are by Homer. 
Then appear later expansions, as in xviii. the Making of the 
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Anns^uxiinviiLtheBuikliiigof tbeWalL Some of these are 
akin to the Odyssey. The fomtfa das contains the Greater 
Interpolations, as the epnsode of Phcenix : passages about 
Nestor, the Battle of the Gods, the Games. The fifth 
category chiefly contains the jumdmrm^ by which pieces of 
different ages were tacked together. Mr. Leaf admits ' the 
extreme uncertainty ' of his sdieme. 

.\s to the date of at least the origiiial portions of the 
poems, and the first additions, Mr. Leaf thinks it extremely 
remote. He assigns it to die time when the beehive tomhi 
of Mycerue were erected. The poem, in its oldest parts, is 
Achaean, was composed before the Dorian invasion, and on 
the mainhmd of Greece, not in Asia. It does not appear 
that Mr. Leaf has faith in an early written text 

It rather seems to be his (^MnioQ that the original 
* Wrath ' was composed by the aid of memory alone, and 
was preserred added ta interpolated, and generally b'cked 
into or oat of shape by the Homerids. As Mr. Leaf does 
ncM pre crederK^e to tiie Pisastiatean hypothesis, it is not 
eAs>* to ur)derstand how or when the later interpolations at 
least manajred to find aooeptaixse. Why many of them were 
iniroductNl how they were imposed on Greece^ who gave 
its final form to the Iliad, and when, we do not leariL The 
du)ci>rpancic$ :ii>r perhaps less pozdir^ if we r^ard them as 
ixudvertences c^ a poet, than if we hare to account for their 
es^-taping the sedulous anentkm of the Homeridae. Oppor- 
tunities of difcussing those qnestioos will arise as we ex- 
amine the Kv^ks of the poems in detaiL It may be re- 
nur^Levl howrrer, that, compared with T^arhmann and 
Wolt Mr. Leaf is c^wts«rTat^^e. The poem is veqr old, it 
has a Ur^ nucieois of onpnal wotIl In bet, the theory is 
a modification c^* Mr. Givxe's, thoogh less conservative, and 

Ttki:^ the Iliad book by boot we find that the first 
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opens with a prologue, in which the Muse is bidden to sing 
of the wrath of Achilles, Peleus' son, 'and so the counsel of 
Zeus wrought out its accomplishment' It is no more 
necessary that the poet should sing the wrath, the whole 
wrath, and nothing but the wrath, than that Milton, in 
Paradise Lost^ should describe nothing but 'man's first 
disobedience and the fruit of that forbidden tree.' But a 
pedantic holding of the epic poet to the letter of his bond 
is a source of much modern disintegrative criticism. When 
he describes the Trojan side of affairs, Helen, Paris, Priam, 
he is thought to wander from his chosen topic, as if a poem 
of the Wrath could be complete without a picture of the 
persons whose passions caused the leaguer of Ilios. As we 
shall see later, a critic (German) actually denies that the 
Burial of the Dead is part of the original poem, because, in 
the prologue, the bodies of the heroes are said to be a prey 
to dogs and birds, and so could not have been buried ! 

The prologue ended, the cause of the strife between 
Agamemnon and Achilles is set forth. Chryses, priest of 
Apollo, had a daughter, Chryseis, whom Agamemnon held 
as a captive in war. Chryses, imploring for her freedom, 
was insulted by Agamemnon. He prayed to Apollo ; for 
nine days the arrows of the god ranged in the camp. On 
the tenth day Achilles called a general assembly. At his 
request Calchas reluctantly explained the cause of the arrows 
of pestflence. Chryseis mu$t be returned, with due sacri- 
fice of a hecatomb, as the atonement to Apollo. Agamemnon 
offered to send back the damsel, but asked for another 
'prize of honour.' Achilles, calling him covetous, promised 
him his recompense when next a city of Trojan allies was 
taken. Agamemnon, with a dark threat of seizing the 
damsel of Achilles, proposed at once to restore Chryseis. 
Achilles says he will return home to Phthia, if he loses his 
meed of honour. Agamemnon boasts that he has others as 

G2 
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good as AchiDes, and has Zeus to aid.him. He will take 

Briseis, the mistress of AdiiDes. Achillesi about to diaw 

his sword, is restxained hj Athene, who b sent by Hen 

from Olympus (lines 194-5). j^be ne bi ds him put up his 

swojd^ on a later day threefold atonement w3~Bemi2!e to 

him in goodly gifts. This is a prophetic reference to the 

disputed book ul (line 213). Achilles sheathes his swcnrd, 

but tells Agamemnon that his arm will be sorely missed in 

the day of the triumph of Hector (line 242). Both heroes 

illustrate the irony of fortune. Agamemnon rdies on his 

chiefs, and on Zeus. But the god is to prove hostile, the 

heroes are to be wounded and fail him. Achilles boasts of 

the day of the wrath of Hector, which is to be mortal to his 

own friend, Patroclus. Nestor in vain soothes them, and, the 

assembly breaking up, Odysseus goes to carry Chryseis to 

her father (line 311). Agamemnon now sends his heralds 

to lead away the lady of Achilles, Briseis. Achilles appeals 

to his mother^ the sea goddess Thetis, complaining that he is 

to have short life, and now has dishonour. After repeating, 

in the epic manner, the whole tale of his wrong, he bids her 

sock Zeus, and pray him o succour the Trojans till the 

Achacans arc slaughtered among the stems of their ships 

(line 409). Thetis weeps for her child, but tdls him that 

' Zeus went yesterday to a feast with the Ethiopians, and all 

the giKls followed with him * (line 423). On the twelfth 

il;iy Zous will return to Olympus, and Thetis? will kneel to 

him. Thetis leaves her son, and (line 430) Odysseus 

arrives in Chr>'se with the hecatomb and the damsel From 

line 430 to 4S7 the proceedings at Chryse are described in 

A sot of epic formulre : the mooring of the ship, the ritual 

of the s.uTituv» the feast, the sleep by the seashore^ the 

i.unu^i; 01 the n\.\st. the return, are all minutely set forth. 

Ai'm'.\'< niv.ses his wrnih and al^tains from war (lines 48^ 

4x^*^ , whon :ho tweK'h mom thereafter' was come (line 
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493)9 the gods return to Olympus. It may be remarked that, 
though Achilles has shunned the fight for eleven days, no 
particular disadvantage seems to have befallen the Achaeans, 
nor are the Trojans in any way encouraged. But this is not 
singular, if the Trojans were ignorant of the cause of the 
hero's absence. Doubtless he had often been at a distance 
before, in his attacks on allied cities. Thetis mounts up to 
Olympus, and prays Zeus to honour Achilles by granting 
victory to the Trojans. ^.Zeus, after a long silence, says that 
his assenCsdlLeinbroil him with ELeca,. the partisah of the 
Achsans. However, he will * take thought for those things 
to fulfil them,' and attests his promise with a nod. The 
{NTomise is rather diplomatic : Zeus will take the petition into 
his most serious consideration. Hera taimts Zeus, and 
hints that he has promised to do honour to Achilles, and 
harm the Greeks. ' If it be so,' says Zeus, ' then such 
mast my good pleasmre be.' Hephaestus tries to restore 
good humour. All go to sleep, though 'Zeus was not 
holden of sweet sleep,' but lay awake in thought.^ 

Simple as all this appears, Lachmann found in it a string 
of contradictions and anomalies, and decided that the book 
was a patchwork of smaller lays. The line 423, among 
other things, is a contradiction. The gods had all left 
Olympus, yet Athene was present with Achilles ; Hera sent 
her to him from Olympus (lines 194-5). That day of the 
counsel was the tenth of Apollo's fatal archery ; if Apollo 
was in Ethiopia, how could he also be dealing darts of 
pestilence under Troy ? (48, 96, 97). In line 474, Apollo 
is delighted with the music at Chryse : but Apollo is with 
the Ethiopians 1 A god is not a bird, to be in two places at 
once. Lachmann therefore finds three elements in book i. 
namely : 1-347 ; next, 430-492 ; finally, 348-429 //us 
493-611. A number of scholars, as Haupt, Naeke, Laueri 

> Book il 2. 
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Kochly agree, with slight modifications, in diis opinion. 
Kochly particularly blames the doings of Odysseus at Chryse 
as a worthless mixture of reminiscences and epic formulae. 
The contradiction about the gods, in Ethiopia or at home, is 
ascribed to a rhapsode, who had matter to introduce and 
who forgot what went before. Ribbeck finds in it the hand 
of a Diaskeuast. On the other hand it is argued that the 
divine feast in Ethiopia gives Achilles time to nurse his 
wrath ; that the scene in Chryse is a happy relief to the more 
vehement action ; and Gerlach sees that contradictions about 
the gods, their omnipotence and omnipresence, both very 
limited, are inevitable in mythology. The contradiction 
about the presence of the gods, in one place or another, is 
a mere oversight of the original poet's. Such slips are 
common enough in all fictitious narratives. Diintzer has 
observed that, even in the original lays of Lachmann and 
Naeke, as by them constituted, there are other contradic- 
tions (382, 423). In 382 Apollo is sending baneful shafts, 
though (423) he is in Ethiopia. Contradictions usually 
increase as we try to disintegrate the poem. In Mr. Leafs 
handling of book i. he leaves all intact up to line 429. 
The passage now doubted (429-493) contains, as we saw, 
the expedition of Odjrsseus to Chryse, with all that he did 
there. Why should this be omitted ? First, because, when 
the passage is completed, the poem goes on : 

*Now, when the twelfth morning thereafter was come,' 
then the gods returned from their twelve days' sojourn with 
the Ethiopians, which had begun on the day before the 
poem opens. The 'vagueness* of this reference *is 
certainly not what we should expect.' One fails to see that 
the reference, if vague, is particularly astonishing. * Further, 
the whole episode can be cut out without being missed, and 
is of no importance to the story.' Again, about half of the 
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fines are found in other parts of the Homeric poems. Once 
more, after the company of Odysseus has had its fill of 
eating and drinking, then (469-70) 'the young men 
crowned the bowls with wine, and gave each man his 
portion after the drink offering had been poured into the 
cups.' * The difficulty here is that the libation is mentioned 
when the drink offering is ended, contrary to the custom.' 

In answer it may be remarked that Homer's manner is 
not to spare us anything. His audience wanted to know 
* all about it.' They would not have been contented with- 
out hearing exactly how the sacrifice was done, and the god 
was appeased. We do not miss this detail, but Homer 
was not addressing a nineteenth century audience, but an 
audience whose taste in epic was like that of the New 
Zealanders. 

Again, about half the lines occur elsewhere in Homer, 
but the reason of that is plain. The descriptions of the 
voyage, landing, and sacrifice, make what is called a ' run ' 
in Celtic poetry and story.* A * sea-run' in a Highland 
oral version begins 

They gave her prow to the sea, and her stem to shore, 
They hoisted the speckled, flapping, bare-topped sails 
Up against her tall, tough splintering masts, 

and so forth. This answers to an Homeric ' run ' : ' then 
they cast out the mooring stones, and made fast the hawsers, 
and so themselves went forth on the sea beach,' and similar 
repeated descriptions. The taste of the Maoris, as of the 
Homeric Greeks and the Celts, submits to those repeated 
descriptions. Probably they were at first a rest for the 
memory of the reciter. Mr. Leaf regards much of the piece 
as ' an unskilfully made cento,' ^ although he has previously 

' See, for example, in Hyde's Beside the Fire (Nutt & Co., 
London, 1891, pp. xxv. xxviii.); cp. Campbell's Popular Tales, vol 
H. p. Iti. 

' Iliad, i. 28, note on ; 471. 
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able» and if we are told that the voyage to Chryse was a 
late addition, we may ask what motive can the interpolator 
have had, and how did his contribution find acceptance, if 
the poem is just as excellent without it ? The poem is not 
so excellent without 47, 48, ' And the arrows clanged on 
the shoulders of the god in his going, as he descended like 
the Night,' which Alexandrian and German critics, with 
Bentley, wish to remove I 

BOOK II 

With the Second Book the serious difficulties begin. The 
lilot is decidedly not lucid as it stands ; whether the sug- 
gested rearrangements improve it is another question. As 
it stands, the poem now introduces us to the army, and its 
frame of mind after the long siege. It leads up to prepara- 
tions for a general battle, and ends with the catalogue, or 
muster roll, the Domesday book of heroic Greece. The 
disintegrators, however, r^ard this book as the beginning 
of distracting episodes, and wish to leave out the bulk of it, 
and all that follows till book xi., where they discover the 
continuation of their hypothetical original poem on the 

* Wrath of Achilles^' They have some trouble in effecting 
iht jundura. 

The second book opens with the statement that Zeus 
was wakeful, though (i. 611) he is said to have slept This 

* inconsistency ' is not worth a moment's notice. He 

* slept ' may mean merely ' he lay,' or * passed the night ' 
beside Hera. Or anxiety as to how he was to ' honour 
Achilles and destroy many beside the Achaean ships ' may 
have wakened him again. He determined to send a deceit- 
ful dream, promising victory to Agamemnon, and bringing 
on an engagement (8-15). Agamemnon woke (41) in 
hope of victory, dressed himself in the garb of peace, a soft 
tunic, cloak, and sandals, not in armour, took his sword 
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and sceptre, and went to the shq» (41-47). Day dawned ; 
Agamemnon hade the heralds call an assemUj ; *ao did 
those summon, and these gadiexed with speed* (50-53). 
Aframcmnon s oostmne is a point to be remembered, in 
view of scpantist aipmients. 

AiTAmcmnon now toki the chie£i in counsel the story of 
hi» dream, and how he had called die assembly. But he 
addend that he would first make trial of die army's temper 
by suj^spK^ting retreat while the chie£i should uige staying 
and n^hiing ^72-75). Cortes, in Mexico, made a similar 
c\}vnmcnu with succ^ess ; but the conduct of Agamemnon 
ti^ decidedly iniudicious. Kestor said a dream of Aga- 
n>en\ni\n^s was worth some attention, and die assembly 
T\);^ In a livu: s^wech, Agamemnon proposed retreat 
l>»e hKi53 ri>$e like one man« bcftvre any could interfere, rose 
hie j4Kioen maxYs under a sodden wind, and made for the 
>h);'«> Hera hasdk sent Athene to bid Odysseus arrest the 
ino\^rn>enu iV\^»acvis of the hardy heart, standing in mute 
n>«^)4:^.>A:h>Tv C^^ssmus hurried about anxxig the rushing 
i'M\\i>^^ heairiTu: ^ome. advising others, proclaiming that 
\v^v.v«»'.v\n <t9d but make trial of their temper. They 
iv*:i;nx\^ to the aj8»3nhiT ; and now comes the £unous 
kn:t^>m:n^^ arki oh^aisement of the one demagogue in 
H*v,"se«^ A"'Ser5^.^M!^ He » heatesi {26^X Odysseus arises, 
ir^v,/xb*^ :V >>*\s of uiociabile prodigies and prophedes 
^ Sx^'.^ : Ne\ jo^ h Ari>e. Sc: says x>oching of the dream, though 
K- :wTN :\^ xvAi^f rnwcs of Aiiamemnon when he was 
*v \."^(j: :->e x^ ro ii>e assfsiK'T, Xestor adds a speech 
>►.;> i".* jf.xu"e:^:*v viV oocnsK of adopdi^ a new model, 
S x:vi:^^.*;^ v-it:'', ^*.:> x'ita* and nf&e with tribe in battle. 
AjiJti^^-^vir^^x^ 'vxv^rtrj b:» ^^uiirci w:rii AchiDes, and sends 
1 V Sv\n: :o jlt-.v. He :Srr: sacntices. and prays he may take 
;v.^v e^v -^iVrjiJl rire Kt>c :* :lr>ea smmionedr and the 
r.v^N;c: :v».j> .v v--x\i> iixi Vr.^yjs a::x: desoribed in k)ng 
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catalogues. So ends the book. Mr. Leaf objects to all 
this that the dream has nothing to do with the development 
of the story. Agamemnon would naturally attack at once, 
in force^ and be disappomted. His ruse, his counsel of 
retreat, could only be justified by success. The description 
of the council is meagre, and (naturally) is made up of 
lines found elsewhere. The chiefs do not argue against 
Agamemnon — verily they had no time to argue. Except 
Odysseus, alway the staunchest of men, they were carried 
away by the tide of retreat 

Mr. Leaf at first made the delusive dream be followed 
by the arming of Agamenmon, and his great deeds in 
book xi., omitting the nine books that intervene. But, 
when the Iliad was enlarged, a poet wished, 'by a stroke of 
the highest art,' to show us the whole host ; so he made 
Agamemnon seriously advise flight The art of making 
him do so, when he is in the brightest mood of hope, owing 
to his dream, seems far from high. Consequently, this poet 
probably dropped the dream ; but ' it was still left in its 
place, in order to form an introduction to book xi., if it 
were desired to recite that poem immediately after book i. : 
that is to say, the dream would lead straight to Agamemnon's 
arming and his heroic feats.' But book ii. and others were 
added, and 'to bridge over the obvious inconsistency 
between the despair of Agamemnon and the promise of 
Zeus, the council scene was interpolated, and the serious 
advice of Agamemnon ' (to retreat) 'was turned into a mere 
fictitious attempt to sound the feeling of the army.' How 
is the jimction of books iL and xi. to be made ? 

Mr. Leaf offered two suggestions. Perhaps we should 
stop in book ii. at Une 41, where Agamemnon 'awoke 
from sleep and the heavenly voice was in his ears.' Thence 
we pick up book xi. at line 17, 'first he put his fair 
greaves about his legs,' and went on arming himself. Or 



gi pick's happy thought 

tlicre is an alternative plan of Pick's. We take the fifty- 
sixth line of book xL, and join it to line 483 of book iL, 
which originally followed book ii., line 51. The original 
|KKni would then run thus: Agamemnon has seen the 
dream, and, in high hope, gets up, puts on morning clothes, 
a tunic, a cloak, sandals, takes his sceptre^ and bids the 
heralds call the Achseans not to council, but to war. There 
IS this trifling objection that, when Agamemnon in die 
sci\>nd lx>ok (ii. 51) calls the Greeks to council^ he naturally 
iKvs not wear his armour. But, if we adopt Pick's own 
pUn, .V^mcmnon puts on his clothes of peace when he is 
dUnu summoning the Greeks to war. Pick now reads 
ihu's: - 

'vu. 4i.> Then woke he from sleep, and the heavenly 
wMvv wA$ in his ears^ So he rose up, sitting, and donned 
hts $>^>l\ tunic uir and bright, and cast around him his great 
\ K\Ak« Ami Ix^neath his glistering feet he bound his fair 
MiuUK AfKl over his shoulder cast his silver-studded sword, 
AUvl j^vasjHxl his sire s sceptre, imperishable for ever, where- 
>/^at) he ivH.>k his way amid the mailclad Achaeans' ships. 
Nv^w >nvnt the ^xKiess Dawn to high Olympus, foretelling 
\U\li^<ht K^ .'cu$ and aU the unmoitals, and the king bade 
the eU\u wxwi heralds summon to iiNir'(inthe passage 
A\ u >U5h1s ^n Horoer it is to aw*i/— a change of one word 
»>» uwvW^ * the tk^wirsi: haired Achaeans.' Then (skipping 
In* tss^X ;i . *',r^^ 44,xV *so these summoned, and those gathered 
»M All x^wv./ l>.c tvL5:»^« of the gathering erf armed 
\n ^A\ii*.x »> vViU-Tvjcd u> line 4S3. niiere the catalogue of 
vtvx' x''.. Ax \x->-^ Vhis Jind cK>st that follows few nine whole 
tss^Xv '.^ * s u;/ ti" >fc^ a'jurh Nx>k xL, Une 56, niiere it runs 
vui, *'ou; ihs- IVfaivis^ on the other side, gathered them 
,ik^.*kI j;i\vi: Hv\^or»" jitnLx- m bronie, they fell to fighting, 
■ .l.^l \\ iMx^>\l .Vj:,i'.vt:v.vc\ nr>: o**ilL and slew a man.' 

Wax v\c: x^vh 4 ^vftvccvn ><:\?n ! .Xgaxuemnon, accord- 
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ing to this suggestion of the learned Fick, wakes from his 
dream, dresses in a soft doublet, takes no defensive armour 
nor spear, but a peaceful sceptre, calls the armed assembly, 
meets the Trojans, leads the charge, slays many men with 
the spear (which he had not got), and is finally wounded 
and retreats. The idea of an Homeric chief going into 
battle in a soft doublet is unheard of. If ever there were 
ignorance of Homeric custom and costume, it would be in 
the poet who sang thus, yet he, ex hypothesis is ' the original 
Homer/ and the epic, thus queerly reconstructed, is the 
original Virfm 1 ^ Mr. Leafs own first idea is clearly the 
better. 

In his Campanum (p. 30), Mr. Leaf suggests much 
the best transition from ii. to xi. The sequence is ii. 1-52, 
ii. 442-483. Then ii. 786-810, the Trojans meet, hear of 
the Greek armaments, and fly to arms. Thence we pass to 
xL 61, where Hector comes on the scene. By this plan, it 
is urged, Agamemnon is neither more nor less anned than 
in the Iliad as we possess it To this we may reply that, as 
the Iliad stands, Agamemnon, in dress of peace, calls a 
peaceful council, but orders men to .arm in ii. 382-4, which 
Mr. Leaf excises. This command to arm corresponds to 
ii. 808, where the Trojans, who had met in peace, ' rushed 
to their arms.' Leaving the question of arming out of 
s%ht, Mr. Leaf's final plan makes Agamemnon dream an 
important dream, and say nothing to anyone about it. Yet ' 
'the hopes of the Greeks rise high, as the exploits of 
Agamemnon seem to fulfil the promise of the delusive 
dream,' which, unluckily, they knew nothing about. For 
these reasons we prefer Homer to the reconstructed M^is. 

It will have been observed that Mr. Leaf does not think 
the catalogue of the ships in book ii. part of the original 

' Die Homerische Ilias. Gottingcn, 1886. 
• Companion y pp. 20 1 -2. 
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can only guess vaguely and vainly at what he himself 
may have added to his work. Mr. Leaf, himself, in his 
second volume, doubts very much whether the poet added 
atalL 

BOOK III 

Even extreme advocates for the disintegration of the 
Iliad accept a few lines of book ii., though they are not very 
certain which of them to admit, and though their task would 
be^ easier if they excised the whole canto. But these critics 
eidier, with Mr. Grote, cut out all that follows, from iii. to 
▼iiL or, with Fick and Mr. Leaf, from iii. to xi. Mr. Leaf 
regards much of the intervening work as early additions, 
possibly, though not probably, by the original poet The 
arguments against this wholesale excision are obvious. 
Either Homer must be kept to the letter of his bond, his 
epic must sing of the wrath of Achilles and the promise of 
2^eus, and nothing else, or we may suppose that he describes 
the whole war as affected by the wrath of Achilles. In the 
former case, books iii. to xL cannot be original, for in them 
the wrath is but Uttle in question, the promise of Zeus is 
only maturing. If we take this view, we have scarce any 
difficulty to meet, except that of believing in at least two 
poets oi equal transcendent merit and equally skilled in 'the 
grand style.' One of these poets, the author of books iii. 
and vi., gave us Helen and Andromache, those peerless 
peers in womanhood. Now the question whether we can 
believe in two poets equally great, and equally masters of 
the grand style^ is a matter for the judgment and imagina- 
tion of every reader to decide. Mr. Matthew Arnold could 
not believe in two poets of this mark ; Mr. Leaf and Mr. 
Grote can believe. Arguments are here of no avail. 

On the other hand, again private opinion is the sole 
test and standard. Does it tax our credulity to suppose that 
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Troy. Lines 324-380, the duel, Paris is worsted, and 
carried to Ilios by Aphrodite. Lines 382-448, Aphrodite 
compels Helen to accept the embraces of Paris. She con- 
fesses her shame in his cowardice, and taunts the Goddess, 
but is compelled to submit. Lines 448-461, Menelaus 
searches for Paris, Agamemnon proclaims his victory, and 
demands the restoration of Helen. 

In all this the promise of Zeus makes no way ; nor need 
it make any, if the poet is inclined to show us 

* The fiice that launched a thousand ships, 
And buraed the topless towers of Uium.' 

It is also urged that the scene on the walls, where Helen 
describes the chiefs, is out of place in the tenth year of the 
league. The duel between Paris and Menelaus should, 
moreover, it is contended, have occurred at the first landing 
of the Achseans. To this we need only reply that the nat/ 
poetic perspective readily accounts for these incidents, as 
for the catalogue of warriors on either side, for the late 
advice to array the Achaeans in clans, the allies in nations, 
and, later, for the building of the wall. Traces of later work 
are found in the mention of i£thra (144) and of the 
Amazons (189). But we really do not know that either 
iEthra or the Amazons were characters in sagas which only 
came to be developed after Homer's time. The Amazons 
are mentioned by the poet in vL 186, in the legend of 
Bellerophon. Inconsistencies are found by wistful Germans 
in 134 and 326. In 134 Iris tells Helen, 'they lean upon 
their shields and the battle is stayed' In 326, after the cast- 
ing of the lots, ' the people sat them down in ranks.' There 
is no profit in arguing with such pettifogging critics. Again 
Kochly distinguishes himself by smelling out a discrepancy 
in 143 fl., and 383 £ (see, too, 411, 420). In 143 Helen, 
with two attendants, goes to the Scaean Gates. In 383, the 
dud having intervened, Aphrodite finds Helen in a high 
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onsly at Maielaus (104-147). Menelaus is wounded (147). 
Agamemnon sees at once that the cause of Troy is lost 
by this perfidy. 'The day shall come for holy Ilios to 
be laid low . . . and Zeus shall brandish over them all his 
aegis, in wrath at this deceit' (157-168). The physician 
tends Menelaus (213-219). The ranks of Troy approach 
(221-223). Agamemnon visits the various bodies of men, 
encouraging and rebuking. Among others, he taunts 
Odysseus and Diomede, who have hardly become aware 
that a general engagement is at hand. Odysseus replies 
angrily, Diomede is silent Agamemnon apologises to 
Odysseus (358), the battle, begins, Apollo encouraging the 
Trojans, and Athene the Gredcs. 

In all this there is reference (512) made by Apollo to 
the absence of Achilles, Thetis' son, but none to Zeus's 
promise to Thetis. The general story of the siege is how- 
ever, much advanced, the ruin of Troy has been finally 
decided on by Zeus, and the fall of the city is determined, 
as Agamemnon recognises here, and Diomede in vii. 400, 
by the breaking of the oaths. But Zeus is not intent on 
straightway giving honour to Achilles, by letting the Trojans 
have an advantage. It is therefore open to the seekers for 
the original Ilifid to deny the originality of book iv. This 
point is sdzed on by Mr. Leaf (introduction to book iv.). 

Zeus regards the conclusion of the siege, when the book 
begins, * as an open question.' 

Why not ? As to the future of the war, Zeus had de- 
cided nothing. The Trojans had not yet broken their oath. 
In book L he merely promised Thetis to give temporary 
success to Troy, * until the Achaeans do my son honour.' 
Nc^, in that book, did he acknowledge to Hera that he had 
promised even so much as this. He merely teased Hera 
as he does again in book iv., 'with vexing words, and 
speaking maliciously.' He then, at Hera's request, sends 
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Paris win not pennft the recam of Hden ; he ofieis a com- 
promise — he win gire bac^ the treasnie of Agamenmoo, bat 
Helen he will not lestore. Idaens is sent from Troy with 
diis message, hot Diomede^ strong in his ceitainty that 
perjured Troy most £dl, eidaims, * Let no man nowaccqyt 
Para's substance, neither Hden s sdf ; known is it, even to 
him that hath no wisdom at all, how diat the issues of de^ 
stniction hang already over the Trojans' (viL* 400-403). 

■ Namelj* t. ao6, to. 69, 351, 411. 
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i:iiemnonadds, 'and, for the oaihs, let Zeus l)car witness ' 
411). Surely this is enough. The Greeks belie* e that 
tall of Troy is now only a question of time. AL chance 
. ['L'3ce is lost. And Pandanis the oath-breaker is slain 
Iv. 3S6-396}, though, as Mr. Leaf remarks, his crime is not 
mentioned in that place. But what was the diaskeuast 
il>out, tliat he did not interpolate it P And, if a reference 
were made, what would prevent any critic from calling it an 
interpolation ? Pandarus's sin is now on ihe head of all the 
Trojuis, and they know it, and 'the Greeks know it ; but, as 
lU atonement is declined. by the Greeks, there is nothing 
left but a gallant diMth -struggle. From tliat hour of the 
tirokcn oath, the ends of death are made fast on the Trojans, 
and Hector may fight, and the women may pray, but ' it is 
known even to the fool,' as Diomede says, that the end is 
certain. The broken oath has made reconciliation in>jx>s- 
siblc. The Trojans might conceivably have restored Helen 
ind (he treasures, but now even that offer will not avail, 
and Xlios is doomed. ' Father Zeus will be no helper of 
liars: as those were the first to transgress against the oath, 
so shall their own tender flesh be eaten of the vultures, and 
we shall bear away their dear wives and Ultle cliildren in 
our ships, when once we take the stronghold' (iv, 234-139). 
For these plain and sufficient reasons, we cannot agree with 
Mr. Leaf that the oath 'has no effect whatever on the 
Aiture det'elopment of the story,' 

We have shown that, if the Iliad may be taken as it 
stands, the perjury is a crucial point in the story. It de. 
ddes the fate of Troy, and this is recognised on all hands. 
Mr. Leaf argues that it is completely forgotten except in 
V. ao6, vii. 69, 351, 411, all of them ' gravely suspected of 
inierpolation,' while the interpolator who introduced these 
lines oruitlfld any mention of the broken oath, when telling 
of the death of Pandaius, the traitor. Such an oaiission 
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bf an original author Mr. Leaf thinks *haxdly possible.' 
In that case it is eqnaUy impossible that die interpolator 
should not have added what was wanting. Mr. Leaf ima- 
gines that V. 206, Pandarus's boast of his archery, was pro- 
bably added after the composition of book iii^ to avoid 
the strangeness of not mentioning Pandarus's deed.' Then 
why did not the interpolator complete his work, by another 
allusion to the oaths, on the death of Pandarus ? There is 
little force in objections to Hector's brief aUusion to the 
broken oath (viL 69) ; he could not dwell with complacency 
on the subject Mr. Leaf makes no objection to Diomede's 
refusal of compromise, based on aD men's certainty that 
Troy must fall, though we regard this as a distinct allusion 
to the perjury (viL 400-403). In brief, the aigoment is that 
if we have no allusion to the oaths made in book iii^ that 
proves that the original poet did not know book iiL If we 
have allusions, they are interpolations, and as interpolations 
are excised the very passages which give weight and tragic 
effect to the oaths. This is not a valid kind of reasoning. 

In truth the perjury has the very greatest and most 
tragic effect, unless we are to hold the poet tightly to his 
bond, insisting that he shall sing of the Wrath and nothing 
but the Wrath. The most extreme instance of this criticism 
is displayed when Fick rejects, for example, book zviL, be- 
cause the first lines of the Iliad say that ' the Wrath gave the 
bodies of heroes to the dogs and birds. Therefcve there is 
to be no fight for the body of a hero ! ' A critic who can 
seriously advance such a theory simply proves that he is in- 
capable of understanding what poetry is.^ On the night of a 

> Ccmpanum to IHad^ p. 1 16. 

* Fick, //uzf, p. 2 ; Leaf, //iW, ii. p. 179, where Mr. Letf says that 
Pick's objection 'is not foundation enough for so sweeping a con- 
clusion ' as that the Prologue of the Iliad excludes all buiying of the 
dead. 
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battle there would be ' more birds than women ' round 
many a dead hero whose mangled remains might yet be 
interred in the great burial-howe. 

Fick's is an extraordinary specimen of criticism, of keep- 
ing a poet to the bare letter of his bond. But many of the 
excisions of books and passages from the original Mrjvis are 
based on this theory, that the poet must be kept strictly to 
business, that business being the story of the Wrath. As well 
might we excise most of Paradise Lost because no summary 
of many events is given in the prologue to the heavenly 
muse. 

After the oaths, in the fourth book, Mr. Leaf objects 
to the 'EvtiruXi^o-i^, or review of the troops by Agamemnon. 
The course of events was this : at the bidding of Athene, 
Pandarus treacherously shot at and wounded Menelaus. 
This was wholly unexpected by both parties — it was, as 
Homer says, the act of a fooL What would naturally 
follow ? The Trojans would be taken aback, not eager to 
make themselves partakers in this iniquity, anxious to see 
how the offended Achaeans would conduct themselves. 

This is what we expect ; but a Greek, not a Trojan, is the 
poet, and he makes the Trojans attack first (iv. 221). The 
Greeks are partly taken by surprise ; Agamemnon hurries 
about among them, praising the ready, and taunting even 
Odysseus and Diomede, who were scarcely aware that the 
fray had begun. The speeches are long, and extremely 
interesting as indications of character in the spirited reply of 
Odysseus, the respectful silence of Diomede, the chivalrous 
withdrawal of his angry words by Agamemnon. His temper, 
we must remember, had been stirred by the disloyal attack 
on his brother. Mr. Leaf argues that the passage retards 
the action, that the speeches are prolix, and that the taunts 
of Agamemnon are ' out of keeping with his character,* 
though he admires the modesty of Diomede. The occur- 
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icnce is referred to bj Diomede in book is. 34-36, so it 
cannot be later dnn tint book. AstoMr.Leafsob|cctioiis» 
then, we admit that the action is letarded, but we add that 
a great deal of rhetoric under arms is characteristic of 
Homeric manners. We do not think Agamemnon's im- 
patience and fiiry out of keeping with hb disp o^tio o, con- 
sidering how his temper had been irritated. Therqiliesof 
die heroes are extremely characteristic. 

The battle now b^ins, and is contirraed in book ▼. 

As we understand Mr. Leaf (introduction to book h,) 
this battle came at one stage in the eiohition of the poem 
where the Catalogue of tibe Ships now stands (iL 483). 
This was Mr. Leafs opinion in his first vohmie^ but we have 
seen that he has now dovetailed boc^ xL 61 on to ii. 483. 
Mr. Leaf must af^nrently have dianged his mind, and after 
at one time r^;arding the battle in book it. as part of the 
' original M^rtf,' must have determined later to give it up, 
and to go on to the battle in boc^ xL^ 

A number of other objections are mged against the 
fourth book. Lachmann finds in it firagments of brief lost 
lays. About these ' lays ' we have really no knowledge, the 
attempts to discover their traces are futile. Bemhardy says 
that book iv. has no reference to book iiL Jacob and Genz, 
admitting the connection between the books, £u)cy that iv. is 
by a di^erent poet Bergk finds in the duel and perjury one 
of the earliest amplifications, but a diaskeuast has been busy 
with the whole till fighting begins (iv. 422). The oaths of 

* I quote Mr. Leafs words, /Had, L 115, as I am not certain that 
I understand his meaning. ' The beginning of the battle ' (in book 
IT.) 'is what we should have expected after the account of the arming 
in book ii. (483). 422, as Lachmann observed, can foUow 483 or 780- 
785, without a break of any sort being discoverable. This was, 
in my opinion, the actual sequence in one point of the evolution of the 
Iliad from the original germ.' The difficulty of un beau pagt d*algy»rt 
is trifling to that of picking out the lost junctures in the poem. 
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book ili. and iv. 158, cause searchings of hearts, because, 
among other reasons, Homer is supposed to know nothing 
of punishments in a future life.' Petty objections are made 
to iv. 98. Paris would be glad if he saw Menelaus shot, and 
brought to the funeral pyre. * Now Paris is not on the field, 
so how could he see it? ' And why should Pandarus wish 
to win favour from Paris, who has just been spoken of, 
after his flight from the duel, as hateful to the Trojans (iii. 
454)? It is extraordinary that men, professionally busied 
with literature, should write treatises on points like these. 
Agamemnon's speech (iv. 155-183) is canvassed as if it 
were a clause in an important piece of legislation. 
Agamemnon, in his anxiety, says that Zeus will certainly 
ruin perjured Ilios, sooner or later, but that will be small 
comfort if Menelaus leaves his bones in the Trojan land 
and the Achaeans withdraw in discouragement. Rhapsodes 
and diaskeuasts and fragments of old lays ill-joined are 
appealed to, by way of accounting for all this. People who 
criticise Homer should have some inkling of what poetry is. 
Then, why did the Trojans move first, after the treacherous 
arrow-shot (iv. 221). Possibly they thought it well, in 
Scotch phrase, to take * the first word of flyting.' Mr. 
Monro says, * perhaps the intention is simply to represent 
both sides beginning the advance, but the poet looks at it 
from the Greek point of view, from which the Trojan 
movement is more conspicuous.' The review is explained 
as an old fragment, stuck in at random. The remarks of 
the irritable Agamemnon to Odysseus and Diomede have 
already been commented upon. They are certainly long, 
and there may have been a local patriotic motive for 
interpolating a lengthy story about Tydeus (iv. 370-400). 

* See xix. 258, iv. 270 ; Odyssey, xi. 570-600, is dispof^ed of as an 
interpolation. The Erinyes occur in book xix., not in the oath of 
book iii. 
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But it was customary to encourage men by references to 
their illustrious ancestors. Moreover, granting a local 
patriotic motive in a single poet, we can see no reason why, 
if the tale had been interpolated in one minstrel's recitation, 
or in one text, it should have been accepted. Let us try to 
imagine how such an interpolation could be made, and could 
keep its ground. Say that the epic was preserved in memory. 
A very famous Homerid might add this or that passage, 
might hand it down to his successor, but then the interpola- 
tion, unless .it had rare merit, would only be known in the 
reciter's circuit Outside that circuit, when copies came to 
be made, how would it win recognition and acceptance? 
Or, if there were several early texts, from the generation 
following the poet's, how would recognition be secured by 
this one example which contained the interpolation ? The 
passage, let us say, redounds to the glory of Athene. It 
might have pleased in Athene's own city, Athens; the 
Athenian recension may have been the dominant one. 
But this brings us almost to the Pisistratean hypothesis, 
which is very commonly abandoned. We simply flounder 
in morasses of conjecture, as a rule, when we pretend to 
detect interpolations. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE COMPOSITION OF THE ILIAD 
BOOKS V, VI 

The fifth book of the Iliad, with part of the sixth, was 
known, as early as Herodotus's time, by the name of * The 
Aristeia of Diomede.' The great deeds of Tydeus' son, in 
the battle which followed the breaking of the Truce, occupy 
the book. But it also contains pictures of the milicy the 
general combat, and accounts of the parts played by the 
gods in the battle. These must be carefully considered. 
They illustrate the natural confusions of mythological 
fancy when busy with gods, now looked on as supernatural 
powers, now as fettered by human conditions. The incon- 
sistencies in the narrative ^snll seem to be the results, not of 
interpolations, interruptions, and additions, but of the 
mjrthopoeic imagination, itself essentially confused. Indeed, 
all through the Iliad, the problems which give most trouble 
to commentators are caused by the very nature of mytho- 
logy. 

The fifth book opens with the inspiration lent to 
Diomede by Athene. She sends him forth to conquer, and 
then (31-34) leads Ares out of the fight, bids him shun the 
anger of Zeus, and seats him on the bank of the Scamander. 
In Homer Ares is always treated as a bully and coward. 
The milie is described in the next passage ; then Pandarus 
(99) wounds Diomede, who prays to Athene. She hears 
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him, whether from afar or on Scamander's neighbourihg 
bank does not appear. She speaks to him, saying that she 
has taken the mist from his eyes that he may know gods 
from men (124-132). He is to fight no god but Aphrodite 
only. As a rule, in Homer, any stranger may be a god ; 
on departing from human converse, however, the gods 
usually give some sign of their true character. From lines 
177-178 we learn that iEneas thinks Diomede may be a 
god wroth with the Trojans. Pandarus thinks he is Dio- 
mede, but is not certain. • I struck him, yet I vanquished 
him not ; surely it is some wrathful god' In this passage 
(207) Pandarus refers to his treachery. He has merely 
wounded Diomede and Menelaus, and casts the blame on 
his bow. ^neas and Pandarus now attack Diomede, who 
says, * Pallas Athene bids me not to be afraid.' Athene 
guides his spear, which slays Pandarus. Diomede makes 
no reference to his treachery (286-296). This is not really 
strange, as the Greeks do not know what Trojan shot the 
fatal arrow (iv. 196, 197). The strange thing would be if 
Diomede had known. Agamemnon himself does not know 
whether the archer was a Trojan or a Lycian. The poet 
might have stopped to moralise on Pandarus's punishment ; 
he could not consistently make Diomede do so. Aphrodite 
now rescues -^neas, her son, from Diomede (312-314). 
Diomede wounds her (330). Iris leads her to Ares, who is 
sitting on the left of the field, with his spear resting on a 
cloud. Aphrodite mounts his car, and Iris drives the 
horses to Olympus. The gods sometimes move by a mere 
effort of will, sometimes drive, and occasionally walk. In 
Olympus Dione cherishes Aphrodite. Athene is there, 
now, and with Hera mocks at Aphrodite. Meanwhile (440) 
Apollo protects ^neas from Diomede, who, in spite of 
Athene*s advice, three times assails the hero. Leto and 
Artemis heal the wounded /Eneas, whom Apollo has car- 
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ried to the Trojan citadel, leaving a wraith of him lying on 
the field (449). Apollo now addresses Ares, apparently in 
the midst of the mcISe^ bidding him divert Diomede. Then 
Apollo sits down on the heights of Pergamos, where was 
his temple. Ares, in the guise of a Thracian ally, en- 
courages Priam's sons. Sarpedon arouses Hector. All 
this Ares can do, as Athene has departed (510). Apollo 
sends forth iEneas again. The mellay continues, Ares 
leading the Trojans (592), and Diomede shudders at sight of 
the gods whom (604), by virtue of Athene's gift, he is able to 
recognise. The mellay continues. Sarpedon kills Tlepo- 
lemusy but is wounded by him. Athene arouses Odysseus 
against the Lycians. This she seems to do from Olympus. 
Ares is now leading the hosts of Troy (702). Hera and 
Athene take their chariot (722). Athene arms herself; 
they drive to consult Zeus, who is on the crest of Olympus, 
apart from the gods (754). By permission of Zeus, to re- 
strain Ares, they drive down to the junction of Simois and 
Scamander, where they leave their horses. Athene en- 
courages Diomede, who tells her that, on her own advice, 
he does not encounter Ares. Athene, by aid of the helm 
of Hades (the 'cap of darkness '), makes herself invisible to 
Ares (845), and she drives Diomede's spear into the belly 
of the god (856). Thus Athene, not Diomede, really 
wounds the deity.. He flies to Olympus, where he is re- 
buked by Zeus. However, he is healed by Paeeon, while 
Hera and Athene xetum to the mansion of Zeus. 

It is necessary to follow the story into book vi., for 
book v. ends with the return of the goddesses. In vL 
(i) the mortals are left by the gods to their own devices. 
The mellay goes on ; the Trojans have the worst of it 
Helenus, the augur, bids his brother. Hector, rally them, 
and then, returning to the city, send Hecuba with the 
elder ladies to supplicate Athene. She may stay the fury of 
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Diomede. Hector ralb'es the Trojans with divine success 
and skill (io8). The Achxans take him far a god. He 
then sends his mother to supplicate Athene. But, as he is 
on his way, Diomede, meeting Glaucus the Lycian, asks 
him if he is a god : ' then will I not fight with immortal 
gods ' ( 1 28). Glaucus replies with the history of his lineage^ 
and the story of Bellerophon. He and Diomede, recognis- 
ing each other as ancestral friends, exchange armour and 
courtesies. Leaving Hector to urge the unavailing ritual 
of Athene, to arouse Paris, converse with Helen, and con- 
sole Andromache, we must now examine the objections to 
this Aristeia of Diomede (v. vL 1-235). 

In the first place, both Achilles and the Promise of Zens 
are out of sight ^ Thus the passage is not absolutely necessary 
to the main idea of the poem. If^ however, we admit that 
the original poet may have been anxious to celebrate other 
heroes, this objection is not important On the other hand, if 
additions were made to the poem at all, the aristeia of 
heroic ancestors are precisely what a new poet would be 
anxious to interweave. Doubtless he might find material 
in old lays of family minstrels, but it is no less undoubted 
that of such lays, their length and character, we know abso- 
lutely nothing. The aristeia of Diomede may be based 
on them ; that it contains one of them, interpolated en 
masse, we have every reason to disbelieve. 

The chief critical difficulty detected by Mr. Leaf is the 
remark of Diomede in book vl 128, where the hero doubts 
whether Glaucus is a god, and where he dechnes to fight 
against gods, giving the story of Lycurgus's resistance to 
Dionysus, itself probably late, as a proof of the danger of 
such impiety (vi. 130). Mr. Leaf finds this cautiousness 
unintelligible in a hero who has just vanquished Aphrodite 
and Ares, while the doubt is inconsistent with Diomede's 

' Achilles is mentioned, v. 788, vL 99. 
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recent gift of recognising gods (v. 127-8). But, as we have 
seen, Diomede was expressly warned by Athene to fight no 
god except Aphrodite. His experience of Apollo when 
he attacked ^^neas was discouraging. He knew that 
Athene's hand, not his, had wounded Ares. But Athene is 
not now with Diomede ; she is in Olympus, withdrawn from 
war, and, if her gift to Diomede has departed with her, there 
is no 'glaring inconsistency' at all The gift had lasted 
while the gods were on the scene ; we are not told that it 
was to be permanent. The gods never act in Homer with- 
out producing inconsistencies. Mr. Leaf accounted for the 
anonudy about Diomede by supposing that his aristeia 
is probably the earliest addition to the original poem, per- 
haps by the original author, while the episodes of the 
wounding of the gods are later additions to the aristeia. 
Of course, if the aristeia is by the original author, it is vain 
for us to ask whether it is later than the main part of 
the Iliad. Internal evidence is of no value in such a 
matter. Commentators will take one side or the other in 
obedience to their general theory of the original poem. 
Then, as regards the ' machinery,' the gods and their inter- 
ventions, we must ask. What motive could any one have for 
adding it ? What was gained by recasting a simple story, 
for the purpose of adding later machinery ? The behaviour 
of the gods here, notably of Athene and Ares, is consistent 
with their general characters in Homer. Mr. Leaf now ' feels 
that the unity of spirit of the whole book is a stronger 
argument than any on the other side.* 

If inconsistencies are to be explained as interpolations 
and the results of remaniement^ we may imagine how the 
critics of a ftiture age will treat Pendennis, In that romance 
Master Clavering grows, in six years, from four to thirteen. 
Mrs. Bungajr's Christian name is changed twice in two con- 
secutive pages. In vol. i. p. 25, we learn that Pendennis's 
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mother is * alive to this day ' — namely, when the history is 
being written. In the seventeenth number of the tale, 
Pendennis's mother dies. 

Now, if Pendennis had been worked over by later 
authors, their first care would have been to remove these 
inconsistencies, which a competent proof-reader would have 
detected. On Scott's proof sheets we see James Ballan- 
tyne's hand, pointing out to him errors like Di<Hnede's doubt 
as to whether Glaucus \& a god. Homer had no proo6^ nor 
proof-readers. However, if the Homeridae, oi any other suc- 
cessors, followed by Pisistratean editors and later editors, 
did not correct such slips, what did they do? We have 
daily instances of blunders quite as great as Homer's in- 
consistencies, made by authors rejoidi^ in many 'revises.' 
Such errors, therefore, are not greater than a writer may 
commit with all modem appliances to aid. Why should 
they be thought wonders only to be explained as interpola- 
tions, in the work of a poet who, if he wrote at all, must 
have used rather rude materials ? Mr. Leaf thought, but has 
changed his mind, that the wounding of Aphrodite is eariier, 
the wounding of Ares later, an attempt to ' outbid ' the former 
exploit 1 Bergk (L 578) thinks that the 'old Iliad ' had the 
fight with Ares, a younger poet added the wounding of 
Aphrodite, and altered the scene with Ares (432-444). 

Such is the Higher Criticism ! Meanwhile, parts of the 
interesting conversation between EHomede and Glaucus, as 
the comparison of men to forest leaves, are among the 
most Homeric lines in Homer. The speech was ^miliar to 
Simonides, who quotes it The new plan is simply to excise 
vi. 128-142, where Diomede refuses to fight a god and tells 
the tale of Dionysus and Lycurgus. 

So much for ' one of the most glaring inconsistencies 

* Companion to the Iliads p. 113. Compare his Iliad, Introduction 
to Book V. 
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in the Homeric poems.' If this be among the worst, we 
need scarcely fly to a theory of interpolation which itself 
involves us in so many unanswerable problems as to the 
motive, date, authorship, and method of the interpolators. 

Surely it is not difficult to imagine, either that the poet 
made a slip, or that the mist which had been with- 
drawn from Diomede's eyes while the gods were present 
was allowed to fall on them again when the gods retired. 

Omitting some minor points, we may notice an opinion 
oi Hi. Leafs on the sixth book. He has much difficulty in 
placing the lines 313-482 — the conversation of Hector in 
Troy with Paris, Helen,'land Andromache. But the passage 
has clear reference to iii. 454, to the wrath of the Trojans 
with Paris, and is a necessary continuation of book iii, if 
Paris is to be brought back into the action. In the 
speech of Hector, apparently referring to iii., ' none of the 
allusions exactly suit' Mr. Leaf suggests that the duel 
in iii. may have taken the place later of the incidents 
referred to in vL The ' anger ' alluded to in vL 326 seems 
to us to be the indignation of the Trojans in iii 454. Again 
in book vi. 1-72 are censured. Helenus bids Hector 
exert himself to rally the Trojans, and proposes prayer to 
Athene. Why^ as Diomede has only killed a brace of men 
in seventy-two lines ? But his example has encouraged the 
Greeks ; Menelaus and Euryalus have each killed a brace, 
and Diomede is still pursuing. 

There are, as usual, many minute critical objections to 
book V. For example, if Zeus is keeping his promise to 
Thetis, he should not let Hera drive Ares out of the field, 
where he is engaged in fulfilling that very promise (v. 757- 
767). Several mythical l^ends in the book are peculiar 
to it : Dione, Enyo, Paeeon, are examples. Haupt would 
excise 71 1-792 j the long account of Hera and Athene, their 

> Leafs //m»/» ii. 11. 
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and Andromache^ there is only one thing to be said. If 
these are not by the original poet^ we encounter a double 
miracle. It is miraculous enough that two poets should 
have been so great in the great manner : it is contrary to 
the doctrine of chances that each should have been exactly 
the complement of the other. Hie first was inspired to 
sing t>f men, the second to sing of women ; of Helen's 
shame and repentance, her shame bidding her send her 
lover into the fight ; of Andromache's tenderness, impelling 
her to bid her warlike husband tarry within the walls. 
Nature does not practise this economic arrangement of 
genius, nor enable one poet exactly to fill up the defect in 
another poef s inspiration. 

By &r the weightiest argument for late work in these 
books is the legend told by Diomede about the enemies of 
Dionysus (vL 130-139}. Dionysus only occurs twice or 
thrice in Homer, and the other passages, as in Odyssey, 
zL 335, xxiv. 74, are suspected by some. He was con- 
fessedly, and according to all myth, a parvenu among 
the gods, but as to the date when his worship was intro- 
duced we have no certainty. He is a peasant god, and 
80 is outside of Homer's ken, but his introduction is as- 
signed to the heroic age, and it would be rash to say that 
he either emerged from rural mysteries, or came in firom 
abroad, later than the date of Homer. 

BOOK VII 

The seventh book begins with the welcome reappearance 
of Hector and Paris on the field (1-17). It may be said 
that Paris does little ; the truth, perhaps, is that, if we were 
to see Helen again, Paris could hardly be left at home ; he 
must be brought back from her bower. The battle might 
go on till one side conquered, but it is not in the poet's 
interest to end so abruptly. He, therefore, to retard the 
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to the author of the present combat of Hector and Aias. 
The very opposite opinion is held by several German 
critics. The lines alluding to it are a later interpolation.^ 
To all this it may be replied that the poet addressed an 
audience which liked plenty of fighting, and would be 
pleased by the variety of a duel Though the two duels 
occur in one day, they are separated from each other by 
three long books, as &r as the audience is concerned. 
Moreover, as Mr. Leaf says, they are duels of different kind 
and character. The inconsistency of the duel does not 
strike Mr. Monro so strongly.* < As to the repetition of the 
duel episode,' he sa3rs, ' it may be enough to say that the 
two occasions differ in almost every respect^ and that they are 
separated by the long interval, poetically speaking, of the 
aristeia of Diomede.' 

To this one or two observations may be added. Our 
modem taste is really no infallible touchstone of incon- 
sistency in a poet of an age, a religion, manners, and ideas 
alien to ours. The gods caused this second duel, and 
inspired Helenus to propose it. It is inconsistent with our 
ideas that the gods should change into vultures, as they do 
here, and watch the duel from a convenient tree (vii. 59, 60). 
We have already remarked on the incongruities which in- . 
variably occur, when the gods mix themselves in the war. 
Such are the beings, then, who suggest the duel. But in 
itself the duel would not have seemed so inconsistent, nor 
Hector's remark so cynical, to men in the Homeric age- 
*Zeus has made our oaths of no avail We must fight 
i ouirance* But I conceive him to mean, ' though one duel 
was spoiled by the gods, there is no reason why we Trojans 
should not show, in another, that, man for man, we are 
your match.' Once given, the challenge cannot be declined 

' It is alluded to again in book vii. 
• JlUui, vol. i. p. 320. 
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And suppose there wece critics in Homer's audience who 
made objections (a supposition almost incredible), the backs 
of the gods, who suggested the second duel, were broad 
enough to bear the burden. 

It has been said that no man can criticise a novel fairly 
who has read it, not for pleasure, but with the set purpose 
of reviewing it Much more is this true in Homeric criti- 
cism. They who pry into the inconsistencies of this or 
that passage, they who actually have a professional motive, 
and a name among the learned to win by discovering a slip 
or blunder, are as remote as mortals can be from the posi- 
tion of Homer's original hearers. For them, for warriors, 
he sang ; not for spectacled young German critics on their 
promotion. 

It is not possible here to enumerate all the objections 
that have been made, and all the hypotheses that have been 
suggested. Now we have fragments of old lays, inter- 
woven unskilfully ; now we have later interpolations ; now 
the rhapsodist, now the diaskeuast is invoked. As we 
know nothing whatever about ancient lays, which may have 
preceded the epic, as we know nothing about diaskeuasts, 
rhapsodes, and editors, down to Plato's time at earliest, 
the inventions of scholars on those matters resemble the 
industry of the Rabelaisian chimasra — hombinans in vacuo. 
There is nothing solid to found a theory upon. Certain 
expressions, as oXi^tv oloc, a\vfi%%v alvAc (39, 226, 97), are 
peculiar, but afford no certain indications of date. We can 
only say, with Mr. Monro, ' such forms are rare in Homer, 
hence it is singular that there are three instances in this 
book.' 

Lachmann found viL 1-3 12 so closely connected 
with vL, that he recognised them, on his system, as the 
component parts of one lay — his sixth lay. Christ ' makes 

> Homeri Iliadis Carmina^ i. 68, 69. 1884. 
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A TREATY REFUSED 121 

authentiGity of iL 557, in which he is said to have pitched 
his camp beside the Athenians, was contested by the 
Megarians, who claimed Salamis for their own.^ Some 
critics are as certain that the author of the second duel had 
the first for his model, as others that the author of the 
earlier duel modelled it on the second 'We have a 
rational ground for holding that we have here (in book vii.) 
the oldest form of the duel incident, subsequently developed 
into that between Menelaus and Paris ' (book iii.). This is 
because we 'must undoubtedly begin by cutting out ' 69-72, 
for which Christ (vol. i. p. 38) sees no occasion. 

Such are the edifying diversities of the Higher Criti- 
cism. 

After the duel in book vii., the Greeks dine, and Aias 
receives the meed of honour (322). Nestor then proposes, 
'as many Achaeans are dead,' to bum them, erect one large 
howe over them, and build high towers with gates, while a 
ibsse is also to be dug as protection against Trojan assaults 
(335-344). The chiefs assent The Trojans themselves 
hold a confused assembly. Antenor proposes to give back 
Helen, for ' now fight we in guilt against the oaths of faith ' 
(351). (The oaths were made in book iii., and broken in 
book iv.) Paris refuses to restore Helen, but her wealth 
he is ready to restore. Priam urges that a herald be sent 
with the compromise of Paris to the Greeks, and with request 
for an armistice that the dead may be burned. To the 
proposal of Paris Diomede makes answer : ' Not even if 
Helen be sent back will the Achaeans abandon the siege ; 
it is known, even to the fool, that the ends of destruction 
hang over the Trojans,' because of their perjury (402). 
Agamemnon gives the same answer, but accepts the 
armistice. At dawn the dead are gathered and burned by 

> See collection of authorities in Hentze*s Anhang to Homer's 
niad, L p. 142. 
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account which we now find in the seventh book. ' ' Mr. 
Grote sees no adequate reason for building a wall at this 
juncture ii there had been none before. Mr. Leafs theory 
of the original M^rcc is not the same as Grote's, for he does 
not include in it book viii. But he makes the same objec- 
tion as Mr. Grote to the account of the wall-building in 
this place. He thinks that an older piece of poetry may 
have been thrust in here. One obvious defence of the 
whole passage is that the description of the building is a mere 
example of early poetic perspective. In old Italian paintings 
we see all parts of the story illustrated going on at the same 
time. Homer makes Helen, in the third book, name to 
Priam the Achaean heroes, though he must have been 
lamiliar with them for years. This is a mere Ucence of 
poetic perspective, and the same might be said in defence 
of the wall-building in book vii. It is, perhaps, a more 
serious objection that the work of the fortifications is 
described in eight lines (viL 432-441). Now the 
Homeric manner is to give such descriptions in detail, as 
in the building of the Raft of Odysseus, in the mooring of 
a ship, the performance of a sacrifice, and so on. 'The 
pace of the proceedings passes all belief.' ' Are we, there* 
fore, to decide that this wall-building is un-Homeric ? Or 
shall we say that Homer had no conventional 'run,' no 
long formula to describe so rare a work as a large fortifica- 
tion, and that he cut down the details so as not to impede 
the process of the story ? We are left to a balance of pro- 
babilities. Mr. Monro says' 'the building of the wall 
round the camp may be intended as an anticipation of the 
battles of which it is the scene, and also as a mark of the 
difier^ce made by the absence of Achilles, compare his 

I History of Greece^ i. 249, 250, ed. 1S46. 

» Bcfgk, L 58s, 586. 

" Introduction to book vii., Iliad^ i. p. 320. 
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whenever he has the same purpose in his mind, and this, 
as we said, is a mark of archaic composition. If we try 
the opposite view — namely^ that the repetitions are the work 
of an interpolator — we encounter new problems. This is 
Mr. Leafs theory : the main part of the book was added, 
late, to lead up to book ix., itself, in his opinion, a late 
addition ; but it is plain that an ambitious interpolator 
would be too conceited to make mere centos of old phrases, 
like a school-boy writing Latin verses by aid of tags from 
Virgil. He would rather aim at originality. Again, who 
could wish to lead up to book ix. except the author of 
book ix., one of the most brilliant in the Iliad? That 
book could not well have existed as a separate lay ; it is 
only of value in its place. It is hardly conceivable that 
Its author would be satisfied with tagging old verses. In 
these circumstances we can only state the problem ; there 
exists no certain test of any proposed solution. Much of 
the book, to my own taste (no man's taste is a criterion), 
seenis to show an air of fatigue. If one may say so, many 
parts of it are mere ' business ' ; they are necessary for the 
poef s purpose ; but the poet here is not inspired. But 
stmilar passages are common enouglf in all imaginative 
literature, and do not imply diversity of authorship. 

The purpose of the eighth book is to show how Zeus 
b^an to fulfil his promise to Thetis — namely, that he would 
glorify Achilles by a defeat of the Achaeans. As we saw, 
this promise was originally made in a manner somewhat 
hesitating and diplomatic. Yet its fulfilment, reckoning by 
time, has not been long delayed. On the day after his 
promise Zeus sent the dream to Agamemnon. The dream 
led, when the king awoke, to the duel, and the broken 
oaths, and to more fighting ; then followed a day of truce, 
and the wall was builded. The eighth book is separated 
only by one day's war and one day*s armistice from the 
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Dalgetty's commensaiis. There is another objection : 
Hector mentions a golden shield of Nestor's, and a breast- 
I^te of Diomede's, which we do not hear of elsewhere. If 
all this be interpolated, the interpolator's motive is not 
conspicuous, and, as the poet here deals largely in repeti- 
tions, it is odd that he should also break out into unexampled 
oddities.^ Hera now wishes to interfere ; Poseidon restrains 
her ; Agamemnon prays ; Zeus pities and sends him a 
fiivourable omen ; Diomede, encouraged, leads a sortie 
from the wall ; Teucer, till wounded by Hector, shoots 
from beneath his brother's shield; Zeus urges on the 
Trojans ; Hera and Athene wish to interfere, but 3rield to 
Zeus. Night falls on the Achaeans, deeply discouraged and 
besi^ed within their wall, while the triumphant Trojans 
camp on the plain, in the famous night scene, anticipating 
the destruction of the leaguer. 

Thus the despondency of the Achseans, and the remorse 
of Agamemnon, lead to the embassy to Achilles in book ix. 

Lachmann divides book viii. into three separate pieces 
by three separate poets. Hentze thinks the author a very 
third-rate minstrel, inconsistent, and careless of providing 
satisfactory motives. The canto does not belong to the old 
original epic. Diintzer and Friedlander think that it does, 
hot hold interpolations. Bergk recognises ancient frag- 
ments remaniis. Kayser looks on the book as a palimpsest, 
written over and almost hiding something more antique. 
Christ believes it is late, and meant to introduce book ix. 
Genz regards the prowess of Teucer as an older lay. Her- 

* Mr. Leaf suggests that the line about wine given by Andromache 
to the hones before her husband dined may have been introduced by 
an interpolator, because, otherwise, Hector would seem to have been fed 
CO grain. Leaving the line out, the passage would read : < Andromache 
set before you honey-hearted wheat sooner than for me.' But the 
Addition of the wine does not remove the wheat. Hector clearly 
means ' she gave you your food before she gave me my dinner.' 
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which are said to prove separate authorships. The ninth 
book opens thus : — 

Agamemnon, 'weeping like a waterfall* (ix. 14), ad- 
dresses the host. Zeus has blinded his heart. He advises 
instant flight. Diomede says that, whosoever flies, he stays. 
Nestor suggests a meeting of the Council of Chiefs, in which 
he proposes making atonement to Achilles. Agamemnon, 
confessing his folly, declares that he will make amends ; will 
send gifts of horses, women, gold ; will return Briseisasshe 
came to him, and will give Achilles the hand of his daughter, 
with seven cities for her dowry. Nestor takes him at his 
word, and advises sending to Achilles his old tutor. Phoenix, 
with Aias, Odysseus, and two heralds.* 'The twain' 
(Odysseus and Aias ?) enter the hero's hut ; he is singing 
• the renowns of men,' but welcomes the envoys courteously. 
After they have eaten, Aias nods to Phoenix (223) ; but 
Odysseus takes the word. It is doubtful, he says, if they can 
save the ships, ' if thou put not out thy might.' Agamemnon 
offers worthy gifts, which are enumerated. But, even if he 
and his gifts be hateful, yet pity the Achseans (301). 

Achilles, in reply, urges his old grievances against 
Agamemnon. He has many resentments, and not his loss 
of Briseis alone. Besides, he cannot trust Agamemnon. 
'Let him not tempt me that know him too well : he shall 
not prevail ' (345). Let him keep fire from the ships for 
himself, if he can ; he has ahready built a wall which he 
never needed while I was in the field. Already (in book i. 
409) Achilles had said that he must see the Achasans 
'hemmed among their ships' stems given over*to slaughter' 
before he relented Not till then would he fight, when his 
own ships were endangered (xvi. 61-63). Th^s glutting of 
his vengeance is not given him till book xvi. ; and then he 
cries, in bitterness of heart at the irony of the gods, ' My 
* There are considerable difficulties about Phoenix. 
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to his own ships, and smirches the ships with fire (655). 
That, indeed, is his private point of honour throughout the 
whole epic, till Patroclus falls. ' But about mine own hut 
and ship I ween that Hector, for all his eagerness, will be 
refrained.' 

Odysseus returns to the council and reports his ill-speed. 
Aias and the heralds are his witnesses (688-^). Diomede 
says that they must let Achilles be. He will fight when 
'his heart biddeth and God arouseth him,' that is, after the 
death of Patroclus — one of the half-conscious presentiments 
common in the Iliad. The chiefs will fight in the morning. 

Then men turn to sleep. 

The argument of Mr. Grote, Mr. Leaf, * and others, is 
that all the splendid scene of the Embassy is inconsistent, 
first with the speech of Achilles, next day (in book xi. 609), 
when the battle goes against the Greeks. ' Now^ methinks 
that the sons of the Achaeans will stand in prayer about my 
knees, for intolerable need comes upon them.' We need 
only lay stress on the ' now f^ and there is no inconsistency 
in Achilles' enjoyment of his triumph. As Mr. Monro 
says, in his note on the line, ' it is possible that Achilles 
intends an insulting reference to the Embassy.' To our- 
sdves it seems not so much probable as unmistakably 
obvious. 

The passages in book xvi. supposed to be inconsistent 
with the account'of the Embassy are to the following effect 

Patroclus comes weeping to Achilles (xvi. 3). The best 
of the Greeks are wounded ; but Achilles is implacable. 

* Surely the grey sea bare thee and the sheer cliffs, so 
untoward is thy spirit.' 

Patroclus asks leave at least to don the armour of 
Achilles, and lead the Myrmidons to the rescue. 

Achilles replies, first, by recounting his wrongs. ' But 
> Companim, pp. 170, 171, 212. 
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we will let bygones be bygones. No man may be angry for 
ever, only I deemed that I would not cease from my wrath till 
battle came to my own ships ' (xvi. 60). This he had said in 
book i. ' But thou, Patroclus, don my armour, and lead 
the Myrmidons. The Trojans would not tarry when they 
saw me, ' if mighty Agamemnon were but kindly disposed 
to me' (xvi. 72). Now, if Achilles, in this remark, his 
merely in view Agamemnon's offers of atonement, the in- 
consistency is glaring. But does not Achilles mean, ' the 
Trojans would not be here about the camp at all, if 
Agamemnon's heart were right towards me ' ? He bad for 
very long been on ill terms with Agamemnon ; the afl^ of 
Briseis had only brought an old enmity to a head« Besides, 
the argument of Mr. Leaf and Mr. Grote (on this point) 
does not hold water. They reason thus. Achilles, in 
book xvi., says, ' If Agamemnon were but friendly to me, 
our sorrows would never have happened.' But Agamemnon 
ts friendly, they say : he has offered priceless atonement 
Therefore the poet who put these words into the mouth of 
Achilles in xvi. knew nothing of the offer in ix. Therefore 
the book in which the offer is made is later than book xvL 
But this is only convincing if by the words 

if by the ' kindliness ' Achilles meant the feelings implied by 
Agamemnon's offer. But he does nof regard that offer as t 
proof of such feelings in Agamemnon as he desires. In 
book ix. 345 he denies the sincerity of Agamemnon : ' Let 
him not tempt me that know him full well : he shaU not pre- 
vail. . . . He hath taken my meed of honour, and hath 
deceived me.' Thus, if book ix. be genuine, the words of 
Achilles in xvi. are not inconsistent He is angry with 
Agamemnon's whole conduct towards him, culminating, as 
it did, in the seizure of Briseis, and the offer of atonement 
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seems to him insincere. Nothing but utter defeat and 
humiliation will appease his anger. 

There remains another so-called inconsistency in Achilles* 
speech (xvi. 82-86). He is giving advice to Patroclus : 
* But do thou obey, even as I shall put into thy mind the 
end of my commandment, that in my sight thou mayst win 
great honour and fame of all the Danaans, and they may give 
me back again that fairest maiden, and thereto add glorious 
gifls.' His counsel is that Patroclus shall do no more than 
merely drive the Trojans * from the ships,' and then return, 
not fight longer, apart from Achilles, for * thereby wilt thou 
lessen mine honour.' Moreover, there will be danger from 
Apollo, a protector of the Trojans — another example of un- 
conscious prediction. Then Achilles wishes that Trojans 
and Achaeans might perish together, while he and Patroclus 
alone survive to *undo the sacred coronal of Troy.' Here 
Mr. Leaf insists that the passage on the restoration of 
Briseis is inconsistent : her restoration and the gifts have 
been offered already. * Those who would defend the unity 
of the Iliad have therefore to expel these lines, but without 
the slightest warrant.' * And here occurs a humorous example 
of criticism. Even Colonel Mure, for once untrue to his 
glorious colours, would like to regard the lines on Briseis 
(85, 86) as an interpolation, so inconsistent with the offer 
in book ix. does he hold them to be.^ 

Meanwhile Hentze and Fick also would excise the lines 
as inconsistent with their private theories. Mr. Leaf thinks 
their reasons *the result of a parti pris,^ But he suspects 
the lines in xviii. and xix. which refer to the Embassy, 
they being contradictory of his theory (xviii. 448 ; xix. 141). 
The passages where they occur are * later accretions.' 

There is, obviously, no end to this method, if partisans 

* Companion^ p. 272. 

' Literature of Ancient Greece^ 2nd edition, vol. i. p. 282, note. 
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of eitha' side are to cat oat jost whatever thej find inooo- 
venient In truth, the passage in book rn. 85, hr from being 
inconsistent with the Embassy, actually refers to iL In 
the first place, though Achilles refused atonement from 
Agamemnofi, before fire came on the ships, there is no reason 
why he should not accept it now from all the Damaans at 
large, after fire had come on the ships, and as a tribute to 
the valour of his beloved Patroclus. The total change of 
circumstances may naturally produce a change of temper. 
The resolution framed in one mood (like the resolve to sail 
homewards) may be altered (as after the speech of Phcenix 
in book iz.) in altered circumstances and in another mood. 
So much for the alleged inconsistency. 

Again, there is clear reference in book xvi. to the Embassy 
and to the speech of Phoenix therein. Achilles was there 
warned by the example of Meleager, who, on accoimt of his 
late relenting, never received his promised atonement at alL 
This Achilles remembers, and bids Patroclus confine him- 
self to driving the foe from the ships (xvi. 87). Patroclus is 
thus restricted in his action for two reasons : first, if he gain 
too decisive a victory, Achilles, like Meleager, will risk losing 
his atonement ; secondly, Patroclus will be in peril of the 
wrath of Apollo, before which, in the event, he fell 

With this interpretation (and the meaning is perfectly 
clear, if we understand heroic ideas of the point of honour), 
there is no inconsistency in the passages of books ix. and 
xvi., but rather the closest agreement* 

* This had been written before the writer observed the same 
opinions in Mr. Monro's note to xvi. 84-86, where Mr. Monro also 
points out the connection between the wards of Phoenix in book ix. and 
those of Achilles in book xvi. Mr. Monro, however, thinks that lines 
84-86, about Brisets, may have been interpolated by some rhapsodist, 
and may have been suggested by the words, in 90, 

kriyL6rtpov Zi fit 64i<Tfts 
( * thou wilt lessen mine honour ') — 
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So it appears to us : we see no inconsistency when 
a passionate hero changes his mind with a change of circum- 
stances. We see absolute consistency of sentiment and 
manners, Just where glaring incongruity of facts startles a 
number of critics. But we must ever beware of the tdola 
i/ftui—Xht fallacies of personal prepossession. Our pre- 
possession, as lovers of poetry, is in favour of the unity of tiic 
Ili.id. The prepossessions of Mr. Leaf, Mr. Grote, Mr. Jefili, 
and other critics are in favour of separatism. Thus Mr. Leaf 
KTites that the speech of Achilles, in xvi. 60-61, 71-73, 
s 1 86, ' is not a mere superficial inconsistency , . . it is a 

' iiradiction at the very root of the story, as flagfanl as if 
- lAkespeare had forgotten in the fifth act of Macbeth that 
i'ltncan had been murdered in the second. To suppose 
that the same intellect which prepared the Embassy to 
Achilles by the eighth book, and wrought it out in such 
magnificence of detail in the ninth, could afterwards com- 
; I'^c a speech, so different and yet so grand, in entire ob- 

. lon of what had gone before, is to demand a credulity 
■'.ndering any rational criticism impossible,' 

Who is to decide ? Mr. Monro, and we ourselves, find 
no incongruity, but, on the other hand, close congruity 
of character and manners, and an actual implicit reference 

10 the scene of the Embassy. Mr. Leaf says that such 
credulity renders any rational criticism impossible. Again, 

11 is Mr. Leaf who, to us, seems credulous. 

He imagines a great poet adding a magnificent scene to 
a vrhole epic composed bya predecessor. And he supposes 
liiis second great poet to have introduced a blunder as 
gloving as it is superfluous— a blunder so great that it must 

'whidl tome rtuipsodist wkhefl to mnkemorc eK])licit,' No excision, 
■I alt evrnis, U necessary in Ihc cause of consislencr, nor could seem 

Elo nnyonc who underslimls the heioic lemi^r and 1 
of the heroic age. 
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Nov, if 
due, powifalf for & 
tlm P^'ci mosi 
A stFolDe of liB stylos, 
vddd bsve wuif liod out tfae 
s speech io book zvL If he 
did 00c vrisc he voeid oaoir tfaeai m ledtitian, and it 
wcesas to be die brpocbesB dot fais reaion vas^ gomehow, 
fjmeiied in ooi tradkinn Then viijdid he lesvc tbe 
lines in book xii^ to zai the vbole umma e of an cpk 
in 4iiich he vas so moch ium e si e d that he sank his own 
£une and his own votk in it, lathcr than wing|ory bya 
disdncx nev poem of his own ? Mc Leaf seems to satisfy 
himself on this hevi br the circacnce of the fmrftarau 
famaa <book ix-L Its introdoctaon, *at die eiqiense of 
sobseqn^nt in c onsis tencies, is inteOigibie enoi^i, for sodi 
a poem has every r^tii to be irgarded as an end in itsdL' 
Elsewhere, Mr. Leaf artnbates the bfainder to the *ooo- 
serratism ' of the Homeric sdKX)L Now, if anj dramatic 
poet had interpolated imo MaAik <to use Mr. Leafs own 
eiample) the most magnificent scenes, tmning on the 
denial that Dancan had been murdered, and if he had at 
tbe same time let the scene of the murder stand, no good 
nature could tolerate the absurd i ty. No sane poet could 
contemplate such a meaningless outrage. But the poet of 
book ix., CD Mr. Leafs theory, did this rery diing. He 
must have been a mischievous mocker, for he stultified him- 
self along with the author in whose work and 6une he 
merged his own. He did not take the obvious precaution 
of excising the few lines which, in Mr. LeaTs opinion, make 
the obWousness of his interpolation a thing not to be dis- 
cussed 'by rational criticism.' Or was this his cryptic 
method of affixing his private mark to book iz. ? 

To ourselves it appears that book ix., the Rejection of 
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the Embassy, is not only not inconsistent, it is inevitable, 
necessary to the tragic development of the plot, necessary 
to our intelligence of the hero's character and to the pro- 
priety of his punishment 

We are taking Achilles as Homer shows him to us — 
that is, with the passions of an early age. He has a touch 
of the Maori or the Iroquois. Mr. Grote says that the pas- 
sages in book ix. ' carry the pride and egotism of Achilles 
beyond even the largest exigencies of insulted honour, and 
are shocking to that sentiment of N^emesis which was so . 
deeply seated in the Grecian mind.' This is all quite 
true ; but — such a man was Achilles. Moreover, the word 
Nemesis, in the Herodotean sense, is unknown to Homer. 
Again, Nemesis (as the later Greeks understand it) does 
fisdl on Achilles. He is punished by his own sin. Patroclus 
falls — Patroclus, more dear to him than Brise'is, dearer than 
a wilderness of gifts and fair maidens. Mr. Grote com- 
plains of the * implacability ' of a hero who is proverbially 
inexarabilis. We venture to say that when commentators 
call books ix. and xvi. 'inconsistent,' they understand 
neither Achilles nor Homer, neither the heroic age nor 
even the conduct of the poem. 

Although the Homeric Greeks did not use the word 
Nemesis in the Herodotean sense, meaning the revenge of 
God and of circumstances on overweening pride, the idea 
was familiar to them. In the conduct of the Iliad, taking 
the poem as a whole. Nemesis falls on Achilles because of 
his superhuman and inexorable pride. This is avenged by 
the death of Patroclus, entailing his own. He alone, of the 
great Achsean heroes, is slain in Troyland. Now, according 
to Mr. Leaf's and Mr. Grote's theories, this Nemesis seems 
far too heavy a punishment for Achilles's offence. What is 
Achilles's offence in Mr. Leaf's theory ? First (book i.), he 
stands out of the fight. Next, he prays Zeus to bring de- 
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feat on his countrymen. Then in book xi^ wbidi, on Mr. 
LeaTs hypothesis, follows hard on hock l^ die Adnoms 
have, on the whole, the worst of the battle. In spite of the 
deeds, the aristeia^ of AgaAiemnon, they are dxHen to the 
ships. They do not lose the wall, for the waD, on this 
theory, is not there to lose. The twelfth book is n^arded 
by Mr. Leaf as a later composition. Of the thirteenth 
book only forty lines (795-837) are left. The fourteenth is 
late. Of the fifteenth only two hundred and thirty-one 
lines, or less (515, or rather 592-746), are left, containing 
the wrath of Hector, and his rush on the ship of Protesilaus ; 
but that rush is checked by Aias with the enormous spear 
for repelling boarders. Then comes book xvL« in which 
Achilles at once yields to the tears of Patrodus, relents, 
and sends his friend into battle. AchiUes, then, as Mr. Leaf 
reconstructs the poem, has withdrawn from war ; he has 
brought the Trojans to the ships by his £unily influence 
with Zeus. But he no sooner learns from Patroclus that 
three Greek heroes are wounded, than he lets bygones be 
bygones to a great extent We admit that he has sinned ; 
but, if we cut out book ix., he has not sinned against the 
prayer of the humiliated Agamemnon. He has been angry, 
but not implacable. The ninth book, making him impla- 
cable, inexorabilis, deaf to prayer, ensures his Nemesis, 
makes his punishment intelligible ; yet that book is excised 
as no part of the original epic ! 

On Mr. Leaf's theory the famous Wrath, as described 
by the original poet, only lasted for twelve days, apparently 
of peace, in book i. and for part of one day's fighting, 
when it was swallowed up in pity on the first serious 
defeat of the Greeks. Does this wrath, brief and broken in 
effect, deserve the terrible Nemesis, the loss of Patroclus, 
the death of Achilles, consequent on his revenge on Hector? 
Is this the implacable, inexorable Achilles ? Clearly the pun- 
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ishment would seem, to an Homeric mind, out of all propor- 
tion to the offence. The crime of Achilles, on which all 
turns, is, we repeat, the refusal of the * Prayers * of the 
Embassy, which Mr. Leaf, and many modem commentators, 
cut out of the original poem, thereby depriving it of its 
raison (Petre. There can be no stronger argument against 
this mutilation of the Iliad. ^ 

Given book ix. — the refusal of the prayers — ^and 
Achilles's conduct is 'shocking to that sentiment of Nemesis 
which was so deeply seated in the Greek mind,' as Mr. Grote 
says. Take away the book, and his conduct, as Mr. Grote 
seems to agree with us, is not shocking to the sentiment of 
Nemesis. So Mr. Grote excises the very passages which he 
sees to be necessary, because the sentiment of Nemesis 
must be shocked before its punishment is provoked. 

Mr. Grote declares that the conduct of Achilles, ad- 
mitting book ix., is ' breaking the bruised reed.' Exactly : 
Achilles was not a Christian. Mr. Grote, again, says that, 
in the original prayer of Achilles to Thetis, Achilles only 
asks for honour, redress, and * victory to the Trojans until 
Agamemnon and the Greeks shall be bitterly sensible of 
the wrong which they have done to their bravest warrior ' 

* I had written this before noticing that Nutzhorn, in his Die 
EftistckungsTveise der Homcrischtn Gedichte, p. 171, has taken the same 
very obvious point : 

* If the death of Patroclus and the sorrow of Achilles is to be 
*' motived," Achilles himself must have sinned. This he does by re- 
jecting, in book ix., the gifts promised by Athene in book i. 212 — 

Hence, as Nutzhom says, arises the tragic motive, as in Herodotus 
and Sophocles (p. 178). 

All this appears manifest enough to anyone who reads Homer ts 
literature. Whoever bases his opinions on a mass of German names 
will find plenty of support for what our literary instinct should tell 
12s unaided (Hentze, Anhang zu lUas^ iii. 122 ; vi. 10). 
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(book L 409-509). ' Hem them among their shq»' stems 
about the bay, given orer to slaughter,' is what AdiiDes 
really asks for (L 409). This is what Zens promises 
(viiL 473-4), ' when these shall fight amid the stems in most 
grievous stress ; ' and this is what Achilles gets, to h» sor- 
row. He ' has no joy of iL' Thus, before the Embassy, 
Hector ' thought to make havoc c^ the ships ; ' but Hector 
did not reach the ships, and fire one of them, tifl just before 
Achilles sent out Patroclus to war. Achilles gets his payer 
fulfilled to the letter, and to his bane. 

To support his case, as we have said, Mr. Grote needs 
excisions in later books. The first is xviiL 448, 456 : ' the 
elders of the Achxans entreated him, and ofiered many gifts' 
— a plain reference to the ' interpolated ' Embassy. 3ir. Leaf 
pronounces this ' a later accretion,' and it certainly seems to 
differ from the narrative in book xvL In xviiL 448, Thetis 
is telling the story to Hephaestus, and speaks, Mr. Leaf 
thinks, as if Achilles had sent out Patroclus in consequence 
of the Embassy. Her words are, ' Then albeit himself he 
refused to ward destruction fi-om them, he put his armour 
on Patroclus, and sent him to the war.' Mr. Grote says 
that those places, with xix. 192-195, and xix. 243, 'are 
specially inserted for the purpose of establishing a connec- 
tion between the ninth book and the nineteenth.' But, if 
it were easy to doctor the epic thus, why were not the equally 
needful excisions made, as in xvi. 86 ? It is really impossible 
to understand these old interpolators. They make this 
and that callida junctura^ and yet they neglect other pas- 
sages which also they should have handled. In xix. 140-1, 
Agamemnon says, * I will send the gifts Odysseus promised 
yesterday,' really the day before yesterday — that is, in 
book ix., which Mr. Leaf excises. Mr. Leaf sa3rs that this 
passage, which contradicts his theory, is an interpolation. 
In xix. 192 5, .\gamemnon tells Odysseus to convey to 
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Achilles 'the gifts promised yesterday' — that is, in 
book ix. In xix. 241, the gifts are carried to Achilles, * the 
tripods Agamemnon had promised.* About all this Mr. 
Leaf remarks : * Allusions to the gifts offered in the ninth 
book are found scattered through the scene of the oath, 
and this therefore is also late.^ It is * late ' merely because 
it does not suit the theory of Mr. Leaf and Mr. Grote. The 
ancient Alexandrine critics objected to none of these lines. 
There is no linguistic ground for the charges against them. 
They are simply inconvenient. Mr. Monro points out that 
Mr. Grote must excise more, if he is to excise at all. * If 
192-195 are to go, we cannot keep 238-249, nor 271-281. 
Homer could not make Odysseus go to the tent of Aga- 
memnon and fetch the gifts without being first commanded by 
Agamemnon to do so, and this command is given in lines 192-5. 
It is significant, too, that Ulysses is not told what gifts he 
\& to fetch. He simply goes to bring * the gifts,' and he 
finds everything ready to his hand, in a way that would 
be unintelligible unless the episode of book ix. had pre- 
ceded.* 

Thus book ix. appears to be a natural and necessary part 
of the story, and, indeed, essential to a knowledge of the 
character of Achilles, and as an explanation of his heavy 
punishment. On the other hand, if we reject it, we are 
driven to make excisions at our own will and fantasy. The 
system which needs these least is, so far, the least un- 
scientific. 

The objection of Bergk (i. 590), that the tone of true 
Homeric poetry is not recognisable in the ninth book, is 
a question of literary taste. The speeches of Achilles are 
fomed as the most glorious examples of Homeric rhetoric. 
Are they too rhetorical in the case of a hero outraged in 
his dearest affections and in his honour? This has not 
been the opinion of the world for three thousand years. 
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concerned. We hare agiced wicft Mz. VflnwiL dot Ml 
Grocers ac^mnencs acooe the ffiii^gi ami <SniwSi 01 
AduIIes are baaed * on modrrn, or tsl leait post-Hoaiaic^ 
fentimesx' Mc 3looro thinks that r£ the book b an 
addxcicn * it is at kast a skzlfni and cfeolie oae.' Xov k 
cannce be skilfbl if it isgiarxngtyandncedlesij: 
Mr. Leaf^ on the other hand, as we sur, dunks the 
tendes between books ix. and xn. so great that to 
them to the sme author 'demands a crccfaifitj reodetaig 
rational criticism impossible.' We haire cmiraMmred to 
show that DO credoiitj is l e quue d; that we haneoolj to 
read Homer in an Homeric, not in an aradcmic and modem, 
spirit, to see how wdl books ul and xn. agree ; in het^ how 
indispensabie each is to the other and to the whole poem. 

It is not on pfec akme, however, that die obfectiofB to 
book ix. depend. The language is also said to be later than 
that of the original Bl^nc. Mr. Monro has po int ed out 
lines in which the language agrees rather with the Odysser, 
and with books xxiiL, xxir., than with the rest of the 
epic. To readers who attribute all the Iliad and the 
Odyssey also to Homer, or, at least, to his age, this matters 
little. The linguistic peculiarities noted by Mr. Monro 
occur in five lines of book ix. (42, 143, 337, 417, 684). 
In the first (42) is a grammadc form, Cq rt riioOaij occurring 
. only once in the Iliad, and once in the Odyssey.' Next, 
' the use of cv with abstract words is commoner in this book 
than in the Iliad generally.' Thirdly (337), ItL This is 

* Od. xnu 21. 
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the only instance of the word in Homer,' so, of course, it 
cannot attach this book to the Odyssey. Fourthly (417), 
the *use of the i sing. opt. is very rare in the Iliad.' 
Lastly (684), we have here * the only instance of av with an 
infinitive in Homer,' which, again, cannot connect the book 
with the Odyssey. These and one or two other linguistic 
peculiarities are also noted in Mr. Monro's * Homeric 
Grammar.' The mention of Egypt and of Pytho (Delphi) 
(382, 405) are supposed to show that ' the geography is 
later than that of the Iliad.' This consideration may 
influence persons who believe that Delphi and Egypt were 
discovered by Greek geographers after the composition of 
the original M^i^cc, and before the composition of the 
Odyssey. If the white barbarians from the North on the 
temple walls at Medinet Habu represent early Greeks, and 
if the prehistoric remains of Greek pottery in Egypt are 
correctly dated, of course the geographical objection, as far 
as Egypt is concerned, falls to the ground.^ Mr. Leaf, at 
least, cannot urge it, for he believes in the early dates of 
Greeks in Egypt as assigned by Mr. Flinders Petrie. * The 
legend of the choice of Achilles between two destinies ' 
(ix. 410, xi. 794) is not, to our mind, inconsistent with his 
description of himself in book i. as * short-lived.' He has 
made his choice of 'one crowded hour of glorious life' 
(book i. 352). However, this is open to doubt. 

Such are the main arguments against book ix., and they 
may be weighed by the reader. To our mind the book is 
necessary as an exposition of the character of Achilles, and 
also because, if it is to go, we must make many excisions 
in later books at our private pleasure and fantasy. Do the 
linguistic and geographic objections, such as they are, out- 
weigh the completion of the character of Achilles and the 
necessity for arbitrary excisions ? 

* Cf. Flinders ?ein€, /oumai 0/ Ifgllemc Society, xi. 2, 271. 
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There rrmains in bock cl, a pungeof < 
Tbis is the imrod::ctioQ of Phoenix, an old M]niiiidan» 
Peleas sent as a kmd of goreinor or adraer of AduDa 
<iz. 45^). As a member of the nnhfcnui, be tries to mofte 
AcfaiUes bj a lingular storj of his awn jouth. There is 
deddedly noching Lke this tale in Homer, and it vould 
fiimisb marter for an Homeric ^ realistic ' nofrehst, if such a 
being were imaginable. The fuher of Phoenix had a 
mistress, whkh distressed Phoenix's mother. She bade her 
son make lore to the mistres» which he did soccessfblij. 
His lather then cursed him that he should neicrharea 
son. Phcenix fled to Peleus, at whose court he was em- 
ployed to bring up Achilles. 'Oft hast thoa stained my 
doublet with sputtering of wine,' says Phoenix, in the spirit 
of the iCschylean nurse of Orestes^ Phoenix in^ikxes 
Achilles to accept the gifts, and warns him hj the example 
of Meleager, who, in similar drcomstances, came too late 
to the rescue of his countrymen, and never gpt the gifts 
that had been promised. Achilles is bidden not to risk 
the gifts by too late repentance. 

This is a curious passage, and Phoenix is strangdy 
introduced. At the councfl in Agamemnon's hat, when it 
is determined to send an embassy, Nestor says (ix. 168), 
' Let Phcenix lead,' accompanied by Odysseus, Aias, and 
the heralds. ^Vhat was Phoenix — a Myrmidon, and not 
of the first rank — doing at a meeting of the great chiefe ? 
There is a linguistic difficulty later (182, 193-S). In 
describing the faring forth of the embassy. Homer says 
'the twain went along the seashore.' What twain? Mr. 
Monro explains, ' Aias and Odysseus, who are the envoys 
proper.' Again, when they reach the hut of Achilles, he is 
singing. Then we read, ' the twain went forward, and noUe 
Odysseus led.' ^\lly only two, as Phoenix, Odysseus, and 
Aias were the representatives of Agamemnon ? We might 
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say that * the twain ' are the two heralds, but of the heralds 
we hear no more by name.' What became of the heralds ? 
But, however we take this — and others explain the dual by 
saying that Phcenix was not originally in the embassy — the 
whole passage is unusual in every way, above all in the 
abrupt and unepic fashion of introducing Phcenix. But 
what could be the motive here of an interpolator ? Phoenix 
often appears later in the Iliad, and is always regarded by 
commentators as a suspicious person. We can offer no 
theory as to the singularly broken manner of his introduc- 
tion ; it is natural to suspect that something has been lost, 
or that much interesting matter has been abruptly intro- 
duced. 

BOOK X 

After a defence, successftil or unsuccessful, of book ix., 
it is less necessary to examine very minutely the objections 
against the later books. If our opinion be accepted, as far 
as book ix. is concerned, we have * the inexorable ' Achilles, 
whom all the world knows, restored to us as the creation of 
the original poet, and this is our chief concern. We find, 
too, if our argument about book iii. and book vL is 
accepted, that he who drew this Achilles is also the painter 
oi Helen and Andromache — that there are not two poets of 
this genius, but one. The remainder of the Iliad, however, 
cannot be neglected. 

The tenth book is almost universally recognised as an 
addition, and, by some apparently, as a late addition. The 
story, briefly, is this : — ^After the news of Achilles's refusal to 
listen to the embassy, Agamemnon cannot sleep. He hears 
the flutes and pipes of the Trojans round their flres on the 
plain. Menelaus, too, is wakeful. The pair waken the 
other chiefs, inspect the sentinels, and hold a council 
outside the moat They determine to send spies to the 
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any value, diea ic impfiffi dor Hmngr <£d not jnwi^xi^r a 
mere 3eries if lay^ bee jn ^ic, and made dxcs camo 
•jcpatateiy- Mr. Leaf Miarks diar die wboie story about 
PisiatTams .a '.azer diian die days of AnssaadtmSi, and, as a 
p i^f of sericus hi^cry. is oow geaenlly discxecStcd. Nor 
vocld d^e camo ha:ve xzy mranfrg as a separate !aj. It 
was m«^^ fi^r its place hers, n b o eve t its andior may bave 
been, aad wfcare7«r his date. 

As to the cbazacter of cbe book, Mr. Leaf says diat tbe 
style stands almost alotxe as being 'distmctiy mannered' 
Eflects are prodcccd *by Tiolent contiasts»' a cntidsm 
paMed oo book xzrr. ; bat wbat artist does nibt pfodaoe 
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effects by contrasts? Homer is full of contrasts; so is 
Scott The motives of the story are much confused, and, 
indeed, the tale seems to need the later myth about the 
horses. ' The author takes quite a peculiar delight in the 
detailed descriptions of dress and weapons.' There is 
nothing ' peculiar ' in this. Homer everywhere rejoices, as 
in the very next book, in detailed descriptions of weapons 
and dress. 'The linguistic evidence' contains 'pseudo- 
archaic forms,' as Mr. Monro says. But these, we may 
reply, are merely the result of false analogy, an undying 
principle in language.' Mr. Leaf points to such a possible 
' sham archaism ' in x. 346. ' It looks as though the poet 
thought that the -«, which is so often found in the subjimctive, 
was an arbitrary affix, which might be appended also to the 
optative.' * We need not imagine that the poet, who certainly 
was an early poet, reasoned about the -^c ; even now half- 
educated people unconsciously use such false analogies. 
Conscious reasonings and forgeries belong to a much later 
and more pedantic age. But, if the book is really crowded 
with such instances — for example, ' the post-Homeric use of 
the article'* — that is a more serious consideration. Mr. 
Leaf^ says that there are ^numerous instances of false 
archaism.' In Introduction to book x. he mentions two, 
' probably ' a third, * with several other possible cases.' The 
wcnrds which are Airof Xtyo/iera — used only once — may be 
reasonably accounted for by the rather peculiar and hasty 
equipment of an unpremeditated night expedition, the singu- 
lar helmets and other gear, which the poet has to describe.* 

* Somtds and Inflexions in Greek and Latin. King and Cookson, 
pp. 19, 22. 

* La Roche reads va^a^^^i, which would remove the objection, 
bot there is no MS. authority. 

' Monro, introduction to book x. * Companion^ p. 191. 

* The phrase «To^4^o vri^m may be ' carious,' but it recurs in six. 

313- 
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But we cannot, with Mr. Monro, regard the ruthlessness of 
Dolon's slaughter, and the midni^t havoc, as 'akin to 
comedy ' and ' a farcical interlude out of harmony with the 
tragic elevation of the Iliad.' The humour is as cruel as 
that of an Icelandic saga. 

On the other side, we might point to a passage of touch- 
ing sublimity, as where Agamemnon tells Nestor that Zeus 
has planted him ' above all men for ever among labours ' 
(x. 89). Compare the words of the weary Charlemagne, in the 
Chanson de Roland^ ' Deus ! dist li Reis, si peneuse est ma 
vie 1 ' Again, consider Agamemnon's anxiety about Mene- 
laus. Him he has not the heart to send as a spy (x. 240), 
just as he was in terror for his sake, in book vL, when 
Menelaus wished to accept the challenge of Hector. As 
an archaic touch, notice lines 152, 153, the spears are set 
upright on their spiked butts, beside the sleeping Greeks.' 
Now we know, from Aristotle, Poetic, xxv., that this piece of 
drill was by his time disused in Greece, though it survived 
among the Illyrians. Again, it is an Homeric note where 
we are told that the newly arrived horses of Rhesus * were 
not yet used to dead men,' and had to be led carefully, 
while Od3rsseus dragged the dead out of the way. Very 
Homeric, too, is the remark that Dolon, the horse-loving 
spy, was an only son, among five sisters. The whole 
episode, as Col. Mure says, ' might naturaUy suggest itself 
to the mind of a patriotic bard, to relieve a gloomy interval, 
and cheer the drooping spirits of his countrymen.' Homer, 
if we may parody Dr. Johnson, cannot bear to 'let the 
Trojan dogs have the best of it.* Virgil* thought the 
episode worth imitating, and did not imitate it well The 
episode, as Christ says, is certainly a pannus haud spemen- 
dus, and the reader may choose between the objections 
which we have stated and the defence which may be urged. 

> Compare iii. 13$. * iEneid, ix. 167. 
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The whole question of book x. is of no great importance, 
except in one regard. If it were possible, somewhere, 
somehow, to foist a whole book into the sacred text of 
Homer, then it would also be possible to foist many others. 
But how, when, where, and by whom such liberties were 
taken with the literary inheritance of Greece, especially as 
the labours of Pisistratus are given up for unhistorical, is 
precisely what we do not understand. Bergk, admitting 
that Pisistratus made an edition, thinks the tradition not 
improbable.' 

BOOK XI 

After the eleventh book there is no longer the same 
general agreement between the ideas of Mr. Leaf and Mi. 
Grote. Mr. Leaf retains nearly all book xi., fitting it in, 
as we have seen, to book ii. The book tells of the battle, 
the valour of Agamemnon, his wounding, the assault led 
by Hector, the flesh-wounds of Diomede, Odysseus, and 
Machaon. Achilles, who, on Mr. Leafs showing, is in the 
full tide of wrath, sends Patroclus with kind inquiries for 
the wounded Machaon, who is lunching with Nestor, and 
Patroclus, instead of returning, stops to attend to the 
wounded Eurypylus. The stay was not, in Mr. Leafs view, 
really lofig, for he now boldly cuts out the wall (built in 
book vii.) and the fighting at the wall altogether. The 
Greeks had been so reckless as not to fortify their position. 
Thus all the twelfth book goes at a blow, taking with it 
Sarpedon's famous address to Glaucus, and Hector's con- 
tempt of omens — ' one omen is best, to fight for our country.* 
On any consideration of ' the grand style,' these passages, of 
course, are the true Homer's, but they must go, and we 
must congratulate the poet on his late collaborator. Of 
xiii. only forty-two lines are left ; of xiv. nothing ; of xv. 
one hundred and forty-two lines (Hector's attack on tlje 

* Sec Appendix, B. 
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ship of Protesdans. md the < irfr i iir of Aias)^ and so iK 
toKih xvu where Patrodns appods to Arfailirs widi tan 
aid is sent into ±e wax, with ail the (iwinum i l of AriwHe% 
the MyrrniiiflfPL We dms looe frooi the ongiDal pocn^ 
aminng other rhing^ che rriebitited si ^w^ in which Hcb^ 
with the cesms of Apfarociite, hrpriifft Zeos to lowc^ deqi^ 
and fbrgetfolDcss of the war. 

The chief reasons tar this wholesale ^-r^**"** aie die 
discrepancies as co the mninsed fighting about tbe waB. 
We might say. with TbiriwaiU that, if the cmxcnt of die 
pcsem could make even Woif fiarget his critical ^^Mirwlti#« 
(as Waif admits )y these inconsistencies ^ might as easily 
have escaped the poet's attention.' Mr. Leaf admits that 
* wh^i it suits his purpose the poet foigets all about die 
river which nms between the Greek camp and the citj of 
Troy/ ^ Why should we expect him to be more mindful 
of che waE ? Of coniiised fighting the descri p ti on is apt 
to be confused, as aH history shows^ and as most fiction 
attests. ' Hard were it for me, like a god, to tell all these 
things,' says the poet in a passage objected to by Zeno- 
dotus. It is bard, and rather too hard. Bat. critics have 
pardoned the poet. Mr. Grote diinks that in die ordinal 
M^« the existence of the wall was taken for giauited; 
its building was not described, as in book viL of the 
actual epic ^Ir. Grote, therefore, retains books m ^ xiii^ 
ziy., XV. ' 1 sbaH not deny,' he says, ' diat there are per- 
plexities in the detail of events as described in the battles 
at the Grecian wall and before the ships, from the eleventh 
to the sixteenth boolts, hif they tspfear only cases of furtial 
confuswft, such as may reasonably be ascribed to imper- 
fections of text : the main sequence remains coherent and 
intelligible. W^e find no considerable events which coold 
be left out without breaking the thread, nor any incon- 

* C;iu/a«.vM. p. r6. 
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gruity between one considerable event and another.' He 
recognises ' congniity of structure, and conformity to open? 
ing promise.' Mr. Leaf, on the other hand, sees iax 
greater discrepancies. To his mind it is easy to account 
for these by ill-contrived additions and ill-made junctures, 
and it is also easy for Mr. Leaf to believe that the excel- 
lence of the poetry was within reach of a new poet This 
Mr. Matthew Arnold was unable to suppose. ' The matter 
affords no data for aiguing, but the grand source from 
which conviction, as we read the Iliad, keeps pressing in 
upon us, that there is one poet of the Iliad — one Homer — 
IS precisely this nobleness of the poet, this grand manner.' 
The Iliad ' bears the magic stamp of a master.' ' 
But this is a question of taste, not of argument* 
The language and style of the tenth book, then, certainly 
did not shock the orthodoxy of Mr. Arnold. Several 
Isaiahs he admitted, not several Homers. 

On the earlier part of book xi., and its supposed 
connection with the beginning of book ii. as part of the 
cmginal poem, we have already spoken in treating of 
the second book. The book received in old times the 
name of * The Aristeia of Agamemnon.' In lines 1-283 
the hero behaves with courage and wins great success, 
driving the Trojans from the plain to the Scsean Gates. He 
is wounded by Coon on the arm and retires into camp. 
Hector, who has held back in obedience to Zeus, while 

' Lectures on Translaiing Horner^ i. 45. 

* It is curious to find Mr. Jebb arguing that what Mr. Arnold 
meant by the ' grand manner ' is only the conventional epic diction. 
Mr. Arnold might seem to have guarded himself partly against this 
objection by his remarks on the hexameter as superior, even in the 
bands of Quintus Smymaeus and Coluthus, to the verse of the 
balladists. Quintus has the epic diction, the epic instrument, hot 
Mr. Arnold does not claim for him 'the grand manner,' though he 
calls Quintus ' a poet of merit/ as he certainly is. 
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Agamemfion raged, now oomes fui wudt bo^ ^ repohod 
hff OioDcde, whom Pms woonds on tbc foot witii m straw. 
Cki)'5seus alone and stauncbl j upholds the liaj ; indeed, 
in this stand Od3rsseas fights a losing battle more fcsointdj 
than almost any hero of either side. He is wtxmdedi is 
succoured by Menelaus and Aias, and retires. Machaon, 
on the left, is wounded by Paris, and, in Nestor's oon^iany, 
be withdraws to Nestor's camp. Hector comes op firom 
the left to engage Aias. Eurypyhis, arriring to aid Aias, is 
wounded by Paris. Achilles sees Nestor and Machicin 
retiring, and calls out Patrodus from the hnL 'iKw^ 
I think,' he says, ' the Achaeans will stand in pra|«r about 
my knees, for need no longer tolerable comes npoo them* 
(xi. 60S-610). He then sends Patrodus to inquire for 
Machaon, ' and this to Patrodus was the begiiming of eviL' 
When he reaches Nestor's hut he declines to sit down, but 
Nestor very characteristically tells a long story of his youdi, 
and ends by reminding Patrodus how Menoetius, his fridier, 
had bidden him counsel Achilles wisely. Now is the time 
for him to urge Achilles to the war. At the least, AdiiUes 
might send Patrodus to lead the Myrmidons, and mi^t 
lend him his own armour, ' if perchance the Trojans may 
take thee for him ' (796, 800). This advice is a turning- 
point, leading to the death of Patrodus, to Achilles's recon- 
ciliation with the Greeks, and to the death of Hector. 
It is obnoxious to Mr. Leaf, as, in his opinion, the wearing 
of Achilles's armour by Patrodus (book xvi.) is late, and 
was merely composed to lead up to the description of the 
new arms, made by Hephaestus in book xviiL Patro- 
dus then runs with the message to Achilles, but, meet- 
ing the wounded Eurypylus, he takes pity on him, and tends 
his hurt, as one surgeon is wounded and the other is fight- 
ing. Patrodus cuts out the arrow and remains with Eury- 
pylus all through the fights in books xiii., xiv., xv. 'The 
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sending of Patroclus is itself an anticipation of the all- 
important change in the temper of Achilles. Thus it pre- 
pares us for that development of the story vhich we have in 
books xvi.-xxii., and upon which the incomparable dramatic 
interest of the Iliad mainly depends ' (Monro). 

According to the theory of the original M^nc this 
change of mood occurs rather early in the first day of 
recorded fighting after Achilles conceived his anger, or, at 
least, after his long-cherished grudge came to a head. If 
we believe that the Iliad as it stands is, on the whole, the 
original poem, the Wrath has endured longer, and is much 
more implacable. There are passages in book xi. which the 
believers in the possibility of disengaging the original Mrjyic 
are obliged to expunge. The long story of Patroclus with 
the wounded Eurypylus is objected to by Bergk (i. 600). 
There is here an 'unnatural dislocation' of the story, 
* contrary to all rules of the poetic art' These passages, 
therefore, must be from a later hand, though why 
the later poet should be more ignorant of, or indifferent 
to, the laws of art than an earlier poet we are left 
to guess. Idomeneus, who takes a share in the fighting in 
book xi., is regarded as an interpolated hero of the dia- 
skeuast's. The words of Achilles, ' Now will the Greeks stand 
in prayer about my knees,' disregard, it is urged, the fact 
that, according to book ix., the Greeks have already im- 
plored his compassion. With this objection we have 
already dealt The drinking scene in Nestor's hut is the 
diaskeuast's — * here he is quite at home.' He has interwoven 
an old lay on Nestor into his ruthlessly tedious speech. He 
has introduced the wounded Eurypylus to find a motive 
for the long stay of Patroclus. Old work and new are 
loosely combined. 

Mr. Leaf also admits, as we have seen, the existence of 
unoriginal parts in book xi. The aristeia of Agamemnon 
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followed the dream-scene in book iL The long yam oC 
Nestor ia 'one of the clearest qises of interpolation in the 
Iliad. It is singularly out of place at the moment when 
Patrodus has refused even to sit down, owing to the urgency 
of his mission.' If Mr. Leaf has never met an inteUi^ot 
old bore, whom no one could check by refusing to sit down, 
we envy his inexperience of misfortune. The endless 
reminiscences of Nestor are, in fact, most peculiarly in 
place when they are ' singularly out of place.' The remark 
that the story is ' full of words and expressions elsewhere 
peculiar to the Odyssey ' is a gravlnr objection, at least to 
those who ascribe the epics to difierent authors. But ' full 
of words and expressions peculiar to the Odyssey' is rather 
a strong statement of the facts. In ninety-seven lines 
(665-762) Mr. Leaf notes five such examples ; one of them 
also occurs in book xxiv., which is supposed to be closely 
related to the Odyssey. They are (677) ^XtSa, (688) 
hairpevor, which the Odyssey uses (in another sense), (695) 
hPfjlioyrtQf which the Odyssey naturally, on account of the 
wooers, has occasion to use seven times ; (735) iiXtoc 
faidur ; (774) 6\tttrov^ a chalice, used in Odyssey and 
Iliad, book xxiv. If this be an interpolation, the motive of 
the interpolator is obscure, especially if 'an old lay' of 
Nestor^ was used, for then he had not even the motive 
of vanity, which might make him insert his own composi- 
tion. Mr. Leaf conjectures it is 'designed to glorify 
Nestor,' by representing him, we suppose, as bestowing 
all his tediousness on a person in a hurry. Perhaps it may 
be suggested that the glories of Nestor were inserted by 
Pisistratus, as a descendant of Nestor's family. But Mr, 
Leaf does not believe in the Pisistratean recension, and the 
old opinion is that Nestor, being an aged man, is naturally 
garrulous about his early exploits. Fick attributes the piece 

^ Bcrgk, L 601. 
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to a poet of Colophon, a colony of Pylos, Nestor's city. 
The truth is that Nestor is one of Homer*s bores, answering 
to ' Scott's bores,' people like the Baron Bradwardine, of 
whom it is complained that Scott gives us too much. And 
Homer gives us a great deal of Nestor. Perhaps the 
Germans will argue that the Baron's speeches in Wavtrley 
are interpolated by a diaskeuast, probably a Forbes of 
Pitsligo. Mr. Leaf is uncertain as to Bergk's theory that 
Eurypylus is merely brought in to account for Patroclus's 
long absence from Achilles — an absence needed for the 
introduction of books xii.-xv. His lingering ' is not incon- 
sistent with the character of the " kindly " hero.' It may 
be observed that in an admitted part of the original M^vic 
(book XL 62) occurs a form not elsewhere read in Homer, 
but read in the late Hesiodic Shield of Heracles. Had 
this only been found in what the theory required to explain 
as an ' interpolation,' much play would have been made with 
it, as a proof of late insertion. But the author of the original 
yi^viQ is a privileged person. The whole book, according 
to an army of German commentators, is a mere patchwork 
of interpolations. The conduct of Zeus in withdrawing 
Hector (163, 164) and in sending Iris with the command to 
abstain from war while Agamemnon rages (186) gives rise 
to many objections. The different appearances of Paris 
and Hector in different parts of the field also cause dis- 
quisition, 'but these difficulties are not removed by 
Lachmann's separate "lays," nor, indeed, by any theory 
of the Iliad ' (Monro).* A singular theory of the wounded 
Odysseus is advanced by Usener. In line 489 Aias 
slays four Trojans — Pandocus, Lysandrus, Pyrasus, and 
Pylartes — all which names Usener regards as titles of 
Hades, king of the dead. He therefore infers the exis- 

' * In details such as this it is useless to look for exact accuracy ' 
(LeaO. 
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tence of one old lay, in which Aias, who rescues Odys- 
seus, fights Hades. Now Odysseus is here compared to 
a stag wounded by an arrow, and pursued by jackals ; after 
which the jackals are driven off by a lion. Usener discovers 
that works of art in which a lion devouring a stag is 
attacked by an archer existed in old Assyrian art ; that the 
Phoenicians and Cyprians understood the lion to be the 
god of the under-world, who fights for the dead with the 
good genius ; the archer (Heracles) is the good genius, 
who rescues souls from the God of Peath. Thus Hades, 
like a lion, is seizing Odysseus, Aias is the god ^o 
rescues him from the lion in some ancient lay, and all this 
is connected with figures on early coins of Phocaea, derived 
from Phoenician myths. Consequently this part of the Iliad 
is based on an old Phocaean lay.' This picturesque hypo- 
thesis may be left to the taste and fancy of the reader. 

It may be remarked that Mr. Leaf * regards the account 
of Agamemnon's shield from Cyprus as an anachronism and 
an interpolation. Cyprus is mentioned in Odyssey viiL 363, 
where Aphrodite goes to Paphos in Cyprus. But this is a 
' very late passage,' and except in such passages, ' Cyprus is 
quite unknown to both Iliad and Odyssey.* Yet Temes^, 
in Cyprus, is the place whither Mentes is sailing for copper, 
in Odyssey i. 184. Hence, indeed, comes our * copper' — 
Kupfer, as Cyprium, Is Odyssey i. 184 also 'very 
late'?» 

This is an example of the method of criticism. Some 
point is to be * unknown to Homer.' This is proved by 
alleging that all passages which include the point are later 
interpolations. But this process occasionally leads a critic 
rather too far, and he must give up his theory, or proclaim 



* Hentze, Iliad, xl 490 {Anhan^, 

* Companion J pp. 119, 203. 

* See Ameis's note, Od. i. 184. 
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that Odyssey i. 184 is interpolated, or late. It is, according 
to Wilamowitz Moellendorff, but he places Temesd in Italy.' 

BOOK XH-XV 

THE BATTLE AT THE WALL 

The battles beside the ships and the wall as described in 
books xiL-xv. of the Iliad are confused, indeed, and the 
description of them is not very clear. But the story is 
brief, the skirmishes are few, the account is lucid, compared 
with the battles of the commentators on the subject, where 
Lachmann wars upon the left, and Nutzhom on the right. 
Benicken and Baeumlein, Holm and Diintzer, Gerlach and 
Cauer, Kochly, Jacob, Kiene, Giseke, Genz, Bemhardy, 
Bergk, are but a few of the heroes in this conflict, every 
man fighting gallantly for his own hand over the pro- 
strate body of Homer. The poet is torn and mangled worse 
than Hector's corpse ; excisions, fragments of early lays, 
huge cantles by diaskeuasts (corrupters and interpolators) 
are all mentioned, and the cantos are carved and re- 
arranged by everyone in accordance with his own theory. 
Before attempting to examine the objections, it must be re- 
peated that the cantos on confused fighting are naturally 
confused. Further, as Mr. Monro insists, we know nothing 
of the tactics of Homeric war in such remarkable circum- 
stances as a retreat on a fortified camp protecting ships 
drawn up on shore, which themselves are used as cover by 
the Greek besi^ers, now besi^ed in their turn. Once 
more, unluckily, the gods have many a stroke in the 
battle. 

It has aheady been said that the inconsistency of the 
mythical conception of the gods makes their action always 
puzzling. Their limited omniscience and omnipotence are 

' Philol, Untermch, pp. 6-27. 
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i^dutj in ±e Tfgr if ±e -yoicL. o lBLiiuiii two pomts: 
fisc ±e isir pisn^ ly die wail in ±e ^miMjii^ oat 
±e imiiaoie imp n;"iuHf?i Ac ±e esni cf book xL «c 
Lefb Picncins nrffiifing to die 'wznncs a£ Eiuvpvlm in 
9<903ri inr. Mjeamvixile ±e ±de of var vas ssgoig 
muui The au'inrarTdinn lii xv. joc— :^c:» Pjnm Tns nset 
ftnin hx9 jin'iH y mdl csETvezssKidx* do fioii die Trayios 
nshing on the waH isei£ and x pinnr azncaig die Greeks^ 
dirjiisfi die Gcesks 2Ee aoc icscuiteiT brckES aod die 
Tir^arjs Isave =oc ve: pesecaisd ^axnoop die siu|isaDd 
hnts ' * icf* '. Hew Iccff may die bscde bitve bees going oo? 
How are we to artdersarrd die deaiLs of die atacL ? 

One diJfidlrT is tiuir we baie sot i dear accoont of die 
wsiIL In inL xj-L ve lean rhaf the Greeks made gates in 
it, with a caTacway fcr dnving charjots across^ Xow, Ari- 
ftarchaa heid that there was bet 4?«f gate^ * widi much show 
cif rea.vjn,' says Mr. Mocrc^ On die whole, opinkKi is in 
drooT of sereral gates in die wall 

The descripdon of fighdng in book xL at die moment 



' See Leaf, notes in zxL iao» 175, 340^ instting 00 jncm/gatei, 
bat the last passage was coademiied by Zenodocos. Ob fine 540^ 
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Mrhen Nestor and Eurypylus left the mellay, shows the 
Trojans pressing the Greeks in spite of the stubborn 
defence of Aias. Some change in the battle would 
Dccur in the interval occupied by the scenes in Nestor's 
hut The twelfth book opens by alleging that the wall did 
act long protect the Greeks, and diverges into an account 
[presumed to be late) of the destruction of the wall by 
Poseidon, after the fall of Troy. We then hear that Hector 
cannot urge his horses through the fosse (xii. 50) and the 
[>alisade. We must conceive, first the sea-bay, then the 
shore, with the Greek ships drawn up, probably in a double 
row, the huts occupjang ground between the vessels of the 
Inner row. Then there would be some space of ground, 
then the wall, the palisade, the fosse, through which, at 
the gates, opened causewa3rs. Polydamas advises Hector 
to dismount his men and attack on foot, leaving the horses 
to the charioteers. This is done, and five companies are 
urrayed. It cannot be pretended that a clear military ac- 
:ount of these five battalions is given throughout (i) Hec- 
tor and Polydamas lead the first company ; (2) Paris, the 
second ; (3) Helenus and Deiphobus, his brothers, com- 
inand the third, with Asius ; (4) ^Eneas leads the fourth 
t)ody ; and (5) Sarpedon the allies.* 

One warrior in the onslaught does not dismount This 
is Asius, of company three, who drives his chariot over the 
bridge, against the gate at the left of the Greek camp, 
[xii. 120). The doors are open, but two sons of the Lapitha 

SHi. Leaf decides against Aristarchus, and in favour of several gates. 
Ilr. Monro here agrees with Mr. Leaf, 

' The allies are more numerous than the Trojans (ii. 130), according 
o Mr. Leaf, though the passage which he refers to in book ii does 
lot assert this in so many words. 'The sons of the Achaeans oat- 
Mtmber the Trojans. But allies from many cities are therein, and 
hey hinder me perforce.' But the inference may be oorrect. 
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In the long book xiii. there are assuredly some 
difficulties in the conduct of the poem. The question is, 
are the difficulties to be ascribed to interpolation, and that 
very unskilled, or must we allow for ' our ignorance of the 
conditions of Homeric warCsire, and the tendency to lay 

have excised all the passage about Sarpedon (290-429) as an interpo- 
lation. Mr. Leaf points out that Hector first actually entered the fort, 
whereas in xvL 558, Sarpedon is spoken of, when dead, as he who 
first 'leaped within the wall.* Apparently he only * opened a path,' 
which he could not hold. He did not force a gate, but made the wall 
easier to climb. He may have been just within when Aias thrust him 
ouL 'He gave ground a little from the battlement.* A moden^ 
military controversy about General Roberts in his youth may remind 
us how difficult it is to insure absolute accuracy on such a point The 
discrepancy can hardly be called a discrepancy. Had Hector and 
Sarpedon lived, their friends might, as in modem times, have squabbled 
about their precedence. ' Such is the appearance of war,' as the 
Maori epic says. In xii. 438, it is said of Hector, as later (by a Greek) 
of Sarpedon, that he 'first leaped within the wall.' Really the point 
should give no trouble. Patroclus (xvi. 558) may surely describe the 
feat of Sarpedon in the same words without vexing the souls of com- 
mentators. Possibly an objection might be taken because Menestheus, 
the Athenian, is mentioned. The Athenians were suspected of having 
interpolated the praises of their hero iji the ' Catalogue,' iL 552-556. 
Bat the Athenian share in the war is so small that it is an argument 
againsi Athenian interpolation. If large interpolation was possible, 
here was the occasion for it, and here, in the Athenians of letters, were 
the men who could have done it But there is no ctristeia of Mene- 
ttheos. In book xiv. 136-672, is a long glorification of two Cretans, 
Idomeneus and Meriones. This ' strongly suggests ' — to Mr. Leaf — 
' an mterpolation for the special glory of Cretan heroes. ' ' The Cretans 
were always liars,' but if interpolations to please national vanity were 
going, the Athenians were much more likely people to foist in an 
•risitia of their man, Menestheus, especially if Pisistratus and the 
noted forger, Onomacritus, had such an opportunity as Wolf declares, 
and really made the Iliad. The absence of any Athenian aristeia is a 
strong proof that interpolations for the glorification of national vanity 
««re not made at all. But see Leaf, note to xiii 685, where the 
Athenians are chiefs of the lonians, here only mentioned. 

M 
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undue stress on isolated expressions ' ? ' The gods, too^ 
intervene now with the usual results. 

The story of book xiii. runs thus : — Hector, and hii 
following are now within the wall, on the centre. Are die 
other Trojans, those of the left brigade, also within die 
wall ? Certainly many of them are. They are said to hite 
poured in at the gates (xii. 469-471) and 'climbed over it 
in their multitude' (xiiL 87), taking advantage of the 
diversion by Hector. At the opening of the book, Zcnt, 
for no particular reason, turns his eyes from the war, and 
amused himself by watching the Northern races, who drink 
mare's milk. He believes that his threat will keep the other 
gods from interfering. Poseidon, however, who has not 
intruded before, leaves his watch-tower in Samothrac^ 
and comes out from the sea to encourage the Greeks, in 
the form of Calchas. He also takes other shapes. He 
urges on the Aiantes. Oileus's son recognises him for a god 
by ' the tokens of his feet and knees,' whatever that may 
mean (among some savage races supernatural beings have 
their legs turned the wrong way about), ' and the gods are 
easy to discern,' which contradicts what we gather fixmi 
Athene's opening the eyes of Diomede to know gods 
(v. 127). Poseidon, in any case, gathers the Greeks round 
the Aiantes in the centre. They repulse Hector, who, 
having entered, was making for the ships, and Meriones, 
breaking his spear on the shield of Deiphobus, goes to his 
tent for another. Now Deiphobus is of the third company, 
so some, at least, of that company, who were originally 
on the left, are now within the wall. The strife goes on, 
and Poseidon sends Idomeneus who, oddly enough, is not 
armed, to array himself and fight. The Homeric heroes, 
like Menelaus in book vii., and other examples to be noted 
later, arm and disarm with singular celerity. Idcmieneus 

* Monro, Introduction to Book zr. 
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has here been tending a wounded comrade — curiously, 
anonymous. Meriones, his companion in arms, and he, 
now, after much parley, join the battle on the left, leaving 
Hector to deal, in the centre, with the Aiantes. The 
aristeia of Idomeneus lasts from 330 to 672. Mr. Leaf 
says, * the wall is here treated as non-existent' Naturally, 
for the fight here is (xiii. 333) * by the stems of the ships,' 
within the wall, which the Trojans (xiii. 87) * have climbed 
in their multitude.' Asius, somehow, has got his chariot 
in ; and why not, as the gates had been eiTtered (xii. 
469-471) and they had causeways for chariots.^ Asius 
is now killed by Idomeneus ; ^ his chariot is taken by 
Amphilochus ; he is partly avenged by Deiphobus, and, 
Idomeneus coming against him, Deiphobus calls for aid 
to i£neas, of the fourth company. Clearly the Trojans, 
'in their multitude,' are within the wall, for Paris, and 
Agenor, of the second company, are all here (xiii. 490). 
It is also apparent that the attacking parties have become 
Mended, an occurrence frequent even in modem warfare. 
The battle rolls to and fro, Meriones, Idomeneus, Helenus, 
and iEneas, being chief antagonists. On the whole, the 
Greeks have the advantage on the left, whither Idomeneus 
and Meriones carried their swords. Hector, in the centre, 
is ignorant of this (xiiL 674). From line 683, we leam 
that chariots are now engaged here (inside, apparently), 
'* where the wall was built lowest' This is an obvious 
confusion. Mr. Leaf ascribes it to * the unskilfulness of 
the interpolator,' who, really, as he had the text before 

' xii 340. There is a Tarious reading. Aristarchus read wwrtu 
ykf iw^X'^t meaning ' the whole gate was shut,* for he believed that 
there was only one gate. The ordinary reading is wduras ykp 4w^x^<>» 
•the noise had reached all the gates. vSurai, says Mr. Leaf, must 
mean 'all the gates. There is no point in saying the whole gate.' 

* See Mr. Leafs objections, aiii 384, n^$. He supposes that 
there was no wall m the original. 
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Cte cmucal nsune, axxi the ictro<hxtion of cbaziocs wbexe 
we expect none, the passage needs <5ffrnm' As to die 
charkAs, hoverer, ve have often rcxDazked that as Hector 
had (iToken dcnm the gate, and as the gate OTtamlr had 
a carnage-way, or bridge, leading to it. cfaaxiocs may have 
been dhven across. The motive for imerpoSatix^ the pas- 
sage is sadly to seek.' Polydamas, in the distress of the 
Trojans under fire, advises retreat and a coandl of war. He 
fears that Achilles may come out on the confused army' 
Hector rushes to the left to collect his chiefs, and finds aD 

' See chafrter on ' Homer and Archaeology.* 

* Mr« Leaf nupects Athenian patriotic fraod (xiii. 685 mou, and 
Companion t p. 237). 

' The Trojant, according to Mr. Leaf (737}, have only ' come into 
the neighbourhood of the walL' So, where is the diflicnltj ftboot the 
c^iariotft ? According to Mr. Monro, they have ' passed over the wall' 
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wounded but Paris, who alone sustains the fight. Hector 
addresses Paris, * with words of shame,' which are quite in- 
appropriate. ParLs answers with dignity ; the pair rally their 
forces, attack the position of the Aiantes, and Mr. Leat 
admits that, to the end of the book, ^it is impossible not 
to believe^ that we have part of the original attack on the 
ships. In his Companion^ however (p. 240), he withdraws 
this opinion, so rapidly does the impossible become possible 
to the Higher Criticism. 

On the whole, considering the confused character of 
such an encounter, where a fortified position is assailed in 
more than one place by ill-disciplined forces, and where 
gods take a hand, book xiii. seems consecutive enough. 
The only really suspicious part we have remarked upon, 
and, if it be an interpolation, we fail to detect the motive 
of the interpolator. One general objection has been 
urged. The poet describes many ghastly circumstances of 
war : a spear rises and falls with the last beats of a wounded 
man's heart ; a hero's bloody eyes are dashed out at his 
feet, and the fallen are bitterly taunted. * This is not at all 
Greek,' as modem critics, ignorant of Greek, would say. 
However, it is not very un- Homeric, though, here, we have 
more of it than usual.' 

The thirteenth book ends with a spirited rally of the 
Greeks, under Aias ; they 'abide the onslaught, and the 
cry of the two hosts goes up to Zeus.' The Battle of the 
Wall takes a long time in the reading, because events 
which occurred simultaneously have to be described in 
sequence. These events are, the dismounting of the 

* There is a difficulty in line 764. Hector finds that some Trojans 
are l3ring in death among the stems of the ships, ' but some were 
within the wall wounded.* Mr. Leaf says the wall is that of Troy. 
Compare line 538, where a wounded man is carried to the city. The 
ase of ' wall * here is confusing. 
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Trojans, their formation into five airji'li'itg bodiOr die 
charge on the wall — in which Sarpedon is poniT. and 
Hector wholly, snccessfnl— the btxr^ting of a gate or gates, 
the entrance partly by the gateways, portly o>ver the waD, 
the rallies under Poseidoru sdmnlatfng Idocnenens and 
Aiaa. the wounding of Hector, the flight bock across die 
dirch. the restoration of Hector by Apollo, the rally and 
advance of the Trojans, the retreat of the Achaeans* teni- 
fied by Apollo, the throwing down of the waD by Apofla 
the onrush of Troy, the fight about the shi{>-5tenis. and the 
firing of a ship by Hector. The sequence, the s peeches, the 
similes, the single combats, the doings of the gods* make 
all this long in the telling : in hcu the occurrences maj 
have occupied no great space of time. There is a storming 
of the fort the place is not held it is retaken : that is the 
whole story. There are difficulties in language, as xii. 2^ 
where the heroes are stvled * men lialf divine.' Tliis is in 
the account of the destruction of the wall by Poseidon, 
after the siege. The term does not occur else wh ere, and 
the passage does look like a late addition made to expbin 
the absence of traces of the wall We have parallels in the 
Icelandic sagas. Line xii. 176, with what follows, the poet 
introducing himself, was suspected in antiquity. But com- 
pare ii. 484, 761, and Odyssey, i. i. In all these places the 
minstrel makes a personal appeal to the Muses for aid. If 
Odyssey i, i is spurious, what is genuine ? 

BOOKS XIV-XV 

The fourteenth book of the Iliad has been regarded as 
a collection of patches, unskilfully joined by short passages 
of transition. The thirteenth book ends, * And the clamour 
of the two hosts went up through the higher air to the 
splendour of Zeus/ The fourteenth book l>egins, * Yet the 
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cry of battle escaped not Nestor, albeit at his wine/ which 
he b drinking with the leech, Machaon (xi. 642), himself 
engaged in attendance on Eurypylus, to inquire for whom 
Achilles had sent Patroclus. The clamour is that of the 
hosts as Hector leads the Trojans against the Greeks, who 
have rallied under the Aiantes. But when Nestor goes 
out he sees * a deed of shame, the Achaans fleeing in rout^ 
and the Trojans driving them, and the wall overthrown.' 
This certainly does not correspond to the situation at the end 
of book xiii., if the cry heard by Nestor is that very cry men- 
tioned at the end of book xiii. Or is it the cry mentioned in 
xiiL 41 ? ^ However, the main thing for Nestor, at his wine, 
is that the wall is down. He sets out for the distant hut 
of the wounded "Agamemnon, whom he finds in despair. 
Agamemnon suggests flight, and is rebuked in a famous 
passage (xiv. 82) by Odysseus. ' Thou shouldst lead some 
other inglorious army, not be king over us, to whom 2^us 
hath given it, from youth even to age, to be winding the 
skein of grievous wars till every man of us perish.' Diomede, 
after some remarks on his father, suggests that he, Odysseus, 
and Agamemnon, all of them wounded, should go down 
and encourage the host. This they do, and Poseidon 
meets them in the guise of ' an aged man ' unnamed. In 
the Iliad, though not always in the Odyssey, disguised 
gods put on the semblance of some known person. 
Zenodotus added a line out of his own head to the effect 
that the old man was Phoenix, the friend of Achilles. 
Any ancient interpolator might have done as much, but 
nobody did it (xiv. 136). Poseidon then utters a divine 
shout, not much in accordance with his disguise, but rather 
reminding us of the conspirators' song in the Rovers, Now 
(153) Hera bethinks herself of beguiling Zeus to love and 
sleep, that he may not observe Poseidon. It has been 

' Sec Companiou^ p. 243, 244. 
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suggested that this famous passage (154-358) should come 
before the first arrival of Poseidon. On the other hand, she 
may have been encouraged by the success of Poseidcm. 
' The thwarting of the will of Zeus (which is the ground 
idea) arises in an unexpected quarter.' ' 

Critics have differed much in their theories of in- 
terpolation here. After the craft of Hera is accomplished, 
and Zeus has slept, Poseidon (370-388) bids the Achxans 
change their armour, the best men taking the best weapons. 
This is very odd advice in the midst of war, though the 
heroes armed and disarmed with amazing celerity, so Lach- 
mann, Kayser, Benicken, and others excise the lines 
(370-388), Koch removes most of them, Bemhardy cuts 
out all between 361-401, and there are other attempts at im- 

' Monro,' introduction to -book xiv. Mr. Leafs theory is that all 
this account of the wiles of Hera is * meant as an altemative to the 
aristeia of Idoroeneus (in book xiii. ) after the wall had been introduced 
by the author of the twelfth book. ' In the original recitations, either 
the fight of Idomeneus or the wiles of Hera would be given, not 
both. A ' diaskeuast ' (corrupter or interpolator) ' amalgamated the 
two altemative pieces, kept them both, and z.iiAtA juncturaJ* We are, 
as usual, puzzled to know how all this was done, and when, and how 
the mixture won general acceptance. We do not know whether all this 
manufacture was performed before or after the use of written texts. 
I^t us suppose that the original poet, whether he used a written copy 
or not, recited till his poems got a strong hold on Greek audiences. 
After his death, or in his absence, did other rhapsodists recite his poem, 
with such variations and altemative lays as they pleased ? Did one ver* 
sion win general acceptance, and, if so, how did the diaskeuast manage 
to foist his patchwork on the public, so that it became canonical, as it 
were, and remain unsuspected even by the sceptical critics of Alex- 
andria ? For all this, some such committee of revision as Wolf femcied, 
was necessary. The Pisistratean commission of recension and the text 
they made are the key-stone of Wolfs theory. It is now almost univer- 
sally abandoned, and we are left wholly at a loss as to how poems, 
widely known in ancient Greece, and much revered, were patched and 
altered, and how the various States came to accept the patchwork as 
authentic. Mr. Leaf's theory of a ' School * we have already criticised. 
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provementi The passage is a puzzle, but it is as puzzling 
to conjecture why any interpolator inserted it. If he 
merely wished to keep Poseidon before the audience, he 
need not have made the god give such extraordinary 
advice. * The whole passage is a clumsy piece of work,' 
as Mr. Leaf says, whoever composed it, or, at all events, it 
seems clumsy to modern readers. Aristarchus understood 
it no better than we do, and set his critical mark against it. 
The dread sword of Poseidon (385) is perplexing, too, 
like the mysterious weapon often spoken of in Irish epic 
tradition. But all this may have been intelligible to an 
Homeric audience. That a passage is obscure to us, or to 
the Alexandrine critics, by no means proves that it is 
spurious. There must have been a time when it was in- 
telligible enough. The book ends with a fight between 
Aias and Hector, deferred since the close of book xiii. 
Here, again, is a difficulty. Aias knocks Hector senseless 
with a large stone ; Hector is removed to the banks of 
Xanthus, and book xv. opens on the Trojans in full flight 
across the palisade. Hera and Poseidon have, in fact, 
thwarted for the moment the willof2^us, who is still asleep 
on Ida, under the cloud of gold. The poet cannot bear to 
* let the Trojan dogs have the best of it' He constantly 
rallies his dear Greeks, and so defers the issue. It may be 
that this frank boyish spirit is the cause of various passages 
which delay, or defy, the modem critics, whether in Alex- 
andria or Bonn or Berlin. If ever the Trojans do score a 
success, it must be by the aid of Zeus or Apollo, with all 
the consequent mythical confusions. 

As to the difficulties about the wall, Mr. Leaf partly 
explains them.* *The river appears and disappears just as 
suits the poet at the moment. This is only one instance of 
the freedom with which the details of topography arc 

' Companion^ p. 252. 
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treated in the liiad.' Why should the poet of the Iliad be 
more particular about the great wall than about the much 
more permanent river? 

The fifteenth book has given commentators an enormous 
amount of trouble. Perhaps the truth is that they consider 
too curiously. If Homer had been descnbing the fights in 
a military examination paper he might have been more 
clear in his statements. But he has before his eyes the 
flux and reflux of battle, a stream of chariots and men pouring 
back and forth from the wall and fosse, between and among 
the ships, and even rearwards to the huts. Here a rank keeps 
its ground ; there is a knot of men attacked on all sides ; 
here some send their spears from the openings between the 
ships ; warriors leap into and out of chariots and barques ; 
there is all the confusion of a mellay, intermingled with the 
coming and going of gods, the crash of thunder — an 
ambiguous omen — and the panic that streams from the 
shaken aegis. Homer shows us all this : the war shifts and 
shines before us, and this ought to suffice. Doubtless it 
did suffice his audience, as it satisfies any reader, except 
those who pry with microscopes into the exact sense of iso- 
lated expressions, and detect discrepancies, which suggest 
interpolation. * We must not expect a degree of accuracy 
which would be without poetical vzhit ' (Monro). There 
may be, there probably are, some interpolated lines, but the 
whole battle-piece, read in a proper spirit, is its own justi- 
fication. For the Iliad is literature, ancient and warlike ; 
it is not a chapter of scientific militar}' history. 

In the opening of th^ fifteenth book Zeus awakes in the 
arms of Hera to see Hector wounded (thanks to Poseidon and 
Hera), and the Trojans driven in rout from the wall. Zeus 
rebukes Hera and announces his decision. Let Iris bid 
Apollo help Troy, till the Achjeans flee and fall among the 
ships (63). From 63 to 77 Mr. Leaf brackets the Hnes as 
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spurious. The lines continue the speech of Zeus. He says 
that the Achaeans shall fall among the ships of Achilles, 
who shall rouse Patroclus (nvtrTrjtrti), Patroclus shall slay 
Sarpedon, Hector Patroclus, and Achilles shall slay Hector. 
* From that hour will I cause a new pursuit from the ships ' 
till Troy falls. Till that hour Zeus will not cease from anger, 
nor suffer gods to interfere, * before I accomplish that desire 
of the son of Peleus.' The Alexandrines placed the critical 
sign of falsity against all this passage. Mr. Monro, as well 
as Mr. Leaf, marks it spurious ; so do almost all the 
modem Germans.* However regretfully, we must acknow- 
ledge that the lines do look like an interpolation, though 
for what purpose, and why the interpolator did not take the 
trouble to get up his facts, it is not easy to conjecture. Iris 
bids Poseidon leave the war, where the Achaeans * miss 
him sorely,' and Apollo, by command of Zeus, encourages 
the reviving Hector. The description of his return to fight 
is a verbal and uncalled for repetition (263-268) of the 
simile about Paris, in book vi., and is probably inserted by 
some error. The Greeks are alarmed by Hector's return, 
and Thoas bids them fall back on the ships, the chiefs 
covering the retreat. Commentators object that the Greeks 
needed all their forces, but the retreat covered by * all the 
best in the host ' seems natural enough. It is later said 
that the Achaeans abode the attack anWiec (312), *in close 
ranks,' but there is no wild inconsistency in that, nor (319) 
in irirrf ce Xnof , * the folk fell.' The foes are not at close 
quarters. The best warriors, covering the retreat, are in 
close array ; the * folk ' fall when the arrows reach them, but 
they are so far off that many spears are thrown, and only 
reach * half the distance * (3 1 6). • The contradiction, perhaps, 
would disappear if we knew how an army in Homeric times 
would effect its retreat behind fortifications.' ^ It is, no doubt, 

' lIcDtzc leaves in 56 63, 72 77. * Monro. 
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the n^>idly retreating multitude, galled by anaws and by the 
better thrown spears, that are compared to a herd of kine in 
confusion (323).* The close fight (between the champions 
covering the retreat aixl the Trojans) breaks up, the Achaeans 
are driven within the wall, and have no time to man it, 
for Apollo dashes the banks into the fosse, filb it up, and 
the Trojans stream in, horse and man. Nestor prays ; 
Zeus thunders, the Trojans accept the omen, and there is 
fighting from ship-board and from chariots. The great 
jointed spears are used to repel the attack. 

The story now goes (xv. 390) to Patroclus, who has long 
been tending the wounded Eurypylus in his hut He sees 
the Trojans ' rushing over the wall ' (395) and goes off to rouse 
Achilles (404). No doubt, it is odd that the first successes 
at the wall did not attract the attention of Patroclus, but he 
may have been then absorbed in his surgery ; now he is 
merely conversing with Eurypylus. It is also objected that, 
in 387, the Achaeans are on the ships ; in 408 the Trojans 
cannot break their phalanxes and potu- in among ships and 
huts. Mr. Monro remarks that it does not follow that all 
the defenders had mounted the ships. We may imagine 
that there were all sorts of combdts going on.^ On the 
whole, the divers descriptions of the fighting seem as 
consistent as we have any right to expect. The bowstring 
of Teucer is broken, there is a rally of men, *a ring of 
bronze ' about the ships. Hector assails it ; Aias leaps from 
deck to deck with his long spear ; Zeus waits for the blaze 

from a burning ship, the fulfilment of his promise to Thetis ; 

* 

' HeDtze and others do not accept this view, and think great 
doubt lies on the originality of the passage. They seem to consider 
too curiously, but there is nothing of essential value in the lines 
(Hentze, p. 103). 

' In 393 and 405, occurs the words X^if and o-o^fiyf (art). The 
latter is only here found in Homer ; the former only here and in Odyssey, 
i. 56- 
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Hector seizes the barque of Protesilaus ; Aias drives off 
those who come up with burning torches. So ends the 
book. 

About this book, it may be said, with almost perfect 
assurance, that it does contain apparent interpolations. 
Again, these are, in one or two cases, very awkward and 
senseless, unless they be rude attempts zX, junctures. 

Once more, in some cases, the passages suspected for 
their matter display unusual forms of diction, and the 
coincidence strengthens the suspicion.' The lines which 
we must admit to be interpolated are not, in our view, very 
many or important. We have endeavoured to show that the 
general view of the fighting is less inconsistent than many 
commentators have thought. But the admission of any 
interpolation confesses the possibility that others may 
occur, and drives us back on the problem : how, when, or 
where were the undeniable interpolations made, and how 
did they secure acceptance in the many old copies which the 
Alexandrian critics handled ? Perhaps no critic is so con- 
servative as to deny seriously that there are interpolations 
in the Iliad. But it is not enough to admit this vaguely. 
We must make up our minds as to what is to be rejected, 
and how far the innumerable passages which have been 
attacked may be honestly defended. 

Our own position is that there are traces of dislocation 
in books xiiL-xv., and a trace of something omitted, while, 
perhaps from our ignorance of Homeric warfare, there are 
passages not clearly intelligible, and it is possible that 
attempts to remedy this state of things may have introduced 
other blemishes. By way of making all this clearer, we 
may restate briefly the sequence of events, after Hector, at 

* Friedlander says that, by the new critical methods of Geist^ 
DUntzer, and others, there is hardly a word in Homer that could escape 
objection (Nut^om, p. 119). 
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the end of book xii., leaped within the broken gate, while 
other Trojans climbed the wall, and the Greeks * fled in fear 
among the hollow ships' (xii. 471). 

Next (xiiL 1-9) Zeus withdrew his eyes from the battle. 
This was Poseidon's opportunity : in a magnificent passage 
he speeds from the crest of Samothrace to ^gse, thence 
drives to a cavern in the sea deeps, and thence, again, goes 
to the Achaean host In manner this piece is closely akin 
to the later description of the sleep of Zeus and Hera. 
Poseidon, in guise of Calchas, rallied the Achaeans who 
were fleeing before Hector, within the wall. The two 
Aiantes recognised him as he left them, to hearten the 
other Greeks, despairing among the ships. They rallied, 
therefore, around the Aiantes, and there 

The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Tbdr dark impenetrable wood ; 

Each stepping where his comrade stood. 
The moment that he felL 

On this group Hector sped, like a loosened rock leaping 
from a hilL Through the scattered ranks he smote and 
slew, but was checked by the spearmen round the Aiantes, 
and called up his men. They rally to him ; Deiphobus 
breaks the spear of Meriones, who goes to his hut for 
another. Here the i/an leaves the fight ; the Trojans do 
not break through the square ' in fashion like a tower,' nor 
are they wholly repulsed, for the victors on both sides fall 
to stripping the dead. 

Poseidon, in wrath for a scion of his line, again urges 
on the Greeks, and chiefly Idomeneus, who has been aiding 
a wounded comrade, and has disarmed. All this seems 
absurd to Northern men. When Gunnar and Grettir 
warred, they fought the battle through. But Homer's 
heroes constantly disarm in mid combat — constandy saunter 
out of the mellay. We must take them as we find them. 
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Poseidon, disguised as Thoas, returns to the fight round the 
group of the Aiantes, Idomeneus arms, meets Meriones, 
who has now procured a spear. After a long dialogue, the 
pair decide not to aid the Aiantes, who can give Hector 
toil enough, but to go to the left wing. Here they fight. 
by the very sterns of the ships. 

Meanwhile, Zeus is perhaps watching the battle, and 
Poseidon, in the likeness of a man, is heartening the 
Greeks (xiii. 345-360). To us it is absurd that Poseidon 
should thus deceive Zeus by a flimsy disguise ; but the 
gods are of very limited acuteness. The aristeia of 
Idomeneus, on the left, now engages the poet Idomeneus 
slays Asius, whose charioteer also falls. Deiphobus uiges 
^neas against the elderly Idomeneus, who retreats slowly. 
Menelaus and Antilochus now do most of the work, and on 
the left, practically, the Trojans have the worst of it. Hector 
does not know this, he is still in the centre, where he first 
broke in, and the Boeotians and lonians and Athenians 
and Locrians have rallied against him. The heavy fire of 
these light-armed archers and slingers, under cover of the 
ships, apparently, is of great service to the Aiantes, who are 
opposing Hector.* Indeed, the Trojans would have given 
way ; Polydamas, therefore, bids Hector * withdraw and 
call hither all the best of the warriors.' Hector springs 
from his chariot, whereas it is unlikely that his charioteer 
can have rejoined him ; but the best MS. omits the line 
(749). Hector rallies whom he can to the central battle ; 
Paris explains to him that many are dead or wounded. 
With all he can collect, Hector tries to break down the 
Aiantes, and the cry of both hosts in the renewed struggle 
goes up to Zeus. 

Nestor hears the cry, or a cry, and sees, not a sturdy 

' For the cover they shoot from, see xiiL 7a i. 
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clash of equal foes, but 'the Achaeans fleeing and the 
Trojans driving them, and the wall overthrown.' 

Here vre, for our part, first detect confusion. Is the 
story going straight on, or has the tale turned back to the 
end of book xii., where Hector first leaped through the 
gate? In any case, Nestor goes to the wounded chiefs, 
Diomede, Agamemnon, and Odysseus. After a parley, by 
Diomede's advice, they go behind the fight, to encourage 
the Greeks. Here Poseidon appears again as an aged man 
(xiv. 150), shouting terribly, to hearten his friends the Greeks, 
and here begins Hera's design to lull Zeus in love and 
slumber (xiv. 153-351), while Sleep goes to bid Poseidon 
seize his opportunity. Now, if there is anything in internal 
evidence and the testimony of style, the poet who told in 
xiii. of Poseidon's seafaring tells here of Hera's wooing. 
There is an immortal splendour in his descriptions ; he 
seems to revel in such a change after a mere record of grey- 
goose shafts and handy strokes. But why is the device of 
Hera needed ? Poseidon, in xiii., worked his will unhindered 
of Zeus, who, indeed, at first was watching the Scythians. 
But (xiii. 345) Zeus appears to have turned his attention 
again to the war, and Poseidon (xiii. 356) had to work ' by 
stealth.' One might conjecture that he has returned to the 
sea (xiii. 352), and stolen forth 'secretly' again \ though 
Mr. Leaf regards the statement as ' a mere recapitulation.' ^ 
If it be not a recapitulation, but an indication that, when 
Zeus again took an interest in the war, Poseidon retreated, but 
returned 'secretly,' then, indeed, we require the wile of 
Hera that Zeus may sleep and Poseidon may regain his 
freedom of action. Undeniably the passage is far from the 
usual clearness of the epic. Nitzsch has suggested that the 
action of this book xiv. is not subsequent to but parallel 

' Leaf, note, xiiL 351. 
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with that of book xiiL This certainly could be discovered 
by no listener, and by no ordinary reader. 

Mr. Leaf suggests that the poem originally ran thus 
(xiii. 1-125) : — Zeus is not watching ; Poseidon comes and 
rouses the Greeks (xiv. 1-362). Nestor heard the cry raised 
when the wall fell, and as Poseidon was encouraging the 
Achaeans; he went to the wounded heroes; Poseidon, as 
'the aged man,' shouted; and Hera beguiled Zeus. Then 
came xiii. 795-837, the rush of the rallied Trojans, under 
Hector, against the Aiantes ; then xiv. 402-522, Hector 
assails Aias, is knocked down by a stone, and Aias routs the 
Trojans, xv. 1-366. Zeus wakens, restores Hector to 
strength, and the Achaeans are driven once more through 
the fosse, while Hector cries ' Leave the spoils, and burn the 
ships.' All this original structure was broken up by intro- 
ducing the aristeia of Idomeneus, to please the Cretans. 
They must have been easily pleased, for Idomeneus talks 
mudi, does little, and is so elderly that he can hardly run 
away when his mind urges him to do so.^ If Mr. Leaf is 
right, the passage (xiii. 345-354) which looks rather as if 
Zeus had really restored his attention to the war, must be 
an interpolation, or a passage which has gone astray. It is 
impossible for any honest unionist, perhaps, to deny that 
there has been a confusion made somewhere. But this is 
so manifest that we are all the more inclined to doubt the 
theories of diaskeuasts and recensoi^. If they existed 
at all (and the diaskeuast is the deus ex machina of com» 
mentators), why did they not put this passage straight? 
It was their very business to free these beautiful contrasted 
descriptions of love and fighting from the difficulties which 
tend to make them incoherent' 

' CMPr^MMM, p. 244. 

* A dtfcBce of tht deity of Hera ii offefed by Nutshoni, EmiOih* 

N 
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When Hera's purpose is accomplished and reported to 
Poseidon by Sleep (xiv. 361), he again encourages the 
Greeks. The obscurities in his advice have been dwelt on; 
' it is a clumsy piece of work,' and we, at least, can see no 
reason for its existence, original or interpolated. We need 
not recapitulate the fighting in xv. (1-366), when Hector 
has been restored to force, and when Apollo has over- 
thrown the walL It is plain (xv. 385) that there was space 
for charioteering within the wall, and so vanish the difficul- 
ties about the chariots. In the earlier fighting, they came 
in by the gates; here, over the ruined wall In xv. 668-673, 
a ' wondrous mist ' is suddenly removed by Athene, though 
we never hear of its arrival. The ancients noticed this 
blot ; there must be a l(uuna somewhere, and the 
diaskeuasts, as usual, were idle just when their assistance 
was needed. The book closes with Hector carrying fire 
against the ships. 

On the whole, then, in books xiii.-xv., we are obliged to 
recognise what we may call dislocation. The poem can 
scarcely have been composed exactly as it stands, and the 
persons who are supposed to have ' redacted ' it failed to do 
so successfully. But we do not recognise a large late addition 
to the original poem. The new elements, Poseidon and 
Hera, supply 'gradation' or thickening of the plot, which 
is essential to dramatic effect.^ The absence of Achilles is 
recognised (xiv. 50 and 366). * These references make us 
feel that he is uppermost in the minds of the Greeks.' 

BOOK XVI 

In the beginning of the sixteenth book it is generally 
admitted, even by the most sceptical, that we re-enter the 

uMgs7aeiset p. 1 6a She has been frightened by Zeus in book viii., 
and dare not stir, till she is encouraged by the success of Poseidon. 
* Monro. 
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Stream of the original M iiyig, Patroclus, weeping, asks the 
implacable Achilles, as Nestor had suggested in book xi., to 
let him lead the Myrmidons into the war, like Harry Blount 
charging at Flodden, and to wear Achilles's armour. Achilles 
consents. We have already shown that this passage, and 
the remarks about the maiden and the gifts (promised by 
Athene in book i.), are not inconsistent with Achilles's 
refusal in book ix. In the present passage, Patroclus says : 
' Pitiless thou art. The knight Peleus was not, then, thy 
father, nor Thetis thy mother, but the grey sea bare thee, 
and the sheer cliffs, so ruthless is thy spirit.' This pitiless- 
ness may well refer to the refusal of the Embassy. 

Mr. Monro asks, * Why does Achilles allow Patroclus 
to aid the Greeks, but will not aid them himself? ' A man, 
he says, cannot always be angry ; ' though I deemed that I 
would not cease from my wrath until /^ my own ships came 
the war-cry and the battle ' (62). Mr. Leaf hints that this 
phrase suggested the similar vow of Achilles in ix. 650. 
' I will not take thought of war till Hector come to the 
Myrmidon's huts and ships, but about mine hut and black 
ship, I ween. Hector, though he be very eager for battle, 
will be refrained.' Anything may be argued in this manner. 
A late book refers decidedly to an early book, therefore the 
early book is really late, and was suggested by the late book, 
which is really early. Thus, if there are no cross references, 
the books are unconnected ; and, if there are cross refer- 
ences, they are only by an interpolator, and prove the case 
for disintegration. 

Achilles, then, will keep the letter, though not the spirit 
of his vow in book ix. ; that is his motive for letting 
Patroclus fight Moreover, his credit will be increased when 
it is seen that even his companion in arms can save the 
Greeks. ' That Hector, too, may know whether my squire 
bath skill to war even alone ' (xvi. 243). Again, Mr. Monro 

N 2 " 
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asks, * What is the necessity or ground for the determination 
of Zeus that Patroclus shall be slain?' That, we reply, is 
the Nemesis of the haughtiness of Achilles in book iz. It 
was suggested at the moment when Patroclus left the hut, 
to inquire for l^Iachaon. ' This to him was the b^;inning 
of evil ' (xi. 604). Mr. Monro says that ' the art of Homer 
conceals the want of motive,' but really the motive is 
manifest enough. In xL 796, Nestor had suggested that, 
if Achilles will not fight, he might send Patroclus in his 
place. Again, the death of Patroclus has an additional 
motive, if one is needed, in his rejection of the warning of 
Achilles, not to go too near Troy (xvL 94X lest Apollo step 
in and slay him. 

The connection with the ninth book having already 
been defended, we may examine the other ' interpolations ' 
in book xvL The story is that Patroclus wears the armour 
of Achilles, that he is at first successful, that he kills 
Sarpedon, but is killed by Apollo aiding Hector, who, to 
our ideas, plays a most unworthy and unchivalrous part 
Mr. Leaf very ingeniously conjectures that the description 
of the new shield of Achilles in book xviiL is an interpola- 
tion, and that the interpolator devised and added the 
wearing of Achilles's armour by Patroclus, to make room for 
that famous passage. He also thinks that Sarpedon was 
not in the original poem, but he, and his death scene in 
this book, 'may have been added by the original hand.' 
We have already said that additions by the original hand 
will suffice us, as original enough, though we doubt the 
possibility of discerning between the first and second 
draught 

As to the wearing of the armour of Achilles by Patroclus, 
it is a point of considerable interest Here we have a motive, 
and an approximate date for the so-caUed additions. The 
lupposed interpolator cannot be late, because, as all recent 
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archseological evidence shows, the shield of Achilles (to 
introduce which the interpolations about change and loss of 
armour were, ex hypothesis made) is in accordance with the 
art of the Homeric age. Mr. Leaf believes that inlaid 
metals were used, as in the bronze daggers found at Mycenae.^ 
Now, these very ancient daggers are, in the style of their inlaid 
pictures of the chase, what we may call pre-Phoenician. 
We have no examples of Phoenician work in this inlaid 
manner ; there are Egyptian examples of it, about 1 600 B.C.* 
Nor are the designs on the bronze daggers of Mycenae at all 
Phoenician in style : the landscape of papyrus swamps with 
cats hunting wild-fowl is Egyptian ; not so the style of the 
figures introduced. The technique of the shield in book 
xviii., if it really ^corresponds to the Mycenaean daggers, is 
thjiis pre-Phoenician : such work is as old as the seven- 
teenth century b.c. The scheme of ornament in bands, 
on the other hand, resembles later and Phoenician work on 
bowls.' Thus a difficult question arises. Is the poet 
describing work not Phoenician, and earlier than Phoenician 
influence in art, or is he * combining his information ' ? Is the 
work of the Egjrpto-Mycensean inlaid style, with Phoenician 
arrangement ? 

In any case, such art as that of which an idealised 
account is given in the Shield is extremely ancient, if it be 
as old as the inlaid bronze daggers of Mycenae. But now 
we must remember that on the theory of interpolation there 
already existed a text, or a careful oral version, into which 
passages of two lines in length could be neatly dovetailed, 
in several remote books, so as to admit of, and lead up to, 
the long interpolation of the shield. If the text was merely 

* They are excellently copied in colours and gold in Bulktin de 
Corresfondante HelUnique^ 18S6, pt. ii. 

' See below, on * Homer and Archaeology. * 

• Sec Leaf, IHad^ note on xviii. 478, and Companion ^ p. 310. 
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* in oral transmission,' as Mr. Monro thinks,' we find it 
quite impossible to conceive how reciters, in many distant 
places, were induced to accept these litde dovetailings. The 
addition, if addition it be, ' belongs to the same period.' 
If there were written texts, it is not much more easy to 
understand how one poet prevailed on Greece to welcome 
his private additions and judicious corruptions of familiar 
passages. It is the easiest thing in the world to go cutting 
out what does not suit our systems, but the hardest to 
explain how the pieces which we cut out were sewn in, and 
were accepted. For all this, in the case of the Shield and the 
dovetailings which give it a raison d^etre^ must, ex hypothesis 
be very ancient indeed, in the full time of Heroic art and 
manners. That so many poets of the highest class, and using 

* the grand style,* should have existed, and have preferred 
interpolating an old work to making original lays, is, of 
course, a literary difficult}', felt by critics like Goethe and 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. In the case of the French chansons 
de geste, a close analogy, the late continuators are a very 
feeble folk, and the grand style, even as found in the Song 
of Roland^ is far from them. Greece was more fortunate 
in possessing many great self-denying poets, satisfied with 
compiling sequels. Content to do good work by stealth 
and blushing to find it fame, they, like Poseidon, disguised 
their genius under the shape of the iraXatoc ^«c, * the Old 
Man,' and were pleased, by artful dovetailing, to escape 
renown, and be blended in glory with the author of the 
original M^i'ic. But all this happened before the age of 
Hesiod, who distinctly tells us that * potter is jealous with 
potter, and poet with p)oet' A poet of this temper would 
not hide his light under a diaskeue. We are not dealing, 
let it be remembered, with mere ballad-mongers, whose 
names are indifferent to a popular audience. We are to 

' Introduction to book xviii. 
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think of great poets in an age when there was probably 
poetical rivalry, when Thamyris sang against the Muses.' 

They are poets of this early age, who, on Bergk's and 
Mr. Leaf's theory of the arms of Achilles, were content to 
sink their individuality in that of a predecessor, and to 
conceal their merits by ingeniously thrusting in lines here 
and there, up and down, about the M^mc. The nature of 
men, and especially of poets, not to mention the difficulties 
of the operation and of securing acceptance for the addi- 
tions, really makes the theory very hazardous. 

We are to believe, however, that a later poet composed 
the brilliant description of the Shield of Achilles. Far from 
being proud of the achievement, his first care was to 
conceal his merit, and to palm it off as part of the work of 
another. He, therefore, had to lead up to it, by foisting 
verses containing motives for the change of arms into earlier 
books. First he took the canto which is now book xi., and 
made Nestor, in that book, advise Patroclus to borrow the 
armour of Achilles (xi. 798).* 

The interpolator has next to introduce Patroclus's 
request for the arms, and the grant of them by Achilles 
(xvL 40-64). Lines 130-144 must next go, for they describe 
Patroclus arming in Achilles's gear. The description of the 
lance of Peleus, which Patroclus does not take, as it is too 
heavy, was rejected by Zenodotus, because it recurs in xvii. 
Aristarchus preferred it in this place, but Mr. Leaf and Bergk 
agree with Zenodotus. The opinion of Aristarchus is usually 
admired ; but why should not Homer indulge in textual 

* ii. 595. This b from the Catalogue, and, whatever may be 
thought of the age of the Catalogue, it at least iUustrates heroic manners. 
Mr. Leaf believes that ' it was composed in Achaean times,' on the 
mainland of Greece, and was thus earlier than the Dorian Conquest. 

' Fick thinks that they are an interpolation here, borrowed from 
Fatroclus's request for ihc arms in xvi. 36-49. 
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lepcdtioD, Ji note of all earij poetry, from bslbd to epic? 
Again, vfaeo Sarpedon doubts who k b datt leads the 
M ynnidons (xwL 423-4), we are not to sup p ose that Fttzo- 
dus is taken for Achilles. But, if he were not, what oooki 
there be anj doabt about ? He had the wdl-known horses 
of Achilles, two immortal and one mortal ; but Bergk cots 
them cut also, ' because there was no room for them ' ' ' 
Again, xvL 796-800, where we are told that not before had 
Achilles's arms been stained with dust, is a device of the 
author of the Shield* 

Not including Sarpedon's doubt as to who wean the 
armour (xvL 423-4), there are four or five passages in zvL 
which have to go out, on Bergk's theory. Lines 41-43 
disappear, because they repeat (as we should expect from 
Homeric usage) the words of Nestor in xL 799-803. Again, 
141-144 vanish, that we may Sigrte with Zenodotus, rather 
than Aristarchus, about their recurrence in xviL 388-391. 
It is said that the change of armour produces little effect, 
though ' the Trojans wavered, deeming that Pdeus's son had 
cast away his wrath ' (xvi. 282), and though Sarpedon did 
not know whom he was fighting with. The appearance of 
the Myrmidons, and of the deathless horses, might cause a 
momentary confusion, but there can be no question that 
the doubt which Sarpedon felt and solved was chiefly 
produced by the armour. 

Let us follow the * interpolator ' (whose object is to de- 
scribe the arms, and then fit them in) into the later books. 
In the seventeenth book Apollo warns Hector not to pursue 

• Griech, Litteraturgcsch. i. p. 617. 

* Here, perhaps, is an allusion to the belief that, when Hector wore 
AchiUes*s arms, taken from Patroclus, he was doomed, as they were 
only to be worn by a man of divine birth. Yet Aias and Od)*sseDS 
contended for Achilles's new mail, and Od}*sseu$ got it without any 
nemeJtis. Od. xi. 546. 
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the horses of Achilles, ' hard to be driven by mortal man.' 
Why should Patroclus have taken such dangerous beasts, 
which only Bergk grudges him, except to carry out the 
illusion caused by the armour of Achilles? Hector ap- 
proaches Patroclus, Menelaus withdrawing in fear, and 
sends the armour into Troy. He changes his mind, how- 
ever, when urged into battle over Patroclus, by Glaucus, 
and, running after his messengers, dresses himself in the 
harness of Achilles (xvii, 188-197). According to the 
scholiast, his change of mind was caused by his desire for 
the arms. He could not part from them. This movement 
seems odd — as it is — to Mr. I.,eaf, who finds here * disastrous 
confusion.' But, strange as it is, it greatly influences the 
story. Zeus remarks (xvii. 201) that now Hector is doomed 
and never will return to Andromache, but grants him * great 
strength ' for the moment. If this avails him little, it is 
simply because Homer cannot bear to let the Trojans have 
much the best of the fight Hector now (xvii. 214) seems 
to all of these allies like Achilles. Mr. Leaf would have 
expected * a more marked effect ' — what kind of effect we 
know not. Hector could not have scared them as an ap- 
parition of Achilles, for he had told them what he meant 
to do (xvii. 183-187). 

The fight is keen over dead Patroclus. The divine 
horses weep. Zeus pities them, and pities men, and de- 
clares that Hector, as he has the arms of Achilles, shall not 
have the horses also (xvii. 450). Alcimedon mentions the 
fact about the arms to Automedon, the charioteer (xvii. 472), 
but does not say they are Achilles's. An allusion in xvii. 711 
Mr. Leaf thinks it * arbitrary to excise.* Nevertheless, * it 
will be necessary to reject it.'* As the fight reels this 
way and that, Menelaus sends Antilochus to tell Achilles 

> Companion^ p. 296. Compare ///W, vol. ii. p. 180, where the 
rejection is described as ' arbitrary.* 
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that Patroclus is slain, and that Hector wears his armour 
(xviL 693). Antilochus strips off his oifn harness (they did 
this very rapidly), and runs with the ill news. Mendaus 
tells the Aiantes about his message, but adds that Achilles 
(unlike Fick's Agamemnon in book ii.) cannot fight un- 
armed (xviL 711). This is the line which it is at once 
* necessary ' and * arbitrary * to cut out The Greeks then 
retreat with the body of Patroclus, and the book ends. 

It is plain that the interpolator has made good use of 
his opportunity. The wearing of Achilles's armour (in- 
vented by the interpolator) is positively the motive for the 
death of Hector, if the armour is divine and deadly, an idea 
unknown to the Odyssey.' 

In the eighteenth book the loss of the armour leads up 
to perhaps the most wonderful passage in Homer ^ the 
panic caused by the shout of the unarmed Achilles. Go 
into the war without harness he may not, but clear as a 
clarion's cry rang the voice of .^^acides. Thrice he shouted, 
and thrice the Trojans were confounded. This passage 
by itself would justify the change of armour; but the 
change, and loss of the arms, now lead direct to the making 
of the shield by Hephaestus. 

Thus, to rob the original poet of the motive for Hector's 
death, and of the cry of Achilles, and of that peculiarly 
Homeric work, the shield, it is necessary to make arbitrary 
excisions in earlier books and later, to seek for ' knots in a 
reed,' discrepancies where there are none, and to imagine 
a minstrel, as great as the greatest, who yet is so modest as 
to hide his work in another's, by aid of crafty interpolations 

* In one of the Cyclic poems, Neoptolemus, on arriving at Troy, 
receives hb father's armour from Od]rsseus. This is mentioned in 
Proclus's analysis of The Little Iliad^ Kinkel, Epk, Crac, Fragrn,^ 

p. 37. 

' Companion^ pp. 288-9. 
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introduced (how we are never told) at a very early period — 
the period of various coloured inlaid gold on bronze. To 
many readers, probably, all this will seem wasted ingenuity. 
* Terrible learning ! ' they will exclaim, with Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, and will thank the original poet for his management 
of his most admirable scenes. 

In an attempt to vindicate for the original poet the 
greater part of the Iliad,- perhaps the two most important 
pomts are the authenticity of book ix. and of the passages 
about the armour of Achilles. As to book ix., the question 
is really one of literary taste. Are we to believe in the 
truly inexorable hero who refuses the prayers, or are we to 
believe in two separate heroes — the Achilles of the original 
'Wrath' who received and refused no emliassy, and the 
Achilles of the second poet who did refuse one ? Our answer 
greatly depends on our sense of what the heroic temper 
was, and this sense will guide our estimate of the meaning 
of the disputed passages. 

In regard to the Arms and the hypothesis that they 
are an addition made late in the third stratum of interpola- 
tion and change, we deal with something more tangible. We 
ask whether a composition so clearly marked, as Mr. Leaf 
thinks, by archaeological evidence of great antiquity could, 
in a remote age, be first composed and then made plausible 
as a piece of the original work by a number of minute 
interpolations in the body of the poem ? It is only fair to 
review and restate Mr. Leaf's arguments as given again in 
his Companion to the Iliad (p. 269). Mr. Leaf maintains 
that * if it was really the intention that Patroclus should be 
taken for Achilles, the result is a singular failure.* The 
only allusion to a disguise is Sarpedon's doubt (xvi. 423, 
424) as to who the hero may be. We may add that, in 
xvi. 543, Glaucus recognises Patroclus after the slaying of 
Sarpedon. The general effect, however, has been pro- 
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duced by the charge of the Mynnidons, led by a warrior io 
Achilles's arms, driving the deathless horses of Achilles. 
There is here no ' singular failure,' and as the new poet 
composed xvii. 201, wherein Zeus asserts that Hector must 
die, the whole plot is hastened and foreshadowed by the 
' singular failure.' There has been 'a brief breathing time 
in battle ' (xvL 40-43), which is all that Patroclus asked for. 
To obtain it is not to fail. Not to speak of the advice of 
Nestor in the eleventh book, the change of armour is re- 
ferred to in xvi. 40-43, 64, 134, 140-144, 796, 800, and, of 
course, later on in the speech of Zeus, xviL 201, and else- 
where in xviL But all this passage about Hector donning 
the arms of Achilles, lately worn by Patroclus, Mr. Leaf 
'must reject* Why? *It is very strange that after 
Hector's proud words to Glaucus, whom he has bidden to 
stand at his side and see him fight, he should without more 
ado leave the field to change his armour.' We have fre- 
quently noted the speed with which heroes in battle, like 
Menelaus, Idomeneus, and Antilochus, arm and disarm. 
It seems curious to us ; we remember Dalgetty's difficulty 
in unbuckling his armour after dinner. It appears to us a 
dilatory manceuvre, but it is not isolated here, it occurs again 
and again, and implies only the briefest delay. Mr. Leaf 
thinks Hector's change of arms worthy of * a passing remark * 
from the Greeks. So we might all think ; but nobody does 
remark on these things in Homer, except that Zeus bodes 
ill for Hector. Moreover, if the eflfect of astonishment pro- 
duced among the Trojans by Hector's appearance in Achilles's 
arms be less than Mr. Leaf expects, we have still to blame 
for that a poet as great as the great original, the author of 
the episode of the armour. He was as likely as the 
original poet to produce a satisfactory effect It is no great 
argument to say that the whole description of the change, 
wherever alluded to, can readily be taken out. Could it 
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not just as easily be excised if it really were the work of the 
original poet? If the original poet, had it been his, might 
have made more of it, what prevented as great a poet, the 
interpolator, from doing the same thing ? Why should so 
distinguished an author content himself with 'a singular 
failure,' if failure it be ? His conduct is just as hard to 
account for as the original poet's would have been. The 
Trojans, seeing Patroclus in Achilles's gear, and with his 
horses and men, * wavered, for they deemed that by the 
ships the fleet-footed son of Peleus had cast away his wrath 
and chosen reconcilement ; then each man glanced round 
to see where he might flee sheer destruction ' (xvi. 278-283). 
Nobody thought he only saw Patroclus. There was a ' breath- 
ing time in war' (xvi. 302) — ^all that Patroclus asked for. 
Where is the failure ? The burning ship was quenched ; no 
more was needed at the moment (xvi. 280-312). Even 
this passage (281-3) Mr. Leaf thinks 'possibly an interpola- 
tion belonging to the change of armour, which never has 
any effect but what we find here.' We must repeat that the 
effect which we find here is precisely the effect predicted in 
Nestor's speech (xi. 794-803) and prayed for by Patroclus 
(xvi. 40-44) that ' light may arise to the Danaans, and there 
may be breathing time in battle.' It is not failure to pro- 
duce the very result which you aim at producing. If there 
had been any need to amplify the effects, the interpolator 
could do it as well as another man. 

In book xvi. the references to changes of armour * may 
be cut out ; ' in bobk xviL they * must be.'* * In any case 
we must omit from this part the forty-three lines which 
describe the armour taken from Patroclus as the arms of 
Achilles. See notes on xvii. i86-228.'* Well, why must 
we excise those lines? Because, Mr. Leaf says in the 

' CpntpampH^ p. 27a 

< Ikid. p. aS;. 
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note whkh he refers to, *as mentioned abote, 
reject some lines here.' This is no strong argament. *The 
idea that Patrodus is wearing the armour of AchiDes Ins 
not appeared before in this book.' There has been a 
fight for the arms between Menelaus and EophoffaiB; 
Menelaus is victorious. Apollo prevents Hector from try- 
ing to win Achilles's horses. Hector attacks MeiieiaiB» who 
dreads shame if he leaves behind * those noUe arms ' and 
Patroclus (xviL 90-92). Menelaus hurries ofl^ boweva; to 
find Aias, to rescue Patroclus naked, for ' the armour/ r« yt 
Ttvx^% ' Hector holds.' Hector retreats from Aias^ and 
sends the armour towards the city, ' to be great gjofj onto 
him.' Glaucus encourages Hector, who speeds after tbe 
armour (xviL 195) — 'Pehdes's glorious armour' — and pots 
it on. The fanct that the arms are those of Achilles might 
have been made more of ; but, again, to do so was as open 
to the interpolator as to the original poet Mr. Leaf 
argues, as we saw, that Hector's behaviour is odd. We 
have shown that it has many parallels. In his edition of 
the Iliad (xviL 1S6) he says there ' can be little doubt that 
the passage is an interpolation by the author of the weapon 
making.' But we see no reason for the imperative an- 
nouncement that the passage ' must ' be excised, because 
it introduces hopeless confusion into a perfecdy plain 
narrative. That Hector, like other heroes, should be very 
expeditious in getting into and out of armour does not 
introduce ' hopeless confusion,' and his boyish inability to 
let the lovely armour go out of his sight was intelligible to the 
scholiast Among Mr. Leafs excisions was xvi. 796-800, 
containing the beautiful lament for the changed fortunes of 
Achilles's armour. ' Not of old was it suffered that this 
helmet with horse-hair crest should be defiled with dust ; 
nay, but it kept the head and beautiful face of a man divine, 
even of Achilles,' In this passage Apollo struck off the 
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helm of Patroclus, and loosened his corslet. Helm and 
corslet are supposed to be still on in book xvii., and pro- 
bably the corslet really was on, even if loosened. But, in 
xvii. 205, Zeus says that Hector has * unmeetly stripped the 
armour from his head and shoulders,' though Apollo really 
struck off the helm and loosened the corslet Whether an 
original poet, just as well as an interpolator equally great, 
might not have made this tiny slip, every reader may decide 
for himself. 

To sum up this long discussion of a crucial point, if the 
change of armour and its consequences, including the 
making of the new arms by Hephaestus in book xviii., are 
by the original poet, we meet the difficulty that the change, 
though it does all that it is expected to do, does not do as 
much as the separatist critic would wish. This argument is 
a little like that of the modem middle-aged philosopher, 
who posed himself beside the Venus of Milo, in what he 
conceived to be a preferable attitude. His friend con- 
fessed that he * preferred the Venus.* Even so, we prefer 
Homer's treatment of the subject to that which his critic 
would choose. Again, if the change of arms be part of the 
original poet's work, it is less referred to in book xvii. 
than it might be ; it causes a certainly singular, though not 
unexampled action of Hector's, which, in some legends, 
insures his doom, and it is inaccurately described by 
Zeus, though the slip is not unnatural or momentous. 
But if Mr. Leaf is right, then, in a very early age 
according to his archaeological system, an age when the 
inlaying art of Egypt of the seventeenth century b.c. was 
still in vogue, a new poet, late in the development of the 
Iliad, was able to introduce a long description of the divine 
armour-making. He was also able to foist in allusions to it 
in earlier books, as xi. and xvi. He was able to secure the 
acceptance of his work, both in the main and in isolated 
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heroes were given to the birds and dc^, is inconsistent 
with the saving of the body of Patroclus, is characteristic 
of the Higher Criticism. It need not detain us. Nor need 
we linger over the appearance of Glaucus as no hero of the 
original Mflnc He may, confessedly, be by ' the original 
hand.' There may be a needless and motiveless interpola- 
tion in 168-173 ^"^^ 3^^~i^3i where an uncalled-for super- 
natural mist is introduced. The cloud is very well, and 
leads up to the prayer of Aias to die in the light, but the 
frequent mentions of it are not beyond suspicion. The 
weeping of the horses, with what follows (434-542), is sus- 
l>ected as ' elegiac,' to which we may reply that Horaer's 
lyre ' has all the strings." The very merits of the poet are 
made acctisations. If where rhetoric is needed (as in ix.) 
his rhetoric is masterly, then it is ' rhetorical,' and late, If 
in a dirge we hear the wail, then it is lyrical, and late. And 
if an elegiac passage is elegiac, that also proves lateness. 
What was once Homer's distinction, his universality, is now 
a proof of interpolation I The author's ' miliLiry wisdom ' 
in the mouth of Nestor is rejected. True, the 'Catalogue* 
dilates on Nestor's military wisdom, but this is matter for the 
military critic. The ' futile ' performances of Autoraedon 
are censured ; but a man's efforts when he had to drive a car 
without a companion to use spear and sword were likely to 
be futile. Passages where Phcenix occurs are refused to 
the original M^nc as Phcenix, owing to his appearance 
with the Embassy, is a suspicious character. We regret 
this because he, in his speech in the ninth book, gives us 
almost our only view of the seamy side of Homeric domestic 
life. And ' it is not necessary that we should be told how 
it was that Amilochus came to bring the news to Achilles.' 
The passage about Idomeneus, ending xvii. 625, ' may be 
attributed (o the hand which gave us the aritteia of 
Idomeneus in xiii.* In that case the poet who is sup- 
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posed to land Idomgncas here mokes him nm «waj in t 
frucht ! 

Tbe eightrmfh book rontaum 6i6 Hncs^ of which Mr. 
Leafs system leaves 170, or, by admhtiTig die scene where 
Achilles shows himseif imanzied, and terrifies the Trojans 
by his crj, 200. 

The stoTfy briefif , is this : Antilorhns brings the news 
to AchiHes; Thetis hears the voice of his laniw>wf^ and 
comes from the sea with the Nereids^ who, in the «nn«r^ | 
catalogue of their names» seem to float up like sea waves. 
All this of the Nereids is eicised. The Trojans neariy 
take Patroclns's bodj, bat Hera sends Iris to AduQes, 
who^ shining in flame from Athene^ shoots thrice 00 the 
edge of the trench, and die Trojans fly. Hera shortens 
the day. The Trojans hokl a cocmcilof war 00 the plain ; 
. Hector says he will never withdraw into the dty ; Adiilles 
laments Pairodus ; Zees and Hera have a dialogue 
(eicised) ; Theds goes to ask Hephaestos for new armour 
(567-477) ; the makii^ of die Arms is described (47S-617). 
According to Mr. Leafs theory, these 159 lines are tbe 
canse of all *the incident of die diange and loss of Achilks's 
arms, and of the introdnction of Thetis in this place. 
We might add that the absence of arms is the reason of the 
admirable passage on the cry of Achilles frcxn the trench. 
Bat Mr. Leaf tries to rescue this ' grand passage ' for the 
M#rfc in a curious way. If Achilles had possessed armour, 
his instinct would have been to rush into the war and rescue 
Patroclus's body. But he had no armour — his armour 
clothes Hector. So, when Iris bids him rescue the body, 
he says, ' How may I go into the fray ? ' for A^ is not ready 
to fight m sandals and a tunic like Pick's Agamemnon. 
Iris bids him merely show himself. Now Mr. L^if suspects 
that, in the orginal M^icc, he possibly did rush out in arms, 
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which, tx hypothesis he possessed (had never lost), and 
brought in the body.^ This theory turns on line 151 : — 

'E« fit\4«tv ip^Hrajrro — 

'Nor might the well-greaved Achaeans drag the corpse 
of Patroclus out of the darts/ had not what occurred ? In 
this place the supposed rescue could have followed. But 
the apodosis, the explanation of how the Greeks were 
enabled to bring in the body, comes in late, in line 166— 
' if Iris had not gone to Achilles.' By excising four later 
lines about Thetis's command not to fight imarmed, and 
about the cry of Achilles (216-7, 228-9), the apparition of 
Achilles might be rescued for the original poem. But the 
mere appearance and shout, with the terror they caused, 
are infinitely more admirable than a sudden charge of the 
armed Achilles. We cannot rescue the passage by ruining 
it The strength of the whole sublime passage is in the 
absence of armour and of onslaught. The ' interpolator ' 
gready added to the beauty and interest of the Iliad if we 
are really to believe that, for the sake of one hundred and 
forty beautiful lines on the shield, the whole poem was 
altered and dove-tailed here and there, and Thetis with 
her Nereids introduced. The list of Nereids was objected 
to, for its ' Hesiodic character,' by Zenodotus, a person of 
very little taste, and 'the Nereids' names seem to be 
selected from the longer list in Hesiod's Theogony^ 243 fif.' 
Perhaps, on the other hand, Hesiod plagiarised from Homer. 
We would fain not lose the musical names of that company. 
The reason for all this theory is not obvious. The 
Shield is confessed to be of the Heroic age. Why should 
not the one great poet have composed it? Why invent 

> Introduction to xviii (lUad^ vol. ii. p. aai). This hypothesis is 
not urged in the Companion, 
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peddling criticisms of some German commentators on 
book xviiL can hardly be read without pity. Lachmann, 
indeed, regarded books xviii., xix., xx., xxi., xxii., as a noble 
whole, the sixteenth of his ' lays.' Others take the most 
pettifogging objections to points of detail — for example, as 
to the exact position of the body of Patroclus at the moment 
when Achilles terrifies the Trojans. Then Thetis (xviii. 
454) tells Hephaestus that Apollo slew Patroclus and gave 
glory to Hector, while the poet (xxii. 323-33 1 ) says that Hector 
slew him. 'They all did it' Then there is discussion 
about Achilles's thought of suicide. How could Antilochus 
hold his hands to keep him from suicide when he has just 
been described as scattering dust with his hands on his 
head (22-32)? Is ailripoq 'the iron,' not a later word for a 
weapon ? Is suicide Homeric ? The idea of suicide occurs 
twice or thrice in the Odyssey. The catalogue of Nereids is 
attacked, and admirably defended by Nutzhom and Lehrs : . 
' with the sound of each separate name comes the vision of 
their number, the impression that they are many as the 
sea waves.' In the speech of Achilles to Thetis, Diintzer 
excises 88-113 — that is to sa^ cuts out the gist of the 
scene, the peripeteia of the poem : Achilles's determinatio«i 
not to live if he slay not Hector, whose death is to oe 
followed by his own. Then, as Hera sent Iris privately to 
Achilles, how does Athene know it and aid him with the 
miraculous flame, with the aegis, and with her voice? 
And is Zeus on Olympus at the moment, or is he on 
Ida ? He is on Ida, not on Olympus (xvii. 594) ; and so 
forth. An interpolator, says Bergk, introduced the Trojan 
council of war (243-315), and Mr. Leaf thinks that the 
speeches in the council have been ' seriously interpolated, 
though the scene as a whole cannot be rejected,' because 
Hector refers to it very touchingly in the hour of his death 
(xxiL 100). In the eighteenth book Polydamas advises retreat 
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Azassernscn i^ain ocs;^ ±e 2if3» a> vhic^ Achilles 
ncTT attaches =0 imjcrts^xe. OdTssos sa^ that the host 
had btszer breakfast before S^hnng < 40-2 761 The gifts 
arc brodzht by Odysseus to Achillea Briseis^ restored 
to hitn. laments Parroclos. AchiEes refases food ; Athene 
strengthens him wkh nectar (277-355). The Greeks go 
forth ; Achilles arms ; the divine horse, Xanthns, foretells 
his death. 

In aD this, of course, thej who think book tx. an 
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interpolation must reject all references to the gifts, with 
Diintzery and so slight Athene's promise to Achilles in 
book L But gifts of reconciliation are fai too great an Home- 
ric institution to be slighted.' They make the reconciliation 
public and legal, by the offer and the acceptance. In 
fact, they must stand in any case ; the allusions to book ix. 
are alone obnoxious. The debate on feeding the army is 
excised (154-237) as decadent. Agamemnon's remarks on 
Heracles (88-136) are probably 'inserted from an old 
HercUiUia^ we know not why, as no interpolator's vanity 
could be gratified by the act Digressions, like Agamem- 
non's, far from being unsuitable in an Homeric speech, are 
rather ^sivourites with the orators. The speech of Achilles 
about his son Neoptolemus, bom to him of Deidamia in 
Scyros, is certainly not in accordance with the rest of the 
Iliad, where Neoptolemus is never alluded to (326-337), 
and it has peculiarities of diction. Kammer thinks the 
speech of the divine horse (404-423) is a * conceit * added 
by *a rhapsodist'* It is one of Mr. Matthew Arnold's 
favourite passages — indeed, almost all his favourite passages 
in Lectures on Translating Homer are interpolations, late 
or early. Rhapsodists come rather late into history, and 
we do not know how one of them got his ' gag,' as we 
may call it, into the accepted text. It is true that Achilles 
bids the horses bring the charioteer safe home, and Xanthus 
warns him of his own fate. But the ' speaking horse' whose 
voice the Erinyes stayed — the Erinyes, guardians of natural 
order — is better than a 'conceit' Mr. Leaf talks as if 

* Odyssey, viiL 400-405. 

' Naber thinks the passage unworthy of the old singer. Bergk 
holds it for a part of the original ancient poem, well worthy of the 
great master. Nitzsch feels the tragic force of the prophecy. The 
prosaic DUntzer cannot see why Hera should make the horse tell 
AchiUes what Thetis had told him already. 
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a spgaking him were *a purely piifsical 
The rhapnodiflt, or Homer, looks on it is an 
tfie law of the annpexae. Mr. Monro mnarks on the 
sage, correctly, as one of the omens and prophecies wfaick 
gather and darken towards the end, as in the OdfSKy.' 
The 'conceit' 'gives additional emphasis and solemmcy.' 
We are, in &ct, reminded of the plot of the Odyvey in two 
ways, at least. First, the Iliad, like the Odyssey, turns on 
the prayer of a sapematuxal or semi-sopematosal beii^ of 
minor rank : here of Thetis ; in the Odyssey of the Cydopa. 
Next, in both poems prophecies and omens grow ftmy^ni^ 
and grow darker, as the epics draw to dieir ckxe^ 

As to the long speeches, and the question of food be* 
lore fighting, Mr. Monro rightly argues that tiioagh they 
may seem to us, or at least to Hentze and others^ * taste- 
less and out of place,' this is a line of argmnent which we 
most be caiefiil in applying to Homer. Homer is Ihll of 
words, where a blow is more in placc^ 'where a sini^ 
word woold seem to be more than enoo^' The speech 
of Achilles is intended to reflect his new mood of 
impulsive desire for vengeance on the Trojans^ 'con- 
trasted with the neutral type represented by Agamemnon, 
and with the patience and practical wisdom of Odysseus.' 
The Heracleian myth in Agamemnon's speech is probably 
meant to draw attention from the awkwardness of his 
situation and of his apology. ' Even Zeus was blinded 
on a time by Ate ; and a mortal man, like me, may be 
pardoned for yielding to her.' * ' This b no time to dally 
here with subtleties,* says Achilles, very naturally, and, as 
naturally, Odysseus, who is in no mood of passion, men- 

' Compare the Bn'de oj Lammermoor, 

* As Mr. Monro remarks, the personificatioD of At^ h shiftmg. 
First she is a passion, then a person. Hence comes matter for loi^ 
German cumnicntaries. Hentze, Anhan^y book xix. p. ii. 
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tions the instant need of breakfast before battle, and sums 
the conference up with a few words on the gifts. Part of 
this is out of our manners, and alien to our taste, but we 
are not living in the Homeric age. The oratorical race of 
the Red Man would be gratified by all the stately and prolix 
discussion. The motive, on the other hand, for an interpola- 
tion from an old Herakleta is obscure. But if the Herakieia 
was an old Herakleta how came it (93) to contain ' a false 
archaism, dating from the time when the feeling for the 
primitive rhythm had died out ' (Leaf) ? Yet the Herakleta 
must probably have been ' old,' as Mr. Leaf says, because a 
late interpolator would not, whatever his inscrutable motive, 
thrust in a cantle from a poem known to be recent in his 
own time.' 

The speech of Briseis, her lament over Patroclus, beauti^ 
fill and touching as it is, is taken to be an interpolation. If 
Homer is not its author, he should have been, in spite of 
some curious expressions. Briseis says (298) that Patro- 
clus promised that Achilles would make her his KovptZiip^ 
aXoxoVf his ' wedded wife,' a phrase used only of wedded 
maids. But Briseis, who lacerates her face in grief, though 
that is uncommon in Homer, was a foreign captive and 
knew no better. She believed what Patroclus told her, 
Patroclus 'the kindly knight,' and we are not to censure 
him if he promised more than he could perform. The so- 

* Mr. Leaf's opinion about the old H^rakUia b that of Nitzsch^ 
Bergk, La Roche, and others. It b urged that a mere mortal, not 
being an inspired poet, cannot know what the gods said and did, as 
Agamemnon knows, and that the pnece is allegorical in an un-Homerie 
way ; but Mr. Grote*s remarks on aUegory and myth seem to apply 
here. Yet it has seemed well to Germans to excise 90-136, as ' with- 
out doubt interpolated.' Hentze, Lc, p. Ii. An amusing piece of 
pedantry is the question how Agamemnon (252-266) can cut the boar's 
throat as (xi. 253-265) he has a wounded arm. To consider so curiously 
is to outdo the most peevish Alexandrine critics. 
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called non-Epic expressions in her hmenl are only 
of the neglect of the digamma. 

Probably the best argnment in frvoar of diis book, and 
ci xviiL, is their masterly efiect in onnpleting die oooi- 
position of the whole epic In the beginning of xviii^ in 
the intenriew of AchiUes with Thetis, we have the oompfe- 
ment of his interview with her in book L * The boon that 
she obtained from Zens has turned to bitterness^ and 
Achilles has to go back to her for coonsd and h^i.' The 
poem, like the Homeric Oceanus, turns back upon itidL 
And so, in xix., the poem rettuns on the original qoarid. 
These 'architectonic' merits of construction are beyond 
the reach of ' fakers ' gnd interpolators. This is well brooght 
out by Mr. Monro in introductions to xviii^ six. 

BOOK XX 

The twentieth book of the Iliad contains passages — or 
rather, is mainly made up of passages — which scarcely admit 
of an honest defence. Here, surely, if anywhere, there are 
breaks in the continuity, and here, if anywhere, are interpo- 
lations. 

The Achaoans are arming, when Zeus bids Themis caH 
a general assembly of the gods. Rivers, nymphs, Poseidon 
come, but not Hades. 2^eus informs Poseidon that, for 
fear lest Achilles overpasses Fate and takes Troy, he will 
permit all gods to choose sides and influence the war. 
This they do, anc^ ' themselves burst into fierce war' (55). 
But nothing here comes of the Theomachy, or batde of the 
gods. In place of really warring, Apollo sends iEneas, 
much against his will, to encounter Achilles. iEneas 
says he has already fled from Achilles who 'ever keeps 
some god by his side.' He only asks ' a fair field of batUe.' 
He is like King Padella, when Giglio prodded him with the 
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£eiiry 3word, which elongated at will. * If/ said he to Giglio, 
'you ride a fairy horse, and wear fairy armour, what on 
earth is the use of my hitting you?' Apollo replies to 
i£neas that, if the mother of Achilles is a goddess, ^neas 
is the son of Aphrodite. So ^neas goes to war, 
but Hera suggests to Poseidon that the fight should be 
stopped. Poseidon says all the gods had better * keep a 
ring ' and look on, which they do. ^neas and Achilles 
meet, and behave much like Tom Sawyer and the strange 
boy. They harangue each other at enormous length. 
First they exchange taunts, and next ^neas tells Achilles 
all about his pedigree, though he admits that this informa- 
tion is already familiar to the hero. He then hurls his 
spear, and ' le bouillant Achille ' behaves more as he does 
in Za Belle Hel^ne than like a furious warrior who has the 
death of Patroclus to avenge. * He held away the shield 
from him with his stout heart in fear,' for he did not know 
the merits of * fairy armour,* * knew not that not lightly do 
the glorious gifts of gods yield to force of earthly men.* 
i£neas is equally alarmed, but he is rescued, of all gods, by 
Poseidon, the foe of Troy. Poseidon's excuse is the valid 
one — that ^neas is both pater and pius, * He is appointed 
to escape that the race of Dardanus perish not * (that is, he 
is pater y£neas), and again, ' welcome ever are his offerings 
to the gods,* for he is ptus yEneas, Poseidon therefore 
lifts iEneas, like Celtic heroes in old Irish sagas, 'over 
many ranks of warriors.* Achilles is chagrined, but returns 
to fight, and Apollo bids Hector not to encounter him. 
Achilles slays Polydorus, Priam's youngest son, which 
arouses Hector. The two meet in battle. Athene throws 
back Hector's spear. Hector is hidden in mist by Apollo, 
Achilles destroys the Trojan ranks, ' flecking with gore his 
irresistible hands ' — and the book ends. 

The book is, for the more part, unworthy of Homer, 
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danus had the wind-begotten steeds, elsewhere assigned to 
Tros (v. 265). All this may point, as Mr. Leaf suggests, to 
an Attic interpolation, a theory which Fick, its author, 
supports by certain Attic forms of words in the passage. 

As to all this episode of i£n^, the difficulty is one 
which we often meet. Whether the poems were, at first, 
orally transmitted, or existed in writing, on material pro- 
bably rude, it is easy to see how some passages might be 
lost, and easy to see that reciters or authors might interpo- 
late others. But it is not easy to see how interpolations, 
which must have been made by one man, in one place, 
and for a personal or local reason, found their way into a 
text which must very early have been generally accepted. 
We need some such action as the recension of Pisistratus, 
whether he was the first to commit the poems to writing, 
as Wolf supposes, or whether he and his fi^end, as Bergk 
holds, anticipated the Alexandrians by collecting MSS. 
and producing an edition. What is the archetypal MS. of 
the vulgate, as it existed in Plato's time, and earlier as 
Xenophanes and Theagenes knew it ? Some such arche- 
type must have been accepted, and how did passages of 
suspicious and probably local origin, like the episode of 
iEneas, succeed in entering the canon ? Tradition which 
is general, if vague and late, points to Athens as the least 
improbable centre of diffusion. But what guided the 
selection of the Athenian critics, who, ex hypothesis must 
have had extremely various texts before them? Late or 
conservative they must have been, or they would have 
given more place to deeds of Athenian heroes. We have 
already suggested that the Nelidse, at least, had a motive 
for enforcing the praises and enlarging the part of Nestor. 
Beyond this even probabilities appear to fail us, nor can we 
guess how the twentieth book came to be so formless, and 
how or why it admitted ' the iEneid' 
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Stilly in this puzzling case, we do see a motive for inter- 
polation. A royal house in the Troad, pretending to de- 
scent from MneaSy had good reasons for foisting In a passage 
to his credit, and to the credit of their own claims. The 
problem as to how the interpolation gained acceptance is^ 
as usual, obscure. But it is less obscure than common. 
The lines xx. 219-230 are pretty obviously an attempt to 
connect Athens with the Trojan royal family. Strabo 
avers that the Athenians, for political purposes, claimed a 
mythical kinship with Troy, about 610 B.a Here, then, 
are motives for interpolation, and tradition generally sus- 
pects Athens as a place where such interpolation could be 
arranged. Mlthout accepting the Pisistratean legend as 
veracious, we can yet see that Athens was likely to have a 
bund in produdr^ the original form of the vulgate. So 
the questions about book xx. are almost answered, and 
here we can give up much, without committing ourselves 
to a wh<^esale hypothesis of early and late patches and 
changes. 

BOOK XXI 

The twetitv-first book contains some of the noblest and 
some of the weakest passages in the Iliad. It is argued 
that * beauty and pathos* are not in themselves enough 
to jMO\Y the antiquity of the Death of Lycaon (34-138). 
To thi$ it can only be rephed that a masterpiece, as 
Mr, Matthew AnK^Kl sa>^ is not compatible with colla- 
Nvat'.OA. If the death of Lycaon is not by the original 
^wt. ^Kt* must beliex-e in another of equal eminence in 
the sAwc nvir.ner. and the belief is difficult But, if we 
art' n>M to th:rik th? deadi of Lycaon necessarily original 
beoau^* of »tsi cvoclience, we ought, by parity of reason- 
ing* nx>« n^ «^yvn the -Battle of the Gods' (385-513) 
Inc\ A ;;>>=<* v^:* :rs Klines^ To us it may seem bad, though 
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a critic in the Spectator selects the passage where Hera 
.boxes the ears of Artemis (481-488) as a typical example 
of Homer's belief in intellectual superiority.* When the 
gods of the Iliad mix with men, or interest themselves 
especially in the cause of men, modem criticism is lost. 
We cannot place ourselves at the point of view. It is not 
so in the Odyssey, and this is, perhaps, as strong an 
argument as any other for attributing a separate authorship 
to the two epics. Mr. Leaf regards the Battle of the Gods 
as *an early parody ' — this is the best excuse for it — *a pre- 
cursor of the Battle of the Frogs and Mice. To attribute 
such work to any of the older poets of the Epos is to deny 
the possibility of any rational criticism in this field.' We 
fancy that few readers of the Iliad, few who recall the 
episode of Athene, Aphrodite,^ and Diomede, will think the 
divine battle a parody. We must remember what the gods 
were, and how Zeus kicked Hephaestus and Atd out of 
heaven, like Ataentsic in Iroquois mythology ; how Zeus 
challenges the gods to the * tug of war,' how he ' dashed 
them about his house ' ; how Ares was once shut up in a 
huge pot, and so forth. There is no limit to what the 
gods may endure in the way of despite at each other's 
hands. Again, we note in the Theomachy, Homer's con- 
sistent antipathy to the bully. Ares, a feature of both 
Iliad and Odyssey. Once more, if we are to deny the 
Theomachy to Homer because we think it bad, how 
much more must we deny to Milton the gunpowder and 
guns in the battle of angels and devils I If Homer is bad, 
how much worse is Milton ! It may be argued that Milton 
is following Homer. That is true ; but he outdoes him 
in evil, and if Milton followed Homer here, he, a great poet, 
cannot have regarded the Theomachy with the contempt 
of Mr. Leaf. The Battle of the Gods leads to nothing, it 

■ Spectator^ March 21, 1891. 
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on the sand below the bank, throws two spears at Achilles. 
The spear of Achilles sticks behind him in the bank. He 
tries to draw it forth, and is killed ere he succeeds. Then 
he falls forward, probably with half his body in the water, 
and is gradually washed into the current If Siegfried were 
an angler he would understand the situation. Far from 
being ' a weaker echo of the death of Lycaon,' the poem 
here shows us a brave man's death, while Lycaon dies in the 
attitude of a suppliant Objections like that of Siegfried's 
only prove an ardent desire to pick holes. A similar desire 
is shown in the discussions as to whether the river is angry 
because of the taunts of Achilles (136), or because his 
Trojan worshippers are slain (146), or because his stream 
is choked by the dead (218). These causes are cumu- 
lative : one might suffice ; but why should they not com- 
bine ? Other difficulties, it may be suspected, have their 
source in the bold and impetuous style of the passage, 
which leaves little room for fulness and consistency of 
detail.^ The river god rises against Achilles, and nearly 
drowns him inglorious, Mike a swine-herd boy cross- 
ing a flooded water.' Athene and Poseidon, disguised as 
men, give Achilles strength. As in the case where Poseidon 
appeared like an old man, we are not told what men they 
represent This may justify the earlier story, or throw 
doubt on the later. Scamander and Simois join forces, 
Hera sends Hephaestus against them, a fire parches them, 
they make peace. The gods now fall to war. Apollo, who 
refuses to fight, goes to Troy ; the deities return to Olympus. 
Achilles pursues the Trojans ; they rush pellmell through 
the gates ; Apollo urges Agenor to war, and then rescues 
him, when he has beguiled Achilles from the gate. The 
critics who regard the piece as a patchwork suggest many 
difierent ways of extricating the original passages. Hentze 

* Monro. 
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Malloiy, or Sidney, who loved to listen to CAevy Chase from 
the lips of a blind crowder, would all have rejected the 
twenty-second book and the story of Hector's flight. We 
do not, of course, reject it. Homer's world, Homer's 
chivalry. Homer's ideas of knightly honour, were all unlike 
those of the Christian and the Northern world. Roland 
will not even blow a blast on that dread horn for all the 
multitude of the paynims. But Hector, the hope of Troy, 
fled thrice round the walls from a single spear. 

We must take Homer as we And him. The critics, as 
St rule, admit that there is much of the original M^kcc in the 
twenty-second book. The story is that Hector remains 
without the Scaean gates when the other Trojans have fled 
within. Achilles, leaving the piursuit of Apollo in the guise 
of Agenor, rushes again to the gates, while Priam, seeing 
him, laments his hapless destiny. Neither he nor Hecuba 
can move Hector to come within the gates. He is full of 
* courage unquenchable,' we are told; but thi^ must be 
relative to the standard of courage in his time.^ Had 
he not declined to listen to Polydamas, in book xviii., he 
would now enter Troy. But he dare not face the re- 
proaches of Polydamas. This passage (xxii. 99) is, of 
course, excised by commentators who have already excised 
xviiL 249, the scene with Polydamas. This is the usual 
method. If a part disliked by a commentator is elsewhere 
of importance to the story, both pieces are interpolations. 
If the passage does not affect the later development of the 
plot, and is not later referred to, then, for that reason, it is 
an interpolation also. It is not easy, in our age, to satisfy 
critics.* A part of Hector's soliloquy (111-130) is also 
obelised, and the idyllic touch about the converse of youth 
and maiden (128) is thought especially obnoxious. Some 

■ Ankang^ book xxii. p. 8. 
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commentators make the original poem end with line 394 or 
393 — *We have slain goodly Hector.' Many think the 
lament of Andromache (477 fif.) an interpolation in whole 
or in part. The description of an orphan's miseries is 
thought inappropriate to the son of a prince. Aristarchus 
had a similar view of ' the becoming.' Perhaps we do not 
know enough of Homeric society to feel certain on this point 
We know that the £ither of a prince, like Laertes in the Odys- 
sey, might be much neglected in old age. As to orphans, we 
have only the evidence of this suspected passage. It may 
be noticed that Priam's proposal to go forth and beg for the 
body of Hector from Achilles (416-418} seems to lead up 
to his actual expedition in book xxiv. — a book which most 
of the critics regard as a later addition to the poem. Beiig^ 
recognises in the canto the excellences of the true poet It 
is remarkable that when the true poet had to pit against 
each other a courteous and patriotic warrior like Hector 
and a young hero who, like AchiUes, is really fighting only for 
his own hand and his private passion, he should have made 
Hector check our sympathy by his flight, and Achilles even 
more unsympathetic by the treacherous aid of Athene than 
by his own relentless and savage revenge. All this should 
warn us not to judge of Homer's taste and his conduct of 
the tale by our own standard. 

BOOKS XXIII, XXIV 

The last two books seem to concentrate all the difficulties 
that attend the study of Homeric composition. On the 
one hand, they are for the most part books of extraordinary 
poetic excellence. The funeral of Patroclus and the 
description of the games are passages instinct with life and 
fire. In the twenty-fourth book the long war of passions 
closes, as with a dying fall of music, in the meeting of the 
old, bereaved, and ruined Priam, and AchiUes, the youth 
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conscious of his doom. Thus to end an epic of war is 
consonant with the genius of Greek art On the other 
hand, it may be urged that the repentance of Achilles, his 
permitting the body of Hector to be ransomed, shows 
a higher morality than the general tone of the Iliad, where 
the corpses of enemies are despitefuUy treated ; where it is 
threatened, for example, that the head of Patroclus shall be 
set on a spike above the walls of Troy, like loyal heads in 
1746. The language of the two books, especially of the 
last, has many peculiarities more in accordance with the 
style of the Odyssey than of the Iliad. The two books, 
again, are thought ' to represent two different ways of bring- 
ing the poem to an end,' and the second episode, it is 
said, 'tends to disturb the effect of the first.'" But 
this, perhaps, is hypercritical, as it is to complain that the 
games are described in a cheerful manner, while the last book 
is [>athetic. 

On the whole question the mind is divided between 
two difficulties. We cannot readily believe in an array of 
poets, each capable of bringing such great qualities to the 
enlargement and elaboration of another's work. Against this 
must be set the linguistic argument and the apparent advance 
in moral ideas. In regard to both these arguments in favour 
of a new hand, or new hands, in the last books of the Iliad 
and in the Odyssey, one point has rather escaped observation. 
We are told that, between the composition of books xxiii., 
xxiv., and of the Odyssey, on the one side, and of the 
original M^vic on the other, there must have been time for 
the development of considerable changes in syntax, in 
morality, and in the use of the article. All this seems, 
in an age not particularly progressive, to demand many 
years, if not several centuries. But Homeric manners and 
customs remain all this time practically unaltered. Wolf 

* Monro. 
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himsdf remaiis about the poem^ 'In 
io the same character, the same 
tbmlring and spnikjng' He calk k *a 
ment,' and explains h, in a manner no 
a hannony established by die Alexandrine 
critics do not admit diat diere is the sune 
€/ loquendi in the last two books. Bat 
hannony, and congniity of Homeric 
Iliad and Odyssey are scaicdy to be denied, when we aBov 
for the different sorts of drcumstances with whscii the two 
epics are concerned. Now, it seems oniikely that there 
should be time for great lingnistic and moial changes with- 
out great changes in manners. All these ronsideratioos 
make in favour of the originality of the last two books, and 
for the contemporaneous origin of the Odyssey. If we care 
for a poet's opinion, we find Shelley saying that, towards 
the close of the epic, ' Homer truly b^ins to be hxmselL 
The batde of the Scamander, the funeral of Patrochis, and 
the high and solemn dose of the whole Moody tak in 
tenderness and inexpiable sorrow, are wrought in a maimer 
incomparable with anything of the same kind.' ' * In die 
face of such testimony,' says Mr. Monro, ' can we say that 
the book in which the climax is reached, in whidi the last 
remaining discords of the Iliad are dissolved in chivalrous 
pity and respect, is not the work of the original poet, but of 
some Homerid or rhapsodist?' We may add that the 
Greeks in all ages were keenly interested in funerals ; the 
mere remark of Achilles that Patroclus was to have a great 
funeral ^xviii. 334, xxii. 385-390) would hardly suffice them, 
but rather heighten their expectations. Again, if we are to 
believe that the twenty-fourth book is the fruit of a new and 
higher morality, it seems odd that, when the poem was 

* Prolegomena y 2nd cd. p. l6a 
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being altered at will, the ruthlessness and treachery of 
Athene's conduct to Hector were not removed. If interpo- 
lators and Homerids could do so much, it is a perpetual 
puzzle why they left so much undone. On the whole, the 
opinions of readers will probably vary, depending much on 
their own taste, and their preference for the beliefs of poets 
or the theories of professors. 

The objections which have been made to details in the 
twenty-third book are sometimes rather petty, and almost 
illiterate. The story runs thus : Achilles sends the 
M3nrmidons to drive solemnly round the body of Patroclus, 
and orders the funeral feast. In his sleep he sees the 
ghost of Patroclus, who complains that, till he is buried, he 
cannot cross * the River,' the other ghosts drive him away. 
A pyre is built, and the body is burned. Next day the 
bones are gathered, and placed in the howe. Achilles then 
holds the funeral games, and offers prizes. There is a 
chariot race, a boxing match, wrestling, a foot race, a 
fencing match *with sharps,' putting the weight, archery, 
and a spear-throwing prize, yielded, without competition, to 
Agamemnon. 

A few of the many objections may be noted. In 
xix. 211, the body of Patroclus is lying in the hut of 
Achilles. In xxiii. 13, it is on the sands, and Achilles drives 
his chariot round it. This is a terrible discrepancy, which 
we need hardly linger over. The appearance of the shade 
of Patroclus causes discussions. Where is the ghost ? He 
says he cannot ' cross the river ' till he has been buried 
(71-73), yet he 'wanders along the wide-gated dwelling of 
Hades.' In the Odyssey, the dead Elpenor and the slain 
wooers mix with the other ghosts before being buried. 
Patroclus cannot Elpenor, to be sure, asks for burial, 
' lest haply I bring on thee the vengeance of the gods.' 
But neither Elpenor nor the wooers complain of being 
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cxdnded. This, at least, woald look as if the poet of tbe 
Odyssey was not the author of die speedi of P a fi o rl nrt 
ghost. In truth, the mythic theories of Hades and the 
state of the dead are so fluctuating, in all rd^ions, that we 
need not wonder to find inconsistencies here: The s^iost 
asks Achilles to 'give him his hand,' but, when Achilles 
would embrace him, vanishes. Such is the manner of 
dreams. Again, the Myrmidons have their feast (29-34X 
but Achilles dines with Agamemnon, This is hardly matter 
for marveL No man, in his mood, would have cared to dine 
with a crowd of M)Tmidons in a humour of funereal festi- 
vity. This consideration may answer Hentze s objectioo 
(l.c. p. 44) with an appropriate measure of wisdom. 

About the games there are difficulties. Nestor gives 
Antilochus a great deal of advice about turning the post at 
the mid distance — advice of a nature obvious to the least 
sagacious charioteer — and implying that Nestor knows what 
the course will be, before Achilles has chosen iL He also 
speaks of ' a withered stump and two white stones ' as an 
old goal, or, perhaps, the monument of a man dead. Heyne 
says that there is no evidence for wooden pillars as sepulchral 
monuments in Greek antiquity. The poet, or interpolator, 
must have known more than we do on that head. The oar 
of Elpenor, in the Odyssey, is to be fixed above his howe, 
the memorial of a luckless man. Nestor's speech is obscure, 
and it is prosy, but the Polonius of the Iliad is nothing if 
not tedious. If the obscurities be not * of an epic sort,' 
are we to suppose that the speech was interpolated after 
epic tradition was lost ? Whom would that profit ; or are 
we to imagine that Nestor's speeches are maladroit compli- 
ments to the Nelidae, the family of Pisistratus, in Athens ? 
The speech in no way affects the race, for Antilochus nearly 
fouls the chariot of Menelaus, but does nothing particular 
at the turning-point. Sittl defends the passage as charac- 
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teristic of Nestor, which it really is.' The quarrel about 
nothing between Idomeneus and Aias is blamed (449-499). 
It is much more in accordance with the sullen arrogance of 
Aias, as we read of him in the Odyssey, than with his per- 
formances as a gallant man of war in the Iliad. He insults 
Idomeneus for merely expressing an opinion as to which 
chariot was leading.' Pappenheim concludes that this 
spirited passage is a later interpolation. Bergk thinks it 
a true sketch of Greek sporting life, but not in keeping 
with the knightly character of the Iliad.* As, however, the 
games were imitated by Arctinus, in the ^thiopis^ they 
cannot be very late. The objections to the last three con- 
tests are, poetically speaking, scarcely to be disputed. They 
seem like the work of a later sporting reporter, and it is 
easy to conceive that such a person would try his hand, 
though it is hard to imagine how he obtained currency for 
his work. The courtesy of Achilles, in the whole book, 
and the amende honorable of Antilochus to Menelaus are 
worthy of the poet. The Germans express contending 
opinions. Hentze has no doubt that the games are by a 
later poet, and foreign to the original epic. Christ, like 
Bergk, thinks them older than Arctinus. Fick makes them 
not earlier than 680 B.C., but ' before the Ionising of the 
Epic ' (550 B-c). 

BOOK XXIV 

To the original position in the poem of book xxiv. we have 
already recounted the objections. The gods weary of the 
prolonged brutality of Achilles — and perhaps they might 
well be thought to weary, seeing the same hideous spectacle 
every day — we need hardly imagine a change in moral 
sentiments ; it is enough that the insults to the corpse are 

* Hentze, /.r. p. 51. * Pappenheim. Hentie, Lc, p. $2. 

* Bergk, i. 644. 
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continued. The objection that Hennes is here die guide 
of men, as in the Odyssey, is not powerfdL Iris a^ipean, 
as usual, in this very book as the messenger; the guide 
has a different function. The moition by Hden of her 
twenty years' absence from Greece (765) is a considerable 
difficulty, but we do not know (except, indeed, from die 
Odyssey) how long Homer supposes the Greeks to have 
been occupied in preparing their expedition. About the 
allusion to the judgment of Paris it may be confessed 
that, if Homer was to introduce it, he was likdy to do so 
more frequently than in this solitary place (29, 30). In the 
beginning of the book there are several lines whidi seem to 
be interpolated — for example, 20, 21, where the i£gis is 
conceived of as a goatskin, not as a shield. In 29, 30, 
words are used in a manner absolutely un-Homeric. 
Lines 181-187 are repeated in the message of Iris, 
where they should be omitted, for the courage of Priam in 
venturing to approach Achilles is increased by his ignorance 
that Hennes is to be his guide, and in diese lines Iris gives 
him this information. For the rest, the language contains 
many Odyssean lines and phrases. If, therefore, we are to 
regard the Odyssey as considerably later than the Iliad, we 
must refer this book to the same period. The difficulties 
of either hypothesis have already been stated. It is curious 
that opinions and style should change so considerably, 
while manners and customs change so little ; and it is 
strange that so great a poet as the author of book xxiv. 
should have merged his own in another's work. His 
description of the hut of Achilles makes it in structure, 
though not in splendour of appointments, resemble an heroic 
palace. In this, perhaps, there is nothing very extraordinary, 
but this argument has been used in £ivour of an ' Odjrssean ' 
authorship. The German conjectures as to the date and 
authorship of this noble canto, perhaps the most dramatic 
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— assuredly the most pathetic— portion of the Iliad, are 
numerous and so various that they carry no conviction.* 
The possession of the poem must suffice us, and to credit 
the original poet with its authorship is, at least, a pious 
opinion. The only severe test to faith is found in the 
character of the language. And we cannot believe that our 
poet would have ended his lay leaving Hector unburied. 

CONCLUSION OF ANALYSIS 

We have now run through the whole plot of the Iliad, 
and examined at least some of the more prominent objec* 
tions to its unity. Reviewing the task, we find that we have 
felt constrained to abandon the little ' JEneid * of book xx. 
as a probable interpolation, the date and motive and possi* 
bility of which may be approximately explained. We have 
also had to abandon the later part of the funeral games as 
probably un- Homeric. About the tenth book, or Doloneia, 
we see that it may be a separate composition, but, if so, it 
is one with little raison (Titre, The books on fighting, from 
eleven to sixteen, have not improbably suffered somewhat 
in the course of the ages. The last two books are so 
admirable, and admirably adapted to their place, that the 
presence of Odyssean style and phrase need not make us 
refuse them to the original author. Their matter, and their 
peaceful action, under the roofs of Priam's palace and 
Acbilles's hut, are more akin than the matter of the warlike 
books to the nature of the Odyssey. Hence the resemblances 
of style may also have arisen. 

With these main deductions we accept the Iliad as one 
epic by one hand. The inconsistencies which are the basis 
of the opposite theory seem to us reconcileable in many 
places, in others greatly exaggerated. We doubt if they 

* Hentze, Lc, pp. 110-112. 
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could ever have been detected by Homer's aadiaice of 
ladies and warriors. If they do exist, it is more diflinik to 
account for their escaping the notice of a ' school ' pio- 
fessionally busied in preserving and improving the poem 
than for their evading the scrutiny of the original author. 
A well-known modem novel, RoMftry under Arms^ by Mr. 
Boldrewood, opens with a passage referring to the con- 
clusion, but quite contradictory of that conclusion wheir it 
is reached. This at once strikes a carefiil, or even a care- 
less, reader, but, like misprints in proof sheets, these things 
will escape the wearied and over-£uniliar eye of an author. 
Thus it is more likely that Homer occasionally nodded 
than that a whole school of Homeridae were generally sound 
asleep. The extraordinary audacity and incongruity whidi 
are detected in their additions are incompatible with the 
'conservatism' which they seem only to have displayed 
when conservatism according to critical opinion makes non- 
sense. Again, we attribute many undeniable difficulties to 
the self-contradictory nature of mythical fancy, and when- 
ever a god appears we look for a perplexity to follow. If it 
did not we might suspect later editing. Finally, to us the 
hypothesis of a crowd of great harmonious poets, working 
for centuries at the Iliad, and sinking their own fame 
and identity in Homer's, appears more difficult of belief 
than the opinion that one great poet may make occasional 
slips and blunders. We are especially disinclined to believe 
in the self-denying collaboration of great poets in the Iliad 
after 776 B.a, when such poems as the Cypria and 
jEthiopis began to be composed by individual authors 
whose names survive. They did not add to the Iliad and 
hide their fame ; they rather strove to write sequels in their 
own interest As to earlier collaboration, under the 
auspices of a school, we have no historical evidence, and 
nothing analogous in other national poetry, while the 
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functions of the school, as guessed at, seem to be self- 
contradictory. Whoever finds his belief in the separatist 
opinions shaken will have recourse to the ancient hypothesis 
of a single great genius, who may conceivably have been 
able to write, or who, in the strength of a potent memory, 
may have composed the poems without writing, and may 
have taught them to successors. Where there is interpola- 
tion we incline to attribute its survival to the original 
editors, not improbably Athenian, of the text which Xeno- 
phanes may have known, and Herodotus knew. But this 
is an extremely difficult part of the subject If we are 
right, on the whole, we rescue the divine first poet and 
master of Greece, and we secure an almost unbroken picture 
of a single age. If we err, at worst we err with the poets. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

ODYSSEUS AKD THB EXTANT ODYSSET 

The Odyssey has been almost uniTersally recognised as a 
later poem than the Iliad. LonginuSi or whoerer wrote the 
Treatise of the Sublime^ looked on the Odyssey as the work 
of Homer's old age — an epic bathed in a mellow light of 
sunset Modem criticism has noted in the Odyssey wider 
geographical knowledge, different mjrthological ideas, a 
more reverent attitude towards the gods, a more fully de- 
veloped morality, and a more advanced condition of lan- 
guage — all affording presumption of comparative recency. 

The hero of the Odyssey is a rather unobtrusive person- 
age in the Iliad. But in the Odyssey he is, in extremely 
different and in Oar more trying circumstances, the same 
man as the hero with whom the Iliad made us acquainted. 
In both poems his character for staunchness, eloquence, 
and shrewdness is consistently maintained. Is Odysseus 
borrowed, then, from the Iliad by the Odjrssey, or is it not 
the character of the hero that is borrowed from the 
Odyssey by the Iliad ? Or did the poems (or the sagas on 
which they are based) grow like sisters — side by side, per- 
haps, through a period of centuries? 

Before examining the adventures of Odysseus, in the 
Odyssey, it may be well to consider these questions and to 
note what part he bore in the Iliad. Unluckily, no certain 
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ground can be won while the Iliad itself is regarded by 
critics as a patchwork of different dates. In book i. of the 
Iliad, Odysseus at once appears as a great chief — one of 
the small council of kings. He restores Chryse'is to her 
father ; but this occurs in a passage over which doubt has 
been thrown (i. 440-480). Here he is styled * Odysseus of 
the many counsels.' In book ii. he stands desponding by 
his ship when the host is fleeing, after the ' trial ' by Aga- 
memnon. Here Athene appears as his patroness, which is 
her position in the Odyssey, and bids him stop the rout 
Here, too, he styles himself ' father of Telemachus ' (ii. 260, 
and again in iv. 354). Telemachus, therefore, is known to 
the Iliad, though, according to the higher critics, he and 
his adventures had no share in the 'original' Odyssey. 
But book ii. of the Iliad is regarded as ' not original ' by 
Mr. Leaf, Fick, and many others, and we can only say that, 
when it was composed, Telemachus was already a familiar 
figure. He may even have had his part in the legend of 
Odysseus's wanderings, for, apart from the Odyssey, Tele- 
machus has no raison d^itre^ unless we believe in a separate 
independent, early Telemachus, which is hardly credible. 
According to Mr. Leaf, the deed of Odysseus, when he pre- 
vented a disgraceful panic, in Iliad iL, is one of the 'earlier 
expansions.' 

In the Catalogue (ii. 631) Odysseus is leader of the 
Cephallenians and Ithacans, with twelve ships. In the 
third book Helen points him out to Priam as ' crafty 
Odysseus, of Ithaca,' and Antenor praises his eloquence. 
He is described as a short, broad-shouldered man; he 
arranges the lists for the duel of Paris and Menelaus. In 
the fourth book he £aices Agamemnon, who has ventured to 
rebuke him. The king shall see how ' the father of Tele- 
machus ' can fight He keeps his word, and makes Hector 
give ground (iv. 505). His 'enduring soul '—exhibited in 
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the Odyssey — is mentioned (v. 669), and his 
Athene, directs his anger where to rage. In the dg^ith 
book he shows less than his usual resolution, and Dionede 
upbraids him for his retreat In the ninth book he is diief 
spokesman in the famous embassy to Achilles^ and is ad- 
dressed as ' Odysseus of many wiles,' his Odyssean appella- 
tion. In the tenth book he and Diomede, under the 
special patronage of Athene, carry off the horses of Rhesosi 
and slay Dolon and many Trojans. In zL 395-487 Odys- 
seus alone resists the forces of Troy, like a wounded stag 
among jackals. He thinks of flight, but asks : ' Wherefore 
does my heart thus converse with herself, for I know that 
they are cowards who flee the battle ? ' ' Endure, my heart,' 
is his motto here, as always in the Odyssey. He is wounded, 
but Pallas Athene diverts the spear from a vital part In 
book xiv., with other wounded heroes, he watches the war, 
leaning on his spear. He sternly rebukes Agamemnon, 
who proposes retreat (xiv. 82) : 'I wholly scorn thy 
tfioughts.' In book xix. he comes limping to the meeting 
of Achilles and Agamemnon. He prevents the Greeks 
from fighting, as Achilles desired, on empty bellies, and 
suggests the due form of reconciliation. He it is who 
brings the gifts of atonement to Achilles. He wrestles with 
Aias in the funeral games — an even match — and Athene 
helps him in the foot-race. 

These are the chief exploits of Odysseus in the Iliad. 
The most martial is found in book xi ; in a portion recog- 
nised as * original ' by the most advanced separatists. The 
hero's place is clearly marked, he is the wisest of coun- 
sellors, the least despondent, the staunchest of men, the 
special favourite, in book xi. — that original document — as 
elsewhere, of Athene. If then we say, like Niese, that 
• without the Odyssey there is no Odysseus,* we must 
note that, without the Odyssey, there would be no Odysseus 
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n the Iliad, and must make the Odyssey older than parts of 
he Iliad where Odysseus appears.^ According to Niese, the 
>atronage of Odysseus by Athene is a late element in the 
3dyssey, and is borrowed from the * Doloneia.' * But the 
goddess watches over and saves him in the eleventh book , 
3f the Iliad. Thus his relations with her are as old as the so- 
:alled oldest part of the Iliad. How, then, could they be 
emitted in the original Odyssey ? Yet Athene's patronage 
>f Odysseus was no original part— so Niese holds— of the 
eldest poem on the hero's return ! She takes no part in 
:he story he tells of his adventures.' That story, then, must be 
Did. The rest where she appears must be a later addition. 
3o, apparently, the oldest part of the Odyssey, where Athene 
ioes not befriend the hero^ is older than the oldest part of 
the Iliad, where Athene does protect her favourite. It is a 
singular conclusion. 

It is plain that the character and status of Odysseus are 
I puzzle. How did a petty chief, in the remotest part of 
Greece, manage to inherit (as we shall see that he did inherit) 
the fame of adventures which are widely rumoured not only 
through Europe, but among savage races ? Why did he 
whose native realm was distant and obscure, come to be 
more gloriously renowned than Agamemnon, Menelaus, and 
all the great heads of royal houses in Achaia, in Thessaly, 
in Boeotia, in Crete ? How did the legend of an island 
Sennachie, or bard, eclipse the lays of minstrels in golden 
Mycenae, in Pylos, in Sparta, in Orchomenos, and Thebes? 
Odysseus spared the life of his minstrel Phemius, when he 
slew the wooers. Is his celebrity due to the gratitude of 
Phemius ? 

* Conpare Niese, Die EtUttnckeiung tUr Homerischen Poem^ 

140. I77» I92» 195- 

* nUd, book X. 

* This is accottnted for in Odyssey ^ xiii. 341. 

Q 
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These are vain questions. We cannot discover why 
popular saga neglects the great, and brings into the sun- 
light of glory the obscure. Roland (Hmodlandus) is 
known to history from a single line of Eggihard, as 
warden of the March of Brittany. Legend has carried all 
over the world the fame ' of Roland brave and Oliver/ 
while of Oliver history has not a word to say. Roland 
eclipses Charlemagne, and Oliver outshines the early 
Prankish kings. We cannot account for the caprices of 
romance, which have given to a petty chief an undying 
fame, crowned him with splendpiu* not his own, attributing 
to him achievements far older than the date of sacred 
Ilios. ' An examination of the Odyssey proves it to be, as 
F^nelon and Perrault said, un tas de contes des vieiUes^ a 
mass of old wives' fables, or Marchen (popular tales). 
Many of these are found among Germanic, Celtic, Fiimish, 
Basque, Slavonic, Asiatic, and American peoples. The 
extent of their diffusion indicates extreme antiquity. In 
the Odyssey all these tales are attached to the person and 
adventures of Odysseus. How and when incidents which 
elsewhere are told of nameless heroes crystallised them- 
selves round a single person, Odjrsseus, we cannot pretend 
to say. The phenomenon of such crystallisation is familiar ; 
we see new wits inheriting old jests, we see Charlemagne, 
Wallace, Roland becoming centres of attraction for l^ends 
much older than their own date. It is probable that 
Odysseus had become the hero of mythical adventures in 
I>opular saga, perhaps of ballad, before the poet composed 
his song, but how much the poet may have added to the 
legend is a point which escapes us. 

The central Marchen round which the others now 
group themselves in the Odyssey is The Return of the 
Wandering Husband. This tale exists in modem European 
ballads of l^rraine and Brittany ; it inspires Scott's poem, 
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The Noble Morringer} It is also found in China.^ In 
China, the returned wanderer, anxious to test the fidelity 
of his wife, pretends to be a friend of her husband, 
as, indeed, Odysseus also does when in disguise. As the 
Chinese warrior is somewhat enterprising, the wife throws a 
handful of sand in his eyes, ^he even tries to hang herself 
rather than accept the embraces of the stranger, who is 
recognised for the true husband by her own mother. This 
Mdrchen, then, is simple. A returned husband has a diffi- 
culty in overcoming the doubts of a chaste and faithful 
wife. Penelope is the Faithful Wife, and, originally, there 
may have been an old Greek tale or ballad to this effect, 
not including any adventures of the wanderer nor any 
revenge on the wooers, and not even attached to the legend 
of Troy. 

In Niese's system, indeed, this legend appears to be the 
original Nostos^ or return of Odysseus. We are not disin- 
clined to believe that in some such lost story or ballad we 
have, indeed, the germ of the Odyssey, but we do not hold 
that the germ was gradually developed and added to by a 
series of poets, redactors, and botchers. Popular fancy more 
probably combined other Mdrchen into the tale which one 
poet finally chose as his theme. Every Marchen is an 
arrangement of incidents, some or all of which may be 
found, differently arranged, in other Mdrchen, Popular 
fancy probably combined several Mdrchen^ in the same way, 
into an Odysseus saga before the poet took it up, and, 
perhaps, connected the hero with the Trojan affairs. There 
may have been an Odysseus before there was an Ilios. 

* Paynuugre and ViUeinarqu^, in Baruu Brei% (see also Luzel), 
and in Chants Popukures du Pays Messln, The subject is treated in 
the author's Eiudis Traditicmstts (Puis, 1890), pp. 66-79, u^<i in 
Gerland's AUgrUehischs Afarchgn in dtr Odyssu. 

* Dennys, China and tht Chin$s€, 

Q a 
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This Mdrchtn of the wandering husband has no neces- 
sary connection with Mdrchen of ' The Shifty Lad,' whose 
astuteness in popular tales proves more than a match for 
giants and magicians. One of the wiles of this person gets 
the better of a giant, the hero giving a iaht name, such as 
'Nobody' or 'I myself in the Esthonian version. This 
fable is familiar in Celtic legend, as in ' The Black Hiief ' 
of the Hibernian Ta/es, In an excursus (il.) to Mr. 
Merry's ' Odyssey,' are collected medieval, Arabian, Tartar, 
Esthonian examples of the story, taken from W. Grimm, 
Die Sage von Polyphtm} 

As W. Grimm says, in this adventure of the Cyclops 
Odysseus displays recklessness foreign to his character, both 
in approaching and taunting the monster. But, as the 
Odyssey stands, this adventure is now central and essential 
If he had not blinded the Cyclops, the hero would not have 
incurred the wrath of Poseidon, and might have reached 
home with all his company. But the absence of his 
company is essential to the interest of the story. As in 
the Iliad all turns on the prayer of a minor goddess, Thetis» 
80 in the Odyssey all depends on the prayer of a son of a 
god, the prayer of the Cyclops to his &ther, Poseidon. 
The utterance of this prayer is, in a sense, inconsistent 
The Cyclopes, indeed, put their fiuth in the gods (ix. 107), 
but yet * they reck nothing of Zeus nor of the blessed gods * 
(ix. 276), according to the Cyclops, who, however, himself 
prays to Poseidon. But his boast that his race recks not of 
the gods is clearly an individual piece of arrogance, for his 
kinsfolk (ix. 412) mention Zeus with reverence and bid 
Polyphemus pray to his father, Poseidon. The incon- 
sistency, therefore, is of no importance. 

When once the encounter with the Cyclops had been 
attached to the legend of the Returned Husband, and when 

* Berlin, 1857. 
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that hero was once regarded as the favourite of Athene and 
as persecuted by Poseidon, the way was clear for introducing 
other adventures which would beset the wanderer. Circe, 
the enchantress, who turns men into animals, is merely the 
witch of a Mdrchetty and a very close analogy is found in the 
Indian collection of Somadeva, which collection, as a whole, 
is of the thirteenth century, a.d. The witch, after trans- 
forming a company into beasts, is vanquished by a magical 
formula in the mouth of a young traveller, whom she then 
bids to her bed. An Indian parallel to the Phaeacian isle 
occurs in the same collection. Scylla, again, is a mythical 
pUuvrty as in Victor Hugo's romance, a mere seaman's 
marvel ; the rocks wandering were familiar to the Aztecs ; 
the descent into Hell is accomplished by Wainamoinen in 
Finland, by Conan in Celtic legend, and generally by the 
heroes of North American and Maori tales, as it is also in 
the Chanson de Roland^ by Siglorel. The Lsestrygonians 
are cannibals or ' weendigoes,' such as in Zululand and 
North America and Europe haunt the forests of faery ; btit 
in the Odyssey they appear to have a Scandinavian colour, 
and the description of their home on a fiord may be inspired 
by travellers' tales of the realm of the midnight sun. 
.^olus, who gives the winds to Odysseus in a bag, is an heroic 
ancestor of the witches who, down to the present centur}-, 
sold winds in the same fashion to Scottish mariners. 

Thus the matter of the Odyssey is a heap of separate 
Mdrchen woven into a matchless tissue of romance. The 
tales are now dated at the epoch of the Trojan leaguer, are 
partly localised, and are attached to the lord of Ithaca. In 
what kind of age would this be done ? What would be the 
period of long epic poems ? The Odyssey itself shows us 
court minstrels delivering long poems, so that, on a given 
occasion, Demodocus recites part of an epic, beginning 
at a given point (viii. 500)— the point where the city ha^ 
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fidlen, and the Achsans are about to Tetnni. Socli a hj 
could not really have arisen within ten years of the fid! of 
Ilios, but the poet transfers into the past the poedcal habits 
of his own time. I>ong poems, as Nutzhom observed,' 
followed by Mr. Monro, and Mr. Je^ons in his Hislmj 
of Greek Literature, were suited for a court minstrd widi 
a regular audience, meeting nightly in halL On die odier 
hand, short cantos were adapted to the popular andieDces 
of a later democratic age assembled only for a brief 
festival, and addressed by reciting rhapsodists. Thus a 
remote period of Achaean royalty would foster epics of 
considerable length, from which a later democratic age 
selected separate cantos for recitiftion. IT we consider thus, 
we are rather inclined to believe that the heroic age 
developed lengthy epics, than that old short lays were 
strung together about the date of 700-550 B.C. into long 
epics for which there was then apparendy no audience. 
Thus the Odyssey as it stands, with allowance for interpola- 
tion and accident, is more likely to be earlier than later. 
The great element which does not partake of the character 
of familiar popular tales, the element of the wooers, and 
the revenge on the wooers, attests an early, not a late and 
law-abiding, condition of Greek manners and society. Law 
has little hold in Homer : the only important law here is 
that of revenge and the blood-feud, which is very strictly 
observed in Scandinavian fashion. Though unessential to 
the mere isolated Marchen of the Returned Husband 
or the Faithful Wife, the affair of the wooers was highly 
interesting to heroic society, much less so to an age of law. 
Greek historical times present no parallel to Ithaca under 
the wooers. Our contention is, then, that a poet of the 
heroic Achaean age, with the Tale of Troy for his poetical 
environment, and with a mass of stones, songs, and tradi* 

' Entstehungswfise, p. 91. 
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tions for his material, produced the Odyssey very much as 
it stands now. He employed traditional epic formulse, 
and practised that economy in the use of recurring lines, 
many of them found also in the Iliad, which marks the 
early ballad manner, and survives into the epic. But we 
do not believe that he mechanically incorporated whole 
masses of earlier lays, nor dove-tailed in whole earlier epics. 
He worked like Scott in the Lay^ not like Lonnrot in the 
KaUwcUa ; he selected themes, and composed them into a 
whole, he did not stitch together pre-existing ballads, lays, 
and longer poems. 

The story of the Odyssey must now be briefly recapitu 
lated. The action occupies a space of exactly six weeks, 
forty-two days, but embraces the narrative of all that 
Odysseus did after the fall of Troy. 

The ordained time has arrived (i. 16) when the gods 
have decided that Odysseus shall return to Ithaca, avenge 
himself on the wooers, and recover his own. Pallas Athene, 
in an assembly of gods, prays to 2^us for his restoration, 
taking occasion by Zeus's remarks on the folly of men, and 
the avenging of Agamemnon by his son, Orestes. Why is 
Zeus angry with Odysseus ? 2^us, setting forth the exposi- 
tion of the story, explains that it is Poseidon (at this moment 
in Ethiopia) who persecutes Odysseus for the blinding of 
Polyphemus, his son. Meanwhile Odysseus is detained by 
a goddess, daughter of Atlas, in her isle, the centre of the 
deep.' Athene bids Hermes be sent to release Odysseus, 
meanwhile she will go to Ithaca, and hearten the son of 
Odysseus, Telemachus, to speak his mind to the men who, 
for four years, have wooed his mother, Penelope, and 
wasted his substance. Also she will send him to Pylos and 

* The name of the isle Ogygia is taken by Wilamowitz to be really 
an adjective, meaning * oceanic,* mistaken by later poets for a proper 
name. 
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Sparta to seek news of his father, win renown, and gidfaer 
manhood by travel. She appears in Ithaca in guiK of 
Mentes, a Taphian chief, and marvels at the labUe rout ol 
wooers. Telemachus explains the state of affairs : Athene 
then gives her advice in a passage which has been criticanj 
censured (i. 269-298). Athene departs in the shape of a 
sea eagle. Telemachus, returning, finds his mother 
remonstrating with the minstrel, who is singing of the 
Nostos or return of the other Achacans. Telemachus, now 
encouraged by Athene, sends Penelope to her room, and 
warns the wooers that to-morrow, in an assembly, he will call 
witnesses to his bidding them begone. If they do not obey 
they will perish, and no blood-price will be paid for them. 
The wooers are amazed, night falls, they go home, Tele- 
machus sleeps, attended by old Eurycleia, the nurse, an 
important character.' 

In the second book, Telemachus calls the assembly, 
and gives before the whole people as witnesses the warning 
which he had already uttered in private. Antinous, a 
wooer, explains the earlier policy of Penelope, the famous 
ttile of the web unwoven. He declares that Telemachus 
shall have no peace till his mother marries. Just as in 
Iliad ii. we were shown the feelings of the Achxan host at 
large, so here we learn, from Halitherses, what the Ithacans 
in general think of the wooers. Halitherses repeats the 
prophecy he had made at the beginning of the war that 
Odysseus would return in the twentieth year — that is, 
immediately. He is scouted, and Telemachus is told by a 
wooer that Mentor will assist him in his proposed expedition 
to Pylos, if he ever goes. Telemachus approaches the sea, 

* The critical objections to all this exposition of the poem will he 
discussed later. The separatist theory looks on book i., or most of it, 
as a prelude added aprh caup^ and late, by an incompetent redactor, or 
compiler. 
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and prays to the god who yesterday visited his house. 
Athene appears as Mentor, his father's friend, and helps 
him to get a crew and ship. He does not recognise the 
goddess. The wooers mock. Eurycleia, who is to conceal 
the departure from Penelope, provides food, but declares 
that the wooers will do Telemachus a mischief; he and 
Athene embark, and sail for Pylos. We are now in the 
current of the Telemackia^ according to the critics, but 
that hypothetical poem is said to have been dove-tailed 
into the Odyssey, mangled, and borrowed from, in alien 
environments. 

In the third book, and on the third day, Telemachus 
reaches Pylos, Nestor's home, explains his errand, hears 
how the Greeks left Troy, is told the tale of Agamemnon, 
and advised to go in search of news to Menelaus, who has 
now been at home for two years. Athene departs in the 
shape of a sea eagle ; Nestor recognises her and does 
sacrifice ; next day Telemachus and Pisistratus, Nestor's 
son, make for Sparta, sleeping at Pherae on their way. 

In book iv., on the fifth day, they reach Sparta ; Mene-' 
laus is sending his daughter, Hermione, as wife to Neopto- 
lemus, Achilles's son, and is also marrying his illegitimate 
son, Megapenthes. Menelaus tells his tale of wandering. 
As for Odysseus, he learned from Proteus, the old man of 
the sea, that the hero is with Calypso. Menelaus wishes 
Telemachus to make a long stay of ten days ; he declines, 
as his company in Pylos will wear)'. A Sidonian bowl of 
gold and silver is promised to Telemachus, as a gift Here 
it is to be observed that, in fact, Telemachus remained 
in Sparta for thirty days. This is the most obvious 
discrepancy in the Odyssey. Believers in a Telemachia 
may say that it was truncated here, or we may hold that 
Telemachus was over-persuaded, or that the poet made 
a slip. He had three actions to combine — the return of 
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Odvaseis. :he beha-^oor of die wooea. the retam of 
Tdesuchus. which needed 03 be Qmed Jose after hs 
fiuheri hcme-^oming ai cusomae. He has nrgferred n 
accoqnr tbr the lens say of Tdesnadins in SpaztL Bat 
ic 19 just 29 prchocie due the poet made an error, as that 
a redactor or compiler binndered. 

Scil in book i:v. -rijc-^sf) the Kene is changed » 
Idiaca, wher& die wcoexs deteiniinr to cntBC fiar Tcfe- 
ma/-nni»^ in die STUt between Irhara and lugg e d SamoL 
These ^hiihnei ot icene, and owexacayingi of time^ are 
^zicnscrosides.' - Even die compiler would not so cgregi- 
cusiy have binndered, we are toid, had he composed iv 
himftfif : \Kt he tore ap an older poem, ^tirking its seoood 
part into book rr^ and repeating diere ( io2) tbe statement 
abt'.ut die zift of die silver bowL What follows in book it. 
bi (according to rhi.i dieorv) by die author of book u wiio 
did icost of die parrhinx The rest of book ir. is coocemed 
widi the iorrows of Penelope, and her partial coBsobtion 
by Arhene in a dream. Penelope. like other people with 
sorrowful and loaging hearts^ is a great dreamer of dreams 
▼ague and moonxfaL Meanwhile the wooers anchor in 
Asteris, an isle between Samos and Idiaca. 

The sevendi day (book r.) opens with an assembly in 
Oiympus. Athene repeats her compLiinc about Odysseus. 
Zeus 3a\-s cliat the hero shall arrive in Phxacia after a 
twentv davs' sail on a rait, and will be sent home with 
presents by the Phjeacrans. He bids Hermes carry the 
message of release to Calypso. This whole passage 
^T. \-\2) is a mere piece of ' business. ' and was suspected 
by Bentley. The new critics regard it as a late stopgap. 
But what piece of mortal work has not its juncturct and 
stopgaps ? Homer, too, was mortal The rest of book v. 
contains the bcaunfiil descripdon of Calypso's i<le : the 

> Kirchhoo, p. 191. 
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^hioning of a raft ; the voyage ; the wrecking of the raft, 
the final piece of spite by Poseidon ; the appearance of the 
sea maid, Leucothea, to Odysseus, with a present of her 
veil ; the swimming of Odysseus to shore, his difficult 
landing in Phaeacia, his sleep in a wood. 

Book V. covers days 8-14-32. In book vi. (day ^;i) 
Odysseus meets and is clothed by Nausicaa, daughter of 
Alcinous and Arete, king and queen of the country. He is 
asked his name by Arete, but withholds it for the moment 
and merely explains how he was wrecked on his voyage 
from Calypso's isle, and how he was clothed by Nausicaa, 
that most beautiful creation of the poet. Alcinous promises 
him safe convoy home in the magic ships of Phaeacia. 

The doings of the thirty-fourth day occupy books vii., 
viii., ix.,"x., xi., xii. In viii., the Phoeacians hold sports ; 
Odysseus is rudely challenged, and, by Athene's aid, wins 
great renown. The minstrel sings part of the Trojan lay ; 
Odysseus weeps, as he hears the tale of the Wooden Horse ; 
he is asked for his story, and, in the following books, the 
'Apologia,' recounts all his adventures after the fall of 
Troy, first announcing his name. This, according to 
Kirchhoff, he should have done at first, in book vii. Lehrs 
remarks that Odysseus did not do it then because he was 
not a blockhead, a curt way of explaining that the poet 
waited for a more telling moment, a nobler kiaircissementy 
when Odysseus was no mere shipwrecked mariner, but 
famous for his prowess in the games, and the centre of all 
men's eyes. Kirchhoff, however, holds that his Bearbeiter 
has been meddling and making opportunities for inserting 
cooked-up pieces of older poems. 

The tale told by Odysseus begins with his leaving 
Troy, and includes a fight with the Cicones, followed by 
a wind that drove him wandering past Malea, the southern 
point of Peloponnesus. Nine days' sail at adventure brought 
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him into fairyland, and out of all reckoning. He 
the Lotos-eaten, and next the Cyciopea. Heie comes in 
the source of all his woe — he blinded the Cyclops^ Pooei* 
don's son. The adventure is port of &iry tale. Next he 
reached the floating isle of i^olns (book x^X king of the 
winds, who gave him all winds but a fiivourable one, in a 
bag, as witches use. When dose to Ithaca, his comzades 
opened the bag, out flew the gales, and drove him back 
to J¥jo\\i%j who rejected him for his bod lock. Seven days^ 
sail brought him to the Land of the Bikinight Son — 
' there a sleepless man might have earned a double wage' 
There he anchored one ship — his own — off the moath of a 
fiord ; his crews in the ships within the fiord were destroyed 
by the huge cannibal Laestrygonians. Then he readied 
Circe's isle, and, by aid of Hermes, dominated Circe, and 
made her restore the men whom she had changed to swine. 
He dwelt with her for a year, his men murmured, he asked 
leave to go^ but first Circe made him visit Hades. At the 
side of Ocean, the limit of the world, in the realm of endless 
darkness, the home of the Cimmerians, he landed, and 
advanced to the poplar grove of Persephone. The stmkss 
Cimmerian land is, perhaps, the obverse of the land of 
endless daylight Tales of the Arctic North may have 
reached the poet, borne with the amber of the Baltic down 
the sacred way. The object of this adventure is to receive 
prophecy from the shade of Tiresias, who warns Odysseus 
against eating the Cattle of the Sun in Thrinacia, foretells 
his success against the wooers, and instructs him as to his 
later conduct in propitiation of Poseidon. Kirchhoff 
recognises most of this book (xi.*; as a cooked-up but 
otherwise genuine fragment of an old Nostos^ or Poem of 
the Return. 

l*he ancients regarded parts of the book as spurious. 
The importance of the book demands a more minute 
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summary of its contents. Circe (x. 513) had described the 
place of entering Hades as one where * into Acheron flows 
Pyriphlegethon and Cocytus, a branch of the water of 
Styx ; thereby is a rock, and the meeting of two roaring 
waters.' In book xi. (22) they come to the place which 
Circe had described, but no fresh account is given of it. 
There they dig a trench, sacrifice to the dead, and pour the 
blood of a sheep into the hole. Ghosts come up, and the 
sheep are sacrificed to Hades and Persephone. Odysseus, 
with drawn sword, keeps the ghosts from drinking the 
blood till Tiresias shall come. The shadow of his friend, 
Elpenor, recently dead but unburied, asks for his due rites, 
a barrow on the sea banks, surmounted by his oar. The 
shade of Odysseus's mother appears, but is kept from the 
blood. Finally Tiresias comes, and is allowed to drink of 
the blood, 'that I may tell sooth.' After drinking, he 
delivers his oracle, as already stated, and explains that all 
spirits, after tasting blood, will *tell sooth.' The dead 
mother now converses with her son ; of the wooers she 
knows nothing ; she describes the condition of the forlorn 
Laertes, father of the hero. They strive in vain to embrace. 
Then (225-332) famed ladies of old times, mistresses of 
gods, come up and tell their stories. 

Here (333-385) comes an M'ntermezzo.' Odysseus 
pauses, his hosts praise him, offer presents, and ask what 
he saw of the shades of those who fought at Troy. He 
speaks of Agamemnon — ^who gave a version of the story of 
his murder, in which Clytemnestra herself slays Cassandra — 
and of Achilles, who receives tidings of his son, and his 
conduct in the Wooden Horse and in battle with Eury- 
pylus. Aias next appeared, still indignant at the loss of 
Achilles's arms, still refusing to address Odysseus. These 
scenes are full of allusions to the later events of the war, 
not mentioned in the Iliad. If they were kaown to the 
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poet of the Iliad he could only mention them by way of 
allusion or prophecy. To the poet of the Odyssey sudi 
things as the Wooden Horse, the valour of Neoptolemas» 
the contest fen: the arms of Achilles, se^n to beloi^ to the 
past But those passages are looked upon as proofs of late 
date. After the heroes of the great siege have withdrawn, 
in book xL comes a passage which has been spoken of as 
an ' Orphic interpolation ' (xL 568-641). Here Odysseus 
sees Minos judging the dead, beholds the punishments 
inflicted on great offenders against the gods, like Tityus and 
Sisyphus, and holds converse with the shadow of Herades^ 
whose real self is feasting among the gods. After this 
Odysseus and his company return to the ^^ean isle 
(book xiL), they do not go back to Circe's house, but pass 
the night on the shore, while she gives counsel about his 
future journey to Odjrsseus. That counsel contains advice 
as to how to deal with the Sirens (book ziL), the Rocks 
Wandering, and Scylla and Charybdis ; while the hero is to 
avoid the Cattle of the Sun on the isle Thrinada, a warning 
already given by Tiresias. Circe, however, describes the 
cattle and the nymphs who herd them, at full length. The 
rest of book xii. contains these adventures : the crew eat the 
sacred cattle, and Zeus, at the desire of the Sun, wrecks the 
ship. Only Odysseus escapes on the keel to Calypso's isle, 
where he dwells for seven years, and then, as we saw 
(book v.), lands in Phaeacia. The whole course of the 
adventures narrated by Odysseus work to the one result of 
leaving him to return ' alone, in evil case.' Gradually his 
fleet, his companions, and finally his one ship and crew are 
taken from him, through the anger of Poseidon, and, in the 
last case, of the Sun. The long stay with Calypso is neces- 
sary — first to give time for the wooers to gather head, next 
to test the constancy of him who prefers a rocky isle and an 
aging wife to immortality and the embraces of a goddess. 
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In the thirteenth book the Phaeacians land Odysseus, 
not near the town, but in a remote harbour of Ithaca. 
Athene first deludes him by a mist on his wakening, then 
helps him to conceal his treasures, accounts for her non- 
appearance to him while he was under the curse of Poseidon, 
advises him how to deal with the wooers, gives him an 
appearance of age to prevent his being recognised, disguises 
him as a beggar, sends him to the house of his faithful 
swineherd, and promises to bring back Telemachus from 
Lacedsemon. 

Here, as we shall see, the withering of the limbs of 
Odysseus by the spell of Athene (xiii. 431) causes great 
though needless trouble to German critics, while they regard 
the mention of Telemachus as a mechanical taking up of 
the thread of their hypothetical Teiemachia. But how 
could the two actions be more skilfully interwoven, if we 
allow for a slip in the prolonged stay of Telemachus in 
Sparta? 

In book xiv. Odysseus, now disguised, visits Eumaeus, 
is kindly treated, and assures himself of the swineherd's 
loyalty. He tells a &lse tale of his adventures, giving him- 
self out for a Cretan bastard of good family, who had been 
taken captive in a raid on Egypt — a passage of much 
interest (xiv. 246). In this book Kirchhoflf thinks that he re- 
cognises a basis in an old separate lay or ballad ; he often 
does recognise an old ballad in a fine piece of the poem. 

In book XV. Athene rouses Telemachus in Sparta, say- 
ing that Penelope's kin wish her to wed Eurymachus. She 
also warns him of the ambush which the wooers laid for 
him (in book iv.). Telemachus asks Menelaus to let him 
go ; the hero and Helen bestow gifts on the young prince, 
and Helen interprets an omen to announce the return of 
Odysseus and his revenge. In all this passage critics recog- 
nise an ill-made resumption of the thread of the Telemachia^ 
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broken in book iv. 620. From Pylos, without visiting 
Nestor, Telemachus sets sail, taking with him a homicide^ 
Theoclymenusof the house of Melampus — a second-sighted 
man and an outlaw. They sail on as far as ' the pointed 
bles,' in dread of the ambush, and giving the shores and 
isles a wide berth. Meanwhile (xv. 307) Odysseus in dis- 
guise informs Eumseus that he means to beg at the palace. 
Eumaeus tells a strange and interesting story of how he 
himself was kidnapped, as a child, by Phoenician merchant- 
men, and sold into slavery. They go to bed ; Telemachus 
lands ; Theoclymenus interprets an omen of the slajring of 
the wooers ; Telemachus entrusts Theoclymenus to one of 
his friends, Piraeus, and himself goes to the house of 
Eumaeus. Thence (xvi.) he sends Eumaeus to Penelope, 
with news of his arrival Athene then, invisible to Tele- 
machus, but beheld by the dogs, restores Odjrsseus for the 
moment to his true aspect Father and son are at last 
united, plan the massacre of the wooers, and arrange for 
the removal of the shields and spears from the walls of 
Odysseus's hall' 

Meanwhile the ship of Telemachus arrives in the port 
of Ithaca, closely followed by the vessel of the wooers 
who had lain in ambush. Penelope rebukes the wooers. 
Athene, before Eumaeus can return from his errand to 
Penelope, again gives Odysseus the appearance of age. 
His son now knows him for himself^ but it is not yet time 
to enlighten Eumaeus. 

In book xvii. Telemachus goes to the town. After a 
few words with his mother, he brings Theoclymenus to the 
house. Here he recapitulates his adventiu-es to Penelope. 
The second-sighted Theoclymenus protests that Odysseus 

I Critics complain of this meeting, and of the remarks aboot 
removing the arms (carried out in book six. I-50) as work of a botcher^ 
patcher, or compiler. 
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is even now in his own islands sowing the seeds of fate for 
the wooers. They begin their revels ; Eumaeus and Odys- 
seus start for the city from the hut.^ In his guise of a 
beggar Odysseus, walking townward, is insulted by his 
faithless goatherd. Reaching his own house, he is wel- 
comed by his old hound, Argus, which dies in that welcom- 
ing. Eumaeus enters the hall ; Odysseus sits down like a 
b^gar on the outer threshold. Odysseus begs in the hall, is 
smitten by Antinous, and wrangles with him. Penelope 
hears of, or overhears^ the disturbance, pities the beggar, 
and bids Eumaeus bring him to her. Odysseus promises to 
come after sunset; he dares not pass through the hall 
among the wooers. Eumaeus goes back to his herds, and 
the book ends as the wooers revel, *for already it was 
close on eventide.' 

In book xviii. a common beggar, Irus, comes up ; is 
jealous of Odysseus ; they fight ; Irus is half killed ; 
Odysseus is rewarded with a haggis and the post of beggar- 
in-ordinary, vice Irus cashiered.^ Odysseus next holds talk 

> Odysseus borrows a staff; now Athene (xiii 437) had given him a 
staff, which he dropped (xiv. 31) when attacked by the dogs. On his 
now borrowing a staff, though Athene had already given him one, 
German critics found a charge of discrepancy. 

' This fight leads Kirchhoff to some curious reflections. When 
OdjTSseus has knocked Irus down, he drags the beggar into the court, 
props him against the wall, and 'puts a staff in his hands.' He 
then * casts about his own shoulders his mean, tattered wallet, and the 
cord therewith to hang it ' (xviiL loa-i 10). Now (xiii 437) Athene, 
when disguising Odysseus, had given him a staff and * a mean, tattered 
wallet, and a cord therewith to hang it' In xvil 197 and 357, 
Odysseus put on this wallet as he started for the town, and laid therein 
the food given him in hall by Telemachus. Now Kirchhoff (p. 516) 
does not believe that the fight with Irus is an original invention of the 
poet The ' poet of the continuation ' availed himself of an older lay 
or ballad. Traces of insertion of such ballad material remain : thus, in 
the original ballad the staff and scrip or wallet spoken of were the 
property of the vanquished, which the victor would annex as tpoHa 

R 
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with Amphinomas, a wooer ; and Pendope, prompted by 
Athene, who beautifies her, spears among her sniton^ and 
extracts presents from them. The hour has now oome 
when Tdemachus wears a beard, and, hf Odjssens's own 
counsel, when he left Ithaca for Ilios, she is to take another 
mate (xviiL 269). Darkness fidls ; Odysseus ministers fad 
to the braziers in hall ; one of the frdse maids of Penekipe 
reviles him ; he has an altercation with Eurjmachus, who 
throws a stool at him, bat misses ; Tdemachus diides 
Eurymachus ; the wooers go home, and die book ends.^ 

In book xix. Telemachos and Odysseus, as they had 
arranged in book zvi, remove the arms that hung in die 
haJL* Pendope enters the hall, to see Odysseus at n^^ 

0pima and insignia, wo to say, of the privileted gaberlanzie, or i^"*^!^! 
beggir. Tlie poet of the contiiraation, not leeing this, made Athene give 
Odysseos a staff and wallet, as in the paanges quoted from books m. 

and zTiL Readersofor listeners to the stocy would necessarily believe 
that tkis b the wallet here wpokea oC 

* WHamowitz excises the scene with Pendope, which does not 
satisfy the 'time-test' It was growing late when the beggar Ires 
appeared, in the end of zriL and opening of zriii, and many events 
occur before Odysseos b left ak»e with Tdemachns in the halls., The 
whole affiur of Penelope's visit to the wooers and extractioii of presents 
b blamed as not original, or not intended for thb place, althoogh it 
gives her motive for meaning to many at last, and so to choose a 
husband by the trial of the bow. Thb b ' motived ' by her report of 
Odysseos' parting advice, twenty years before, * When thon seest thy 
son a bearded man, marry whom thon wilt, and leave thine own house ' 
(xviiL 270). Penelope's appearance before the wooers b called mere- 
tridons, and the passage likened to the work of Ariosto rather than of 
Homer. Separate lays on Penelope are invented and invoked (p. 33). 
The scene of the presents may have been introduced by an Ionian in 
the age of Archilochus. The 6ght with Irus b a half-comic travesty of 
the single combats in epic poetry, and probably arose among lonians in 
the age of Simonides. Evidently the 6ght cannot be both an old 
ballad (Kirchhoff) and a comparatively late parody. Other objections 
of almost equal weight have been advanced. 

' The objections to thb passage are discussed elsewhere. 
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as he had arranged. Her maid, Melantho, again insults 
the hero. Penelope tells him the story of the web un- 
woven, and adds, 'Now I can no longer escape the 
marriage.' Odysseus amuses her with a feigned tale of a 
meeting with her lord in Crete, and adds that Odysseus is 
alive, in Thesprotia, giving here a portion of his real ad- 
ventures and shipwreck after leaving Thrinacia. * In this 
same year shall Odysseus come hither, as the old moon 
wanes and the new is bom.' Penelope replies that Odys- 
seus will never come again. She bids the maids wash the 
beggar's feet ; he refuses to let a young and scornful girl 
touch him, but will accept the service of an old woman. 
He withdrawing into the shadow, old Eurycleia washes him, 
and recognises him by a scar on his thigh, but he compels 
her silence by a threat^ When the washing is done, 
Penelope describes a dream, which Odysseus interprets 
favourably. Penelope announces that to-morrow she will 
choose the man who can bend the bow of her lord, and 
shoot an arrow through a row of axe-heads.^ 

In book XX. Odysseus thinks of slaying the faithless 
maids. As he lies awake, he is comforted by a vision of 
Athene, who will aid him. Penelope, in the moming, wakes 
and weeps ; he hears her, and asks Zeus for a favourable 
omen. 2^us thunders, and a weary woman, grinding at the 
mill, prays that the meal she is preparing may be the 
wooers' last. Telemachus goes to the assembly-place ; 
the hall is cleaned and arrayed ; Melanthius insults the 
beggar ; Philoetius, the neat-herd, and Eumseus show their 
loyalty; Odysseus promises the neat-herd that to-day he 
shall see the slaying of the wooers (xx. 232), who conceive, 
but abandon, a new plot for slaying Telemachus ; the feast 

* The critidsin of this recognition is elsewhere answered. 

* On the axes see Butcher and Lang, Note, p. 418, edition of 
189a 

a 2 
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begins ; Telemachus, who has returned from his cmioas 
visit to the assembly-place, makes Odysseus sit down beade 
him, at the higher end of the hall, ' with crafty pur pose;' 
sacrifice is done in the grove of Apollo — this being the 
second sacrifice of the day (xx. 251, 276), if, indeed, the 
hecatomb is not only taken to the grove, but sacrificed. 
There is here — at least to non-Homeric readers — s de» 
cided want of clearness. Lines 276-279 seem to us to 
have no necessary place in the story.' Ctesippus nam 
throws an ox's foot at Odysseus, but misses — Odysseus in 
this passage is seated, in xx. 291 : Philoetius later says tint 
he was ' begging through the house ' when the ox's foot was 
thrown — a serious inconsistency I Telemachus rebukes 
Ctesippus ; the wooers laugh like fey men ; Theodymenus 
sees the shroud of death mounting to their heads, and leaves 
the hall ; the festival goes on noisily. 

In book xxi. Penelope brings out the bow and die 
axes ; Telemachus arrays them for the feat of archery ; he 
nearly strings the bow, but desists, at a look from his 
father. Some of the wooers fail Odysseus goes out of 
doors, and reveals himself, by the sign of the scar, to die 
neat-herd and Eumseus. The latter is told to bid Eurydeia 
bar the inner doors of the hall, which communicate with 
the women's rooms, and Philoetius, the neat-herd, does as 
much for the outer gate of the court The wooers deter- 
mine to try the bow on the following day, not on Apollo's 
festival Odysseus asks leave to try his strength at once. 
After some controversy he gets the weapon, strings it, and 
performs the feat. Telemachus draws near him, spear in 
hand. 

Then (xxii.) the hero leaps on the high threshold, 
threatens the wooers, shoots Antinous, reveals himself, re- 
fuses Euryraachus's offer of atonement, and the fight begins; 
' ' The objections are dealt with elsewhere. 
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the wooers vainly looking for the weapons which have been 
removed from the walls (xix. 1-46). Telemachus brings 
shields, spears, and helmets from the store-chamber or 
armoury. Melanthius, by some passage not well understoodi 
also enters the armoury, and conveys arms to the wooers. 
Philoetius and Eumaeus detect and bind him in the armoury; 
Athene, in guise of Mentor, encourages Odysseus ; finally, 
all the wooers are slain, but the bard and the herald are 
spared. Eurycleia is sent for ; the maids are compelled to 
clean the hall, and those who lay with the wooers are 
hanged. Melanthius is put to a cruel death. 

In book xxiii. Eurycleia tells the news to Penelope, who 
has been asleep in her chamber. Penelope is incredulous, 
enters the hall, refuses to recognise Odysseus. He is 
bathed and clothed, and beautified by Athene (xxiii. 156). 
By revealing the secret of his bed, wrought out of a growing 
tree, he is at last recognised, and Penelope explains her 
long reluctance. He tells her of his remaining adventures, 
as prophesied by Tiresias, * and so they came gladly to the 
rites of their bed, as of old ' (xxiii. 296). 

Here, in the opinion of the Alexandrine critics, the 
Odyssey ended. But no Homeric hearer could have been 
satisfied till he learned how Odysseus escaped the blood- 
feud for the slain wooers. 

As the poem goes on, the hero recapitulates his adven- 
tures to his wife, and, at dawn, sets forth to see his father, 
so often spoken of as retired to a country farm. 

In xxiv. the souls of the dead wooers, led by Hermes, 
enter Hades, and converse with Agamemnon and Achilles. 
Odysseus, in a charming passage, makes himself known to 
Laertes, by recalling memories of his own childhood 
Meanwhile the kindred of the wooers gather in arms : 
Athene and Zeus consult about the ending of the feud, the 
kin of the wooers attack the party of Odysseus, the battle 
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begins, old Laertes slays his man, and, suddenly, Athene 
interposes and establishes peace. 

So ends the Odyssey ; a dea ex machina is needed to 
settle the blood feud ; nor is it easy to see how otherwise the 
affair could be made up, under the old law of homicide. 
For, though in book ii. the wooers received fair legal warn- 
ing, their kin were not likely to let them fall unatoned, or 
unavenged.^ 

' Cowper was not, perhaps, a very good judge of Homer. He 
complains that the last tuittle is ' a paltry battle, and there is a huddle 
in the management of it,' the very term constantly applied by Lady 
lA)uisa Stuart to the conclusions of Scott's novels. 



CHAPTER IX 

COMPOSITION OF THE ODYSSEY 

Modem Theories 

According to Mr. Leaf, the Odyssey is 'a model of skilful 
construction ; from the first we have the two independent 
parallel stories of Telemachus and Odysseus, beginning 
independently, and joining in the same channel at the 
beginning of the second half of the tale. The way in 
which we are told the adventures of Odysseus himself— the 
narrative opening near the end, and then brought back to 
the beginning in the hero's own words in the palace of 
Alcinous — is a true masterpiece. And when we are once 
landed in Ithaca, the final catastrophe is always in view ; at 
each step we find it drawing nearer, till the interest reaches 
its climax at the magnificent opening of the twenty-second 
book. From beginning to end there is not a single episode 
which does not bear upon a catastrophe foreseen and aimed 
at without wavering. With the Iliad all is different' * 

These opinions, so contrary to the ideas held by Mr. 
Leaf about the Iliad, are traditional in England. Mr. Grote * 
supposed that, if we only possessed the Odyssey, and had 
no Iliad, the question as to multiplicity of authorship would 
never have been raised. The faults marked by Wolf, 

' Companion to the Iliad ^ pp. 21, 22. 

* History of Greece^ ii 105, edition of 1869. 
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Thiersch, and Muller,.in the Odyssey are so few and un- 
important that they would have been explained as the 
natural blemishes which assuredly beset, in greater nnmber, 
the romances and poems of modem authors, had it not 
been for the suspicions roused by the Iliad. Thus the dis- 
crepancy as to the length of Telemachus's stay in Sparta, 
where he remained longer than he had intended, no explana^ 
tion being given, may be compared with the faulty chrono- 
logy of The Antiquary. * The matter of real wonder/ sajfs 
Mr. Grote, ' is that this inaccuracy stands almost alone, and 
that there are no others in the poem.' Mr. Grote entirely 
rejected the hypothesis of a separate and independent 
Telemachiay 'The Adventiu-es of Telemachus,' as a thing 
without meaning or interest apart from the Odyssey. 

Mr. Grote reckoned without the recent German critics. 
They make a great deal of work about the Telenuuhia^ 
and they collect an enormous heap of discrepancies in the 
Odyssey. The gist of such works as KirchhoflPs Die Homerische 
Odyssee (1879), Niese's Die Entwickelung der Homerischen 
Poesie (1882), and Wilimowitz MoellendorfTs Homerische 
Untersuchungen (1884) may be stited thus : These critics 
believe, as a fundamental principle, that where the same 
lines recur, identically or with slight modifications, in 
different parts of the poem, there is reason to suspect that 
one of the passages is the original, and that the others are 
borrowed by a later compiler, continuator, or redactor. 
They also imagine that criticism can detect the original 
passage, and divine the motive of the borrower. However 
beautiful the work of the borrower or * botcher 'may seem 
to mere literary students, it is assumed that his incompe- 
tence compelled him to steal, and to spoil in the stealing, 
lines from the work of an older master. By this criterion— 
namely, the detection of borrowed passages— -are compilers, 
redactors, and botchers to be tracked and exposed. 
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These arguments, in spite of Alexandrian precedent, 
have little or no value for readers of the epics who recog- 
nise the epic manner, the economy which employs textual 
repetition wherever it can be used. This habit is familiar in 
popular poetry, VolksUedtr^ and ballads, and recurs in the 
Finnish Kalewala (a congeries of ballads), and in the Song 
of Roland, The habit is also to be observed in the curious 
epic narrative of the Maoris (in Old New Zealand) and in 
Celtic sagas and poetry. The singer has a formula for all 
recurrent events, as mooring ships, setting forth banquets, 
and so on, while he textually repeats all messages and 
speeches. In Homer it may be said that the poet scarcely 
ever uses a fresh mode of stating a fact, if he can repeat a 
formula, and his ingenuity in this economy is remarkable. 
The German hypothesis, however, is that, in face of great 
poetic excellencies in a given passage, we must detect it as 
I)atchwork, if repetition is present, and must imagine that 
the botcher could scarcely write a line for himself, that he 
was driven to make * centos,' as boys do in composing their 
Latin verses. 

If we reject this hypothesis as generally applicable, 
most of the recent German criticism of the Odyssey will 
seem to be founded on the sand. 

Another standing critical opinion is that the critic can 
discern what is old, what is not so old, and what is com- 
paratively recent in the elements of the poem. Here he is 
often guided by his literary taste. The more splendid and 
dramatic pieces are borrowed from old poems or ballads ; 
the passages of transition are new. Thus we can detect, 
first, the original saga of Odysseus, or several co-existing 
sagas, whatever they may have been. We have then a 
separate saga of Telemachus. We have also poems of 
different dates based on these sagas. We have, moreover, 
separate lays, or ballads, or tales, such as the fighting of 
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Odysseus with the b^gar, the story of the youth of Euoueus, 
and so forth. We have, moreover, separate poems, not 
popular but artistic, such as the lay of Calypso. We have 
various combinations, at various dates, and by different 
hands, of all these materials. We have, finally, the epic as 
it stands, a very late patchwork, compilation, Fluk-Paesu^ 
and we have interpolations even into that AU these things 
are apparent under the critical microscope, but, of courset 
all critics do not attain the same conclusions. What is old 
according to one is late according to another ; Kirchhoff 
derives xix. from idii., Niese xiii. from xix. Again, slight 
geographical hints, of a most disputable sort, are made to 
yield indications of the date and place of composition. 
Further, hints in the Odyssey about traditions not set forth 
in full are not to be supposed to be mere allusions to 
legends. They are often borrowed from the Cyclic poems, 
which, about 750-600, were composed, by writers whose 
names are known, on the basis of legends. Thus we can 
bring the date of the Odyssey, as it standsy down to a very 
late period. The hand which wove the epic was the 
hand of a late, and larcenous, and incompetent compiler : 
the unity which Wolf admired is merely mechanical, and 
is excessively faulty. These are the general conclusions of 
criticism. 

The results of various critical researches are, of course, 
by no means harmonious, but they have in common a 
determination to break the epic up into component parts 
and elements of various dates. According to Kirchhoff, 
the Odyssey, as we possess it, is neither the creation of 
a single poet, nor a collection of ancient independent lays 
of divers periods and authors, now mechanically arranged in 
chronological order, but rather the deliberate and systematic 
expansion, in an age relatively late, of an old and originally 
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single * kernel.' This * kernel,' which Kirchhoff calls * the 
Older Redaction/ is the form in which the Odyssey was 
known till the thirtieth Olympiad, and even partly to the 
middle of the sixth century b.c. Yet the kernel was not single, 
but was composed of an older and a later part The later 
part is a combination of work of different ages and different 
poets, and probably the elements were originally composed 
in various districts of the coast of Asia Minor. The older 
part is simple in itself and defies further analysis. It was 
originally an independent piece of artistic epic The 
ancient materials, derived from Greek sagas, are skilfully 
combined. Even the second part is probably earlier than 
the reckoning by Olympiads — 776 b.c It was composed 
with a special eye on the earlier kernel, and was meant to 
absorb and to be absorbed in that, not to exist as an inde- 
pendent composition. The two, taken together, are a 
* redaction.' The poetic value of the continuation as a 
whole was less than that of the original germ ; the details, 
however, were respectable. The continuator was not very 
successful in fusing into a whole many epic ballads with 
which he was acquainted, and which he used as materials. 
A collection of these ballads is the basis of his work. He 
does not keep his motive steadily before him, hence arise 
discrepancies, contradictions, and various degrees of poetic 
merit Still, the separate ballads which the continuator 
used can hardly now be reconstructed. 

About the thirtieth Olympiad an unknown hand took 
up the old redaction, and amplified it by adding the 
adventures of Telemachus and other matter to about twice 
its original amount. In this process the old text was 
altered and lacuna were developed. The amplifier wished 
to work in other old poems of the same saga cycle, and to 
gratify popular taste by a happier conclusion. His method 
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was mechanical This epic, 'the later redaction,' thus 
'worked over/ amplified and generally bedevilled, was the 
basis of the edition of Pisistratus's commission. 

This is KirchhofiTs own summaryof his ideas, which are 
presented partly in notes on the text, partly in separate 
dissertations.^ 

In the opinion of Wilamowitz MoellcndorfT, the present 
form of the Odyssey is the production of a * Bearbeiter.'* 

The person who worked over the whole, and brought it 
to the shape we know, was 'a slenderly gifted botcher.' 
He lived in Greece about the second half of the seventh 
century. The performance is not older than Archilochus, 
and is later than Hesiod. Our problem is to disengage 
this man's work. He composed out of his own head all of 
book i., the assembly of gods, and exposition of the fable, and 
Athene's visit to Telemachus. He also composed book iv. 
620 to book v. 54. In these passages the wooers conspire 
against Telemachus, meaning to kill him on his return from 
Sparta ; Penelope's grief is displayed ; Athene comforts her 
by a dream or vision ; there is an assembly of gods ; and 
Hermes is sent to Calypso's isle. The botcher is also greatly 
guilty of xiii. 375-381, where Athene bids Odysseus con- 
sider how he may lay hands on the wooers ; 412-428, 
where Athene tells Odysseus that Telemachus is in Sparta, 
and that the wooers lie in ambush for him ; 439, 440, 
where Athene goes after Telemachus to Sparta. In xiv. 
the botcher introduced lines 158-164, where Odysseus 
promises Eumaeus that the hero shall arrive in that month, 
attesting his promise by the * hospitable table of Odysseus, 
to which I was come;' also 1 71-184, where Eumseus 
laments Telcmachus's expedition to Pylos, and the ambush 
of the wooers. Next comes xv. 1-79, where Athene rouses 

* Die Honierische Odyssee^ pp. vii-x. Berlin, 1 879. 
' Homcriiche Untcrsuchungen, p. 228. 
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Telemachus in Sparta, warns him of the ambush laid for 
him, and directs his conduct when he returns. The pas- 
sage ends in the middle of a speech by Menelaus to Tele- 
machus. Lines 90, 91 are also from this Flick- Poety and 
1 1 3-1 19 a gift pf a cup, given to Menelaus inSidon, is here 
offered to Telemachus. Lines 285-495, the introduction 
of Theoclymenus, and the interesting tale of his own early 
fortune by Eumaeus, are also by the patcher, for the tale of 
Eumaeus has no effect on the Odysseus saga. The critic is 
so well aware of its excellence that he doubts whether he 
can really assign the tale of Eumaeus to that wretched jour- 
neyman poet, the patcher (p. 96). He is inclined to sup- 
pose that the patcher introduced a piece of a fairy tale 
about the stolen prince brought up as a swineherd, leaving 
out the usual conclusion — the happy restoration of the 
prince. The charming narrative is not the botcher's own, 
but stolen property — good in itself, but out of place here. 
In xvi. 135-153 Eumaeus's remarks about Laertes, and 
Telemachus's sending of Eumaeus with a message to Pene- 
lope, are by the botcher ; also 302, 303, where Odysseus 
forbids Telemachus to let Laertes, Penelope, the swineherd, 
or anyone else know of his arrival. In xvii., 31-166 go out 
as patchwork. There Telemachus leaves his mother, con- 
verses with Mentor, Antiphus, and Halitherses, old friends 
of his father's ; he entertains his guest, Theoclymenus, the 
seer ; tells his mother the tale of his voyage, and hears the 
prophecy of Odysseus's return from Theoclymenus. In 
xviii., lines 214-243 vanish ; here Penelope tells Telemachus 
about the ill-treatment of the beggar-man, Odysseus in dis- 
guise. In xix. we are to excise 1-50, and 476 on to xx. 387. 
In 1-50 Odysseus and Telemachus hide the weapons that 
hung in the hall, so that the wooers may not use them in 
their need. In 476 to the end, Odysseus prevents Eurycleia 
from revealing that she has discovered him by the scar on 
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his thigh, he holds converse with Penelope, and predicts 
the massacre of the wooers. Penelope then goes to bed. 
In XX. he is mocked by the maids, he%rs the startling piayer 
of the old woman grinding com : ' They that have loosened 
my knees with cruel toil to grind their barley-nieal, may 
they now sup their last.' The botcher is here to be con- 
gratulated. Odysseus meets the neat-herd, and finds him 
loyal ; he is assaulted by a wooer. The wooers, becoming 
fey, * laugh with alien lips ' ; Theoclymenus sees the shroud 
of death about them, and leaves the halL The wooers 
banter Telemachus. 

Now here, at least, we are on £ur literary ground. These 
passages are among the immortal glories of art, and of the 
Odyssey. A critic who assures us that they are the work 
of a slenderly-gifted botcher of the seventh century may 
&irly be said to put himself out of court The botcher 
also composed xxii. 205-340, where Athene, in guise of 
Mentor, heartens Odysseus in the fight with the wooers^ 
and 249, 250, where the wooers notice Mentor, but do not 
recognise the goddess. 

In xxiii. the botcher claims 115, 116, where Odysseus 
says Penelope despises him for his filthy b^;gar's clothes, 
and 153-170, where he comes clean from the bath, in 
beauty given by Athene, and Telemachus blames his 
mother for not acknowledging the hero. Finally, xxiv. 
439-450, where Medon says that he saw Athene in guise 
of Mentor in the hall, is the botcher's. The botcher is 
thus greatly guilty of more than a sixth of the Odyssey. 

The botcher, or * Bearbeiter,' used three epics in his 
•compilation,' and these elder epics were by no means 
pure of mixture. The latest, made in Greece, is not much 
older than the general compilation. 

It dealt only with the victory of Odysseus over the 
wooers. Thence proceed books xxi.-xxiv., except such 
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passages in them as are later interpolations (such as the 
scene in Hades, in xxiv.), or are additions by the compiler 
himself. In xxii. and xxiii., as they stand, parts of this 
latest composition used in the manufacture of the Odyssey 
must have been cut out. 

One beautiful scene — ^the recognition of Odysseus by 
Penelope — must have been borrowed from yet another 
more ancient source. The poet who made up this part of 
the Odyssey, some 1,550 verses, had little mastery of the 
old epic art 

The two other epic poems, recast, curtailed, and patched 
into our Odyssey, are older than the one just mentioned, but 
not more ancient than the eighth century b.c. The later 
of these two, which were fashioned, not in Greece proper, 
but in Ionia, is the so-called TeUmachia, To this belong 
books ii., iiL, iv., xv., xvi., xvii., xviii., and xix., as far as 
475, where the compiler takes up the tale.* Book xviii. 
153-303 is later than the original poem, but had been 
interwoven with it before the time of the compiler.* The 
beginning and conclusion of this poem were cut out by the 
compiler, to make room for what he meant to use as xxi.- 
xxiv., and for his general scheme of composition. 

The oldest of the poems thus mishandled by the com- 
piler deserves the name of the Elder Odyssey. It contained 
books v.-xiii. Hesiod and Archilochus knew it,' and Eu- 
gammon made use of it in his Telegoniay in the first half 
of the sixth century b.c. But even the poet of the Elder 
Odyssey 'contaminated' earlier materials. Among these 
was a poem relating the adventures of Odysseus with Circe ; 

■ The break here is in the scene of recognition of Odysseus by 
Eurycleia while washing his feet The critic believes that in the 
original version Penelope also recognised him. 

' This is the scene where Penelope shows herself to the wooers, and 
extracts gifts from them. 

■ Arch./r. 72, Od>'sscy, xviiL 1 36. (Wilamowitz, H, U. p. 229.) 
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the Laestrygonians ; i£oliis ; the Sirens ; Scylk ; the Citde 
of the Sun ; the arrival in Phxada, and profaaUj the hmd- 
ing in Ithaca. 

The tale of Caljrpso was a separate short piece of 450 
lines. There was also a poem, in which Odysseus himsdf 
told of the Lotus-eaters, the Cyclops, and Tiresias. These 
bdong to the really blooming age of epos, whence most 
of the Iliad is derived. The redactor put the wbcte of 
Odysseus's tale into his own mouth, in Phaeacia. He also 
contrived the transformation of Odysseus by Athene. He 
added scenes in Hades, and allusions to the ship * Aigo,' 
and he borrowed from the CycUc poems. 

Our Odyssey is thus a perfect hotch-potch of material^ 
very unskilfully combined into its present shape. 

Niese's theory of the eldest Odyssey may next be 
sketched. The poem originally began with the aiiiTal of 
the shipwrecked hero in Phaeada (book vL). He was kindly 
received ; he told his name^ and recounted his adventures 
with the Cicones, the Lotus-eaters, iEolus, the Laestiy- 
gonians in Thrinacia, where his men ate the Cattle <^ the 
Sun, and, probably, with the Cyclops. It may be observed 
that Kirchhofif rejects the lines in the prologue to book L 
(6-9), which mention the Cattle of the Sun, as an inter* 
polation, made for the purpose of introducing this adven- 
ture.' Niese* will not accept this suggestion. In fact, 
with Niese, the epic, and the landing of Odysseus in 
Phaeacia, began just after the lines in the prologue, which 
Kirchhoff looks on as an interpolation. Certainly the 
hero's wreck, and loss of all his company, were the revenge 
for the insult to the Sun. But for that he might have 
brought his men home, and then there would have been no 
failure to recognise him, and, practically, no Odyssey. 

» Die Honurisclu Odyssee, 1879, pp. 1 65, 1 66. 

* Die Entwickelung der Hom$rischiH Pcene^ pp. 186, 187. 
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Niese thinks that the Cyclops adventure was, possibly, 
part of the original narrative of Odysseus to the Phaeacians; 
if so, he must suppose that the prayer to Poseidon was not 
included, as the introduction of the influence of Poseidon, 
according to him, and of Athene, is later. Then Odysseus 
was taken home to Ithaca by the Phseacians, met his wife, 
at first in' disguise, was recognised ultimately, and that was 
alL The formula, * thence we sailed on, sad at heart,' 
occurring in ix. and x., is not repeated in, or after, the 
adventure with Circe. 

But probably, thinks Niese, the Cyclops story, being 
different in its character, was really the next addition, not 
part of the original Nostos^ or Return. Maron, too (ix. 197), 
will be later, as necessary, with his present of wine, to the 
overthrow of the Cyclops. Next came into the expanding 
poem Circe, the Sirens, and Scylla and Charybdis. An 
important novelty followed when Calypso was introduced, 
who kept the hero captive for seven years. To be sure, if 
he had come home seven years earlier, he would have been 
more easily recognised, and the wooers would not have 
reached such a pitch of arrogance, while Telemachus would 
have been a small boy. The gods, Poseidon and Athene, 
come in with the introduction of Calypso. While the hero 
is with her, and in consequence of his long detention, 
Athene moves Zeus to pity him. 

Her influence is not obvious in the adventures before 
he reaches Cal)-pso. Then we ask, in the early Nostos^ was 
Odysseus not the favourite of Athene ? Did that view of 
him come into the earliest Iliad (book xi.), out of the 
secondary Odyssey ? If so, we must reconsider the common 
theory of the priority of the Iliad. 

A new poet next brought in Telemachus, who is closely 
connected with Athene's performances and promises in the 
assembly of the gods, in book i., and elsewhere. Then 

s 
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are difficulties with the wooers in Hades. Has Hermes 
any right to be the Guide of Souls, Fsychopompus ? The 
Muses, for the first time, appear as nine in number, answer- 
ing to the later differentiation of the arts, unless the arts 
were differentiated into nine, to correspond with the number 
of the Muses. The White Rock, the Gates of the Sun, the 
People of Dreams, appear here (xxiv.), not in the Nekyia of 
book xi. But, we reply, in book xL, Odysseus does not go 
to Hades by the Path of Souls, but ' in a black ship,' a 
living man, to the surprise of the shades. 

Niese's general conclusion is that the Iliad and Odyssey 
are the results of a long period of development. The 
beginnings or germs of both may be nearly contemporary, 
the Iliad took the lead in later expansions. To ourselves 
it seems plain that the character of the hero of the Odyssey 
was either given to both poems by tradition, or is the work 
of one mind, or is a quite unexampled success as a sequel 
by an alien hand. 
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CHAPTER X 
coMPOsmoir of ths qdysssy— attacks on book i 



Wx have sketched the genenl ideas of the recent critics : 
it is. now time to examine some of the processes by wfaidi 
they reach and seek to establish their conclusions. To 
begin with Kirchhoff, who is, in a sense, the ftuher of die 
later and more revolutionary Odyssean criticism, we find 
him introducing some very grave considerations in his first 
excursus. Therein he tries to show that there are interpola- 
tions in book i. — t^. lines 6-8— while the whole book, after 
line 87, is an ill-conceived cento derived from book n^ 
which is really older than book i., and part of the origins! 
TeUnuuhia. As usual, repetitions of lines, regard^ as 
the borrowings of an imbecile, supply much of the proo£ 
As the poem at first stood, Athene did not go to Ithaca to 
send Telemachus in quest of news concerning his father. 
As the poem stands, in i. 88 she promises to go to Ithaca 
to encourage the son of Odysseus, Telemachus, and bid 
him call the wooers of his mother to a public assembly, 
* speak out his mind ' to them, and then depart to Sparta and 
Pylos in search of news and renown. She does go to Ithaca, 
appears in the courtyard of Telemachus in the guise of 
Mentes, a Taphian chief, finds the wooers revelling, is 
greeted by Telemachus, observes the riotous festivity of the 
wooers, and asks why they so behave. The poet's design 
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is to introduce us to the arrogance of the wooers as beheld 
by a stranger ; the method of introducing them is highly 
artistic. Telemachus explains the scene, a result of his 
father's long absence. Athene declares herself to be a 
friend of his father's, and prophesies the return of 
Odysseus. This is the first of a series of predictions and 
omens, which grow in force and sublimity as the catastrophe 
approaches. Telemachus sets forth the excuse on which 
the wooers ravage his house. Athene prays for the return 
of Odysseus. She then (26^305) gives him advice as to 
his conduct. 

* But I charge thee to take counsel how thou mayest 
thrust forth the wooers from the hall. Come now^ mark 
and take heed unto my words. On the morrow call the 
Achaean lords to the assembly, and declare thy saying to 
all, and take the gods to witness. As for the wooers bid 
them scatter them each one to his own, and for thy mother, 
if her heart is moved to marriage, let her return to the hall 
of that mighty man her father, and her kinsfolk will furnish 
a wedding feast, and array the gifts of wooing exceeding 
many, all that should go back with a daughter dearly be- 
loved. And to thyself I will give a word of wise counsel, 
if perchance thou wilt hearken. Fit out a ship, the best thou 
hast, with twenty oarsmen, and go to inquire concerning thy 
father that is long afar, if perchance any man shall tell thee 
aught, or if thou mayest hear the voice from 2^us, which 
chiefly brings tidings to men. Get thee first to Pylos and 
inquire of goodly Nestor, and from thence to Sparta to 
Menelaus of the fair hair, for he came home the last 01 
the mail-coated Achseans. If thou shalt hear news 01 
the life and the returning of thy father, then verily thou 
mayest endure the wasting for yet a year. But if thou 
shalt hear that he is dead and gone, return then to thine 
own dear country and pile his mound, and over it pay 
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burial rites, fiill many as is due, and give thy mother to 
a husband. But when thou hast done this and made an 
end, thereafter take counsel in thy mind and heart, how 
thou mayest slay the wooers in thy halls, whether by guile 
or openly ; for thou shouldest not carry childish thoughts, 
being no longer of years thereto. Or hast thou not heard 
what renown the goodly Orestes gat him among all men 
in that he slew the slayer of his fisither, guileful ^Egisthus, 
who killed his famous sire ? And thou, too, my friend, for 
I see that thou art very comely and tall, be valiant, that 
even men unborn may praise thee. But I will now go 
down to the swift ship and to my men, who methinks chafe 
much at tarrying for me ; and do thou thyself take heed 
and give ear unto my words.' 

It is on this passage, which assuredly presents diffi- 
culties, that KirchhofT bases his theory of a large interpola- 
tion within the Telemachy, itself a late addition to the 
Return of Odysseus. Telemachus is bidden to call the 
Wooers to an assembly on the following day, the gods being 
witnesses. He is to bid the wooers scatter to their own 
lands, and, if his mother is so inclined she is to return to 
her father, ' and they * (her father's people) ' will make a 
wedding feast, and furnish the wedding gifts, all that should 
go back with a dearly beloved child' The edra are the 
bride-price paid by the wooer. Where the child was very 
dear, they, or a portion of them, were expended on her, a 
custom still prevalent in some countries.* Now, Telemachus 
does not succeed in carrying out this advice, or rather, 
nothing comes of his acting on it. The advice, and its 
acceptance, are merely pro forma. In i. 372, on the 
evening of Athene's appearance, he says to the wooers, 
' To-morrow let us go to the assembly, that I may clearly 

* See Mr. Merry's note on the passage, and Appendix, Note B, 
to Odyssey^ Butcher and Lang. 
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speak out my saying to you — namely, to leave my halls, 
but, if you think it better to waste one man's wealth un- 
atoned, waste away, only I will call to the gods ; if Zeus 
grants revenge, then shall you all perish in the house— 
unavenged.' On the following day (ii. 40-79) he explains 
his position to the whole assembly of the people. Antinous 
bids him send his mother home, and let her father give her 
in marriage. Till then the wooers will waste his house. 
Telemachus (130) says he cannot send his mother away 
against her will. He then gives iht formal notice (ii. 139), 
* Go forth from my halls,' with the appeal to Zeus and the 
threat that the wooers shall perish unavenged. 

All this in itself is perfectly clear. The warning, first 
given in private, is not expected to make the wooers with- 
draw. It is a mere legal observance repeated in public 
assembly for the sake of procuring witnesses. After this 
warning, if the wooers persist, no wergeld, no ttoh'v, or 
atonement, will be paid to their kin after they are slain. It 
is not expected that they will accept the warning, but the 
warning puts it beyond the power of their kin to make 
legal claim for atonement* 

So far, and so considered, there is no difficulty in 
Athene's advice nor in the action of Telemachus. The 
first part of the advice is given pro forma^ and is carried 
out in the same spirit. KirchhofT, however, finds that only 
the frivolous reader, who takes a superficial view, can be 
satisfied. Yet no earlier critic had complained ; that was left 
to Kirchhoff. We may surely answer that if the passage has 
hitherto satisfied the world for more than two thousand 
years, the poet's purpose has been sufficiently served.* 

* Compare Baron Brad ward ine^s payment of atonement and hu 
' Letters of Slains ' in WaoerUy^ and the general course of legal pro- 
ceedings in the Icelandic sagas. 

' Kirchhoff, p. 240. Kammcr points out thai Kirchhoff had been 
anticipated —by Jacob. 
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Athene next bids Telemachus consider how to expel the 
wooers (i. 270). But she never shows him how he is to 
do this. There is inconsistency and verbal difficulty in 
lines 274-278: 'Bid the wooers disperse, and let your 
mother go home and get married.' And certainly Athene's 
speech would be much improved if she said, ' For the sake 
of legal form, bid the wooers disperse, and offer your 
mother a choice of returning to her father. The wooers 
will not budge, your jnother will not go, and then you must 
act as I shall dictate.' If Athene had spoken thus, all 
would be plain sailing. The question is whether her 
succinctness can only be explained as a mechanical use, 
in her speech, of words adapted from a subsequent, but, 
in date of composition, earlier, passage, where Telemachus 
speaks (ii. 140) in the assembly, and the wooer £ury« 
machus replies. In Kirchhoff's opinion, the passage in 
book i. is a mechanical repetition of the passages in book il 
We have already said that Telemachus's double issue of the 
warning — first in the hall in book i., second in the assembly 
in book ii. — is not necessarily superfluous. The legal 
formality, with all the people for witnesses, had to be 
accomplished. Textual repetition of statements is a ' note ' 
of ballad and early epic, as in the Song of Roland^ but 
critics constantly regard such repetitions of formulae, and 
useful half lines or lines, as proofs of interpolation. In any 
case, Kirchhoff decides that the confusion of the statement 
of Athene in book i. is a result of unintelligent transposi- 
tion. The verbal difficulties are the necessary * Nemesis ' 
of a mechanical rearrangement, by which the words are 
squeezed into a strange environment. Hence all that is 
essentially connected with i. 270 is later than what follows 
from the speeches of Telemachus and Eurymachus. 

There are other troubles. The proposal to marry off 
the mother before Odysseus's death is ascertained conflicts 
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with Athene's later advice to seek news of the father. To 
this we may reply that the advice to marry Penelope is 
merely formal— that it certainly would not be accepted. 
After due season and a year's waiting, Penelope might be 
compelled to make a choice : in the conclusion she actually 
begins to make one. Again, there are difficulties about the 
iicia^ which were (in the first instance) provided by the 
wooer, not by the father. Once more Telemachus, after 
seeking news of his father, is bidden to wait a year, then 
marry off his mother, and then when, ex hypothesis the 
wooers have dispersed, consider how he may kill them, 
openly or by guile, in his own hall (i. 295). But, 
ex hypothesis they will by that time have left the hall. We 
may answer that, whether they had left or not, he had his 
injuries to revenge, his honour to restore, which he might 
do by giving a farewell feast, and slaying the wooers. The 
logical sequence of Athene's speech is certainly faulty in 
the earlier part. But can this only be accounted for by 
a late author of book i. manipulating what he found in the 
much older book ii. ? 

Anyone who 'could build a hexameter' and could draw 
the noble picture of the wooers' arrogance (and this the 
despised redactor must have done) could also surely have 
arranged his matter in a more adequate way. Later we see 
that, by KirchhofT's confession, he could dovetail very 
skilfully. He needed not to steal and spoil a passage. 
The economy of phrases in the epics is a curious and 
difficult subject, but the textual repetition of a message or 
counsel need cause us little trouble. However, the long 
analysis of Kirchhofif leads him to regard book ii. as the 
work of a much earlier poet than book i., with all that de- 
pends on it after line 86. As a consequence, we seem to 
have two poets engaged on the adventures of Telemachus, 
uninteresting as these are, apart from their connection with 
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Odysseus. It is rather anmsiiig to find that KJvdihoff 
(iL 262) has to 'explain the poLjtx of Tdemachns to *tfae 
god who came last night toour house' — naind j, to Adienb 
— as an interpolation. On his hypotfaesia» no god had come 
to the house at all, and book L, after line 86, was later thao 
book iL Therefore, the interpolator who so dnmsOy and 
mechanically wroi^t book L by assistance from book iL 
could none the less in iL 260 make a masterly piece of 
dovetailing ! If he could do it, why did he not do it, 
except on an artistic theory that he most repeat a piece 
of advice tei^ually? But, if that was a rule of epac com- 
position, such repetitions are not suspicious. As usual, a 
theory of separatism necessitates arbitrary excision of what- 
ever does not make for it, though there may be nothing 
against the passage excised but collision with the theory. 
Meanwhile Niese ' accepts book L as ratified by the allusioii 
in book iL 262. 

Yet Niese regards the speedi of Athene and her advice 
(L 269-278) as late. If the goddess did not give the 
counsel therein, what did she come for, and what did she 
do? The goddess performs what she promised (L 90-95). 
Telemachus takes a course of action. What was the 
goddess's counsel, if not that which she proclaimed and 
he acted upon ? 

This consideration militates against Niese's theory that, 
though book i. is genuine, the provocation to the wooers by 
Telemachus and the much discussed speech of Athene as 
Mentes are probably late. As Athene's speech stands, it is 
undeniably very awkward, but if she was to advise Tele- 
machus at all, she must have given, in some shape, the 
counsel which he took. Niese does not believe that the 
Telemachia was once a separate poem, of which the 
original beginning and end are lost, nor that the first book 

' Die EtUwickelung (Ur Homcrischen Pocsic^ p. 148, note i. 
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of the Odyssey is later than and was modelled on the 
second.^ The Tekmachia is based on the Odyssey as we 
have it, and no other MoHvirung for it is conceivable : the 
voyage of Telemachus by itself is motiveless, and it has its 
origin in * the counsel of the goddess ' in book i. The 
expedition is only conceivable as part of the epic as it 
stands. Nor are the adventures of Telemachus connected 
only with book i., but are interwoven with the whole poem. 
The warning of Telemachus, the prophecy of Athene in 
book i., point directly to the conclusion —the slaying of the 
wooers, which, again, is prepared by other prophecies and 
omens in other parts of the Telemachiay as ii. 141- 176, 
and in books iii. and iv. We may add that, through a 
meeting with Telemachus, the second-sighted man, Theo- 
clymenus, is brought into the tale, and it is he who delivers 
the clearest and most appalling prophecy of the slaying. 
Thus, and in other ways, the Telemachia is inextricably 
interlaced with and essential to the Odyssey. 

The unlucky book i. has been tattered, as we saw, by 
Kirchhoff. Wilamowitz gets rid of it altogether. He does 
not, like KirchhofT, spare lines 1-87. The book is indi- 
visible, it is intended for the place which it occupies, it 
gives the ' exposition ' of our Odyssey from beginning 
to end, introducing the old slave and Laertes, who are 
brought forward at the conclusion, even in book xxiv. 
From beginning to end, it is a Flick-Potsie^ a piece of patch- 
work, and is about the latest element in the whole Odyssey. 
Moreover, the book is indispensable : without it book ii. 
has no beginning. The beginning which it once had must 
have been cut out to make place for book i. Doubtless the 
old beginning of ii. was destroyed by the author of book i. 
The beginning of book v. has also disappeared. At present 
it opens with an uninteresting assembly of gods. The 

* Op, cit. p. 148. 
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patcher has got rid of the original opening for the purpose 
of uniting the TeiemaMa and Return of Odysseus into a 
single poem. He employed his scissors and tailoring skill 
on the conclusion of book iv. (p. 21). 

Granting all this for a moment, we ask why did this 
tailor of the Muses, or why did KirchhoflTs redactor, 
undertake his task ? What had he to get by making a long 
epic out of several shorter poems and shoddy of his own in 
the seventh century b.c. ? Where was he to find an 
audience? There were no longer any rojral and heroic 
halls wherein he could rant through his rubbish ; nay, the 
rhapsodists were probably beginning to redte selected 
passages to popular crowds on days of festival. 

Is it to be supposed that he looked for his reward to a 
public of readers ? The composition of ' Cyclic ' epics by 
men of known names, who, doubtless, got some credit by 
their labours, had already begun, unless the ' Cyclic ' poems, ' 
too, were patchwork, made for no conceivable purpose 
Why did the anonymous patcher betake him to this industry, 
to making a long epic? We hear of lack of ' motive ' in 
parts of the poems ; the motive of the botcher is more sadly 
to seek. How his long work won acceptance in an age of 
lyrics and short 'selections' from epic song is another 
problem. Why did all Greece adopt it and regard it as 
inspired, and assign it to Homer? A literary tradition, 
once established, may conceivably blind us to the faults of a 
poem. But the Odyssey is not one of the works, like those 
of Pindar, or like many of the tragedies, which now depend 
chiefly on tradition and on the taste of the learned for their 
success. It is enjoyed by children and the unlettered, as 
well as by scholars. Its innumerable faults, its detestable 
and mechanical composition, had almost escaped notice till 
they were spied out by recent criticism, especially by 
Wilamowitz Moellendorff. 
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The first book is, as we saw, by * the journeyman poet,' 
and is a fair sample .of his manner. For example, in 
book i. Athene disguises herself as Mentes, a Taphian 
chief. In book ii (older than book L) she appears in the 
form of Mentor, an Ithacan, and a friend of Odysseus. In 
answer to a prayer of Telemachus, she joins him in 
Mentor's guise, and he does not suspect her to be a 
goddess till she disappears as a sea eagle from the feast at 
Pylos. The name Mentes occurs as that of a Ciconian 
leader in the Iliad (xvii. 73). 

This resemblance of the names Mentes and Mentor, and 
the similarity of the parts played by the goddess under each 
name, are stumbling-blocks to the critic. Again, ii. 338, 
the wooers mock Telemachus, saying that he will go to 
Sparta, or Pylos, or fruitful Ephyra to fetch a poisonous 
drug wherewith to destroy them. Now, in i.. 259, Athene, 
in guise of Mentor, tells how Odysseus once went to 
Ephyra to Ilus, Mermerus's son, in search of poison for his 
arrows. Ilus gave it not, from awe of the gods, but 
Mentes's father gave it In the speech of the wooers, we 
must look on Ephyra as a ' hypothetically named land ' ; 
in book i. it is a definite place with a king, Ilus. In the 
second book the fetching of the poison is a ' base insinua- 
tion' ; in the first book it is a matter of fact * Can borrowing 
of book i. from book ii. be coarser or more palpable ? ' The 
Scholia mention three towns called Ephyra : i, the old name 
for Corinth ; 2, a city in Thesprotia ; and 3, one in Elis. 
Mr. Merry finds eleven cities so styled ; the choice here is 
between that in Thesprotia ' and the city in Elis. If we 
knew where Taphos was we might determine which town 
Odysseus would touch at in returning to Ithaca from 
Ephyra. But we do not know. There are traditions of 
Agamede, daughter of an Eleah king, as a sorceress, who 

' Iliad, vi. 152. Mr. Leafs note. 
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knew all drugs that earth bears.' This would point to 
poison-bearing Ephyra as in Elis. But the scholiast says 
that Ilus, king of Ephyra, was great-grandson of Jason and 
Medea, and a king of Thesprotia. Thus the evidence in 
favour of Thesprotia and Elis is about equally balanced, 
and equally worthless, being probably invented by later 
upholders of one or the other site. But Wilamowitz 
MoellendorfT (p. 25) decrees that Ephyra and her pcHsons 
are borrowed in book i. from book iL, and therefore the two 
books do not allude to the same Ephyra. In iL the Elean 
dty is meant as being near Sparta and Pylos, whither 
Telemachus is going. But the mention of Ilus shows that 
the patcher in book L meant Ephyra in Thesprotia. The 
stupid botcher misunderstood book ii., and introduced in 
book i. a person, Ilus, a descendant of Medea, from the 
later Argonautic cycle. This makes the botcher late, and 
defines his home as that of a man interested in Thesim>tia. 
He knows the western seas ; of Asia he knows nothing, 
but that is the country familiar to the earlier poet of the 
TeUmachia. 

To us it seems plain enough that the genealogy from 
Medea and the disputes about Ephyra are the work of 
persons later than the Odyssey, genealogists who wished to 
attach family pedigrees to Homeric origins. Arguments 
like those of Wilamowitz Moellendorff are infinitely more 
apt to excite suspicion than anything in the Odyssey. 
But by dint of such arguments both the badness of the 
botcher's work and his late date, as well as his geographical 
position, are to be determined. 

There are more charges against book i. In line 154 a 
herald hands the lyre to Phemius, the minstrel This 
proves that Phemius was blind, in the botcher's opinion. 
But (xxii. 33]) Phemius catches hold of the lyre for him- 

> Iliad, xi. 741. 
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self at the massacre of the wooers, when he appeals for 
merqr» or rather he has the lyre in his hands. His blind- 
ness is derived from Demodocus in viii. (the critic says 
in vii.) 26 1 by the stupid botcher. Was ever such an argu- 
ment? It neither follows that a bard is bUnd because, after 
a feast, he lets a herald bring him his lyre, nor that he can 
see, because he has his lyre in his hands, when he needs it, 
to save his life, as a symbol of his profession. The chances 
are that he could see perfectly well. 

Next (i. 425), Telemachus has a bedroom * builded 
high in the fair court, with a wide prospect,' perhaps in 
a gate tower. Das ist der reine GallimathiaSy according 
to the critic, and is taken from xiv. 6, the court of 
Eumaeus. Why should it be ? We never saw an Homeric 
house, and know nothing of such a detail as this. Tele- 
machus (437) sits down on his bed, and takes off his 
chiton. But the chiton reached to his feet. How, then, 
could he take it off when sitting down ? The critic can try 
the experiment with his night-shirt ; he will be &r from 
ingenious, if he does not solve the problem. But he de- 
cides that the botcher simply stole the line from Iliad 
ii. 42, where Agamemnon sits up in bed, and puts vn his 
chiton. 

Penelope (i. 332-335) enters the hall to. stop the song 
of the Return of the Achseans. Two maids go with her ; 
she veils her £ace, and stands by the door-post Borrowing 
again, and stupid borrowing ! She does the same thing in 
xviii. 20S-211, but then^ out of coquetry, to charm the 
wooers. But there is no coquetry in i. 332-335 ; here, then, 
is imbecile theft. This is worthy of the other arguments. 
In book xviii. Eurycleia advises Penelope to wash and 
anoint herself, and charm the wooers. She does not take 
the advice ; but Athene gives her beauty. There is 
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fff^*"g coqnctDsfa in her ooodoa in book L The passage 
bas dearija formnla as in baUads — 

Surdj ftefped he cast the ha' 
Aikd tuicly Stepped he 



By these magnificcntlj cooTindng aignments»with some 
fiom Kiichhofi^ Wilamovitz Moeflendorffdcmoostntes that 
the first book and the pfok)giie^ so much admiied by 
Horace, are trash — and hte trash, and tra^ firom Western 



\llien was it ever heard of dut the gods sent Hermei^ 
as in the prok)gue^ to warn a man from a deed of sin (L 38)? 
yihj shookl the gods care about i£gisthiis ? This is just a 
stopgap* and serres as well as another. Well, as CHytae* 
mnestra was a daogfater of Zeus^ and as iEgisthus may have 
been generous in sacrifice, the gods rn^it well be interested 
in their common affiura. But the critic finds it all as absurd 
as the poisoned arrows of Odysseus. *0 le grand homme^ 
rien ne lui peut plaire ! ' Zeus gives a genealogy of Poly- 
phemus in L 71, 73, most necessary for the exposition of 
the story, because the hearer wants to know why Odysseus 
was persecuted, and the cause of the wrath of PoseidoiL In 
ix. 412 the Cyclopes reveal to Odysseus, by their conversa- 
tion with the blinded giant, his name, and his relationship 
to Poseidon. Why should Homer bring that in, if it was 
he who, in book i., told us who the Cyclops was ? Mani- 
festly because, though we know from book i., Odysseus does 
not know, and has to be told. We are to decide that the 
passage in the prologue, being genealogical, is late, and 
out of keeping with the passage in book ix. This is to 
quarrel with the exposition of the poem, because it is an 
exposition. It does not serve for the poet to let the reader 
or hearer discover gradually what the hero gradually dis- 
covers. The reader or hearer needs to be put in possession 
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of the essentia] facts from the first and this is admirably 
managed in the prologue, the work of the botcher. 

Hesiod mentions Calypso in a catalogue of nymphs,' 
and derives her from Oceanus and Tethys. She is a 
nymph in i. 14, ' the lady nymph Calypso, that fair 
goddess.' She is also (i. 52) daughter of Atlas. There- 
fore Hesiod knew book v., where Calypso is a nymph, not 
book vii. (245), where she is daughter of Atlas, nor book i. 
She is both a nymph and a goddess in book v. Does it 
follow that books i. and vii. are later than Hesiod (what- 
ever the date of the Theogony may be), because Hesiod, for 
genealogical purposes, adopts a different tradition ? Again, 
if the author of i. and vii. be later than Hesiod, why does 
he not accept Hesiod's genealogical version? On this 
system, we may as well argue that the author of book i. is 
earlier than Hesiod, because he does not know Hesiod, 
as that Hesiod is earlier than the author of book L, because 
he * does not know ' book i. 

The same pun is made in the name of Odysseus in i. 60 - 

62 and xix. 409 : 'das r irv/ioXoyei, das a irap£rv/ioXoy£i.' 

Atlas, in relation to Calypso, is borrowed from the Heracles 
saga. The botcher's native land is determined, among 
other things, by his mention of going to Temesa for copper 
(L 184). For Temesa^ is in Bruttium ; hence, far to the 
west ; hence the botcher is a Western man. Temesa is 
usually taken to be Tamasus, or Tamassus, in Cyprus.' 
The botcher knew the West ; Asia he did not know. The 
author of the Ttlemachia^ on the other hand, knew Asia, not 
the West, for he gives a fantastic geography of Pylos, as no- 
thing is said of crossing Taygetus, in the drive from Pylos to 
Sparta (iii. 470-497). If the Asiatic author of the TeU^ 

* Tfuog. 359. 

* Strabo, i. 6, 6, 255. 

' Cu^tm (copper) « as Cyprium* Aroeis. 

T 
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miukia knew so little of Pylos, he was to blame, for the 
chiefs of Miletus and Colophon, in Asia, looked on Pylot 
as their original home. Pherse in Messenia (Kalamata) 
the borrower stole from Iliad ▼. 543, where there is a 
genealogy of Diocles. Why the botcher, when he was 
about stealing localities and genealogies, did not steal from 
Hesiod, in the matter of Calypso's parentage, as he was 
later than Hesiod, does not appear. 

For these reasons, and such as these, book i is the 
work of a late incompetent cento-maker, residing in or 
near Corinth, or Euboea, while the Telemachia^ a sepazate 
poem mangled by the botcher, is earlier, and was made in 
Asia Minor. By means of arguments hardly less ingenious 
and convincing, we are enabled to track the botch<»' through 
the rest of his nefarious industries.^ ' 

' The mere literary student cannot but sympathise with Rammer's 
spirited defence of the true poetic merit in much of book i. {Smkeit 
der Odyssa, p. 286). To say, like Kirchhoff, that the becdc, from 
88 to 444, * is scarcely more than a mere cento,* is to lay oneself open 
to refutation by any reader of ordinary feeling. 



CHAPTER XI 

ATTEMPTS TO DATE THE ODYSSEY. CALYPSO AND CIRCE 

Without pursuing here the analysis of the Odyssey, book 
by book, we may diverge to arguments by which Kirchhoff 
and others establish the late date of the epic in the only 
form in which we know it. Certain of the reasons for this 
opinion are given in KirchhofT's second dissertation, at the 
close of the first twelve books. The second excursus of 
Kirchhoff may be said to take its rise from a curious pas- 
sage in book vii. The hero has been cast on the shore of 
Phseacia, after his shipwreck as he sailed from Cal]rpso'8 
island. He has met Nausicaa, the daughter of the king ; 
she has clothed him, and he has entered the palace of 
Alcinous. He is first entertained by his hosts, and then, 
in accordance with Homeric manners,^ the Phaeacian queen. 
Arete, asks Odysseus who he is, whence he comes, and who 
gave him the garments which he wears, and which she 
recognises (vii. 237-339). Now, the maiden Nausicaa had 
given them out of those which she had been washing, for 
Odysseus was cast naked on shore. The hero has some 
delicacy about mentioning this encounter, before he has 
won the favour of her parents. Now, if he merely answered 
the queen's first question, ' Who are you and whence come 
you ?' by saying ' I am Odysseus, Laertes's son,' doubtless 

* Comptre Heleft*s iiMiuiries of Tetemachus, It. 140. 
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the queen would be more than satisfied. But the poet 
would miss a much more striking moment for the avowa], 
which is only made after Odysseus has won great renown 
by his athletic skill, and great sympathy by his weeping 
when the minstrel recites a lay on the siege of Troy. At 
that moment (ix. 19), in the full and festive gathering of 
Phsacians, with all eyes bent on the mighty and mysterious 
wanderer, he sajrs, 'I am Odysseus, Laertes's son.' The 
poet, we think, was justified in keeping his secret for that 
hour. Consequently, when Arete (viL 237) asks him his 
name, and who gave him the garments, he merely says 
that it would be hard to tell all his woes, and simply de- 
scribes the isle Pgygia, and his lonely residence there with 
Calypso, after his shipwreck (vii. 240-250). But, as the 
poem stands, after line 250, he repeats his statement 
about Caljrpso (viL 251-258) in a sufficiently awkward 
manner. In most texts these lines are bracketed as spuri- 
ous. He then recites his misadventure with the raft, and 
acknowledges the kindness of Nausicaa. Alcinous promises 
him an escort home next day, and he goes to bed without 
answering the queen's question, 'Who are you, and 
whence?' 

This delay arouses the suspicions of Kirchhoff, who prints 
in smaller type as later, and not original, the lines viL 243- 
251 ; and again, the poem from vii. 297 to ix. 16, where 
Odysseus begins to tell his name. This passage includes 
the account of Nausicaa's kindness, as given by Od3rsseus 
to her father (book viii.), with the sports in Phseacia and 
the athletic triumph of Odysseus, the lay about Ares and 
Aphrodite sung by Demodocus, the presents given to 
Odysseus, the touching farewell of Nausicaa — * Remember 
me in thine own land ; to me thou owest thy life's price ' — 
the later lay of Demodocus about Ilios, the tears of Odysseus 
as he listens, and thus the leading up to his avowal of his 
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name. In small type, too, KirchhofT prints (x.) the story of 
the Lasstrygonians, by whose enmity Odysseus lost all but 
one of his ships, and the tale of Circe, till we reach book xi. 
and the adventure in Hades. 

All these passages are later, and not original. Kirch- 
hoff cannot reconcile himself to the delay in telling the 
name in book vii.^ This, he holds, is a fault in composi- 
tion, incident on a later forcing in of new material. The 
concealing of the name cannot be part of the original plan. 
There must be a gap in the text, the original poet cannot 
have composed the speech as it now stands. Then the 
doubling of the statement about Ogygia and Calypso (in 
vii. 350-259) is suspicious. There is a gap here, and Arist- 
archus ' was for rejecting the passage. On' the other hand, 
ancient critics praised the conduct of Odysseus, in first 
winning sympathy by the story of his wreck before intro- 
ducing Nausicaa, and in concealing his name, till he had 
gained renown among the Phseacians.^ The repetition 
about Calypso has been explained as a confusion of two 
texts.^ Kirchhoff, on the other hand, holds that a passage 
wherein Odysseus instantly revealed his name was removed 
by some redactor, for purposes of interpolation, and that 
confusion was caused by this means. The new poet's pur- 
pose required the concealment of the hero's name. 

When were all these changes made ? The greater part 
of X., xi., xii. — namely, the Laestrygonian adventure, Circe, 
portions of the scenes in Hades, the Sirens, the Rocks 
Wandering, the eating of the cattle of the Sun, Scylla and 
Charybdis— can be dated by Kirchhoff. 'The motive of 
this part of Odysseus's narrative betrays a close con- 
nection with the story of the Argonauts * (p. 287). Thus 
Circe is a sister of iEetes, the wizard king of the Argonaut 

> Kirchhoff, p. 278. * Scholia on vii. 251. ' Scholia on viL 244. 
• Fricdlander ; Phiichgus^ iv. 588, ajx Kirchhoff. 
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saga. The Rocks Wandering were only escaped previooaly 
by Jason's vessel, ' Argo, that all men wot o^' as the poet 
specially remarks (xii. 70). In the Laestrygonia of the 
Odyssey is a spring, Artacia« There was such a spring at 
Cyzicus, and in Cyzicus the Argonauts met giants like the 
Lsestrygonians. This Artacia is an historical spring; 
Alcaeus mentioned it J These Argonautic details, then, were 
by a late and arbitrary process foisted into the Odyssey, a 
poem of the Trojan cycle. Moreover, the passages must 
be later than knowledge of the fountain of Artacia, and 
the * localising ' of Argonautic adventures at Cyzicus, con- 
sequently, later than the Greek cdonisation of Cyzicus. 
That is dated by some in the seventh, by others in the 
twenty-fourth Olympiad. Hence, Kirchhoff would not 
date our present Odyssey as it stands earlier than the 
thirtieth Olympiad. Indeed, it was known between 
Olympiads 30-48, when the chest of Cypselus was made^ 
for that chest was adorned, among other works of art» with 
a representation of Odysseus asleep with Circe.' 

Now, no doubt, the Odyssey was known in the time of 
the making of the chest of Cypselus. But the arguments 
of Kirchhoff are singularly unconvincing. The incidents 
of the Argonautic legend are of extreme and universal 
antiquity as fairy tales and heroic legends. The chief of 
the plot of the saga is found in Samoa, North America, 
Russia, Finland, Scotland, Madagascar.^ The Rocks Wan- 
dering are known to the Aztecs. The Sirens are familiar in 
the folk-lore of most peoples. Jason is mentioned in the 
Iliad in vii. 469, xxi. 41, xxiii. 747. The I..sestrygonian 
giants are placed on a fiord, in the land of the Midnight 
Sun ; they are clearly derived (as has been said) from vague 

* Apollonius Rhodius, i. 957, scholion. 

* Pausanias, v. 19. 7, The chest was probably earlier. 

■ See * A Far-travelled Talc ' in the author^s Custom and lifyfk. 
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travellers' tales, borne along the Amber Route from the 
Baltic. They have no connection with Asia Minor. In 
brief, this part, like other parts of the Odyssey, connects 
with its hero a mass of primaeval fairy tales of dateless 
antiquity. The saga of the Argonauts also dealt with 
some of these, and with some other fairy tales, as of 
Phrixus and Helld, and especially with the widely diffused 
tale of the wanderer who achieves adventures by aid of the 
magician's daughter. Poems on these topics were known 
to the author of the Odyssey, but we do not possess the 
original lays of Argo which he knew. We have only the 
Alexandrine and late imitative epic of Apollonius Rhodius, 
and the legend in Pindar, and the so-called Orphic poem, 
and hints in Hesiod. Because Homer refers to Jason, and 
knows primitive legends used in the Argonautic cycle, it 
does not follow that the author of this piece of the 
Odyssey was using contemporary epics, and working after 
the localising of part of the Argo saga at Cyzicus. In 
Solon's time Mimnermus did not localise the home of the 
wizard king at Colchis, but placed it vaguely on ' the brink 
of Ocean.' The fountain Artacia (from the isle Artac6) has 
very little to do with the Argonaut saga. The Lsestrygonians 
have nothing to do with Cyzicus at all. The Asiatic coasts 
were known long before the Greek colonies were planted 
there. The adventure of the Argonauts at Cyzicus is quite 
a late piece of poetry.* In brief, so sweeping a theory of 
lateness in the Odyssey has rarely been based on such in- 
significant evidence. It is very much easier to believe that 
the poet for good artistic reasons delayed the kclaircisstment 
of Odysseus, than that a later poet worked in a huge cantle 
for the purpose of plagiarising from an Argonautic poem, 
itself late. 

The peculiar subtlety by which Kirchhoff establishes 

' Niese, pp. 223-224. 
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that parts of the poem once existed in an earlier shape, and 
that, as they now stand, they have been mechanically 
altered to fit a new purpose, may be illustrated from his 
third excursus. 

This is based on xii. 374-390. In these lines Od3rsseus 
tells how, after his comrades had eaten the cattle of 
Hyperion, Lampetie carried the news to the Sun, who 
threatened to leave heaven and shine among the dead 
Zeus avenged him by striking the ship of Odysseus with 
a thunder-bolt, and the hero alone escaped. Of what 
passed in heaven he heard from Calypso, who had it from 
Hermes (xii. 390). The whole passage in the Venetian MS. 
is marked with the sign of doubt or rejection. The scho- 
liast has a note asking why the Sun, who sees all, should 
need intelligence brought by a messenger ? This is merely 
an example of that essential characteristic of mythology, 
inconsistency, and need not detain us. Then, how could 
Odysseus hear the tale from Calypso, and she from Hermes? 
She had never met Hermes before, according to the scholion 
on V. 79, and when he visited her island to demand 
Odysseus's release, only recognised him 'by a divine 
instinct.' This is not very evident ; a god can see a god, 
though he be invisible to mortals. Hence Athene's use of 
the Cap of Darkness in the Hiad. Calypso greets Hermes 
kindly as * dear,' and asks him why he comes now ; * before 
you did not come often ' (v. 87), which certainly does not 
imply that he never came at all, that she never saw him 
before. Odysseus has now been seven years with Calypso, 
since his wreck. Though Hermes rarely called, he may 
have come once in five years with some gossip from 
Olympus. The poet makes Odysseus give his authority 
for the scene in heaven, because mortals, not being inspired 
poets, are supposed not to know what passes in the highest 
circles. 
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These considerations seem childish ; there is no real 
difficulty in the matter. But Kirchhoff finds here signs of 
mechanical foisting of matter originally conceived for 
another purpose into the organic whole of the original 
Return. He thinks it very unpoetical in a poet to let 
Odysseus cite his Quelle^ his 'sources/ but the religious 
feeling of the epic makes it necessary. We saw in the 
Iliad how much trouble was caused to commentators when 
Agamemnon told a tale of what occurred in heaven about 
Heracles, without giving his authority (xix. 95). Kirchhoff 
so much resents the introduction of the story of Helios and 
Lampetie in this place, where it interrupts the action, that 
he regards it as part of a poem in which this adventure 
was originally told by the author, speaking of Odysseus in 
the third person. It had then to be amalgamated with the 
books in which Odysseus tells his own tale in the first 
person. The spirit and character of the older lay could 
not be kept up in the new transformation. The difficulties 
are not original nor the result of interpolation merely, but 
come of a mechanical attempt, by an incompetent hand, 
to dovetail an old poem, told in the third person, into 
a later poem where, in the first person, the hero recited his 
own adventures. Kirchhoff, indeed, goes so far as to 
reconstruct the original poem in the third person. Odysseus 
wakes with a smell of cooking about him, and cries to Zeus 
that his sleep has ruined him. So spoke he, and Lampetie 
went to Helios, the scene in heaven followed, and Odysseus 
went to the ship. Niese (p. 183) does not see that the 
passage is rendered less offensive by being told in the third 
person, and thinks that Kirchhoff lays too heavy a weight 
on his evidence. To consider as Kirchhoff does is to con- 
sider very curiously ; to found a whole theory of late * re- 
daction ' on such ideas of aesthetic propriety in narrative is 
audacious. The later the date, the more democratic the 
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society, the more lyriaQ the trend of poetry, the less 
temptation there would he to expand an old epic It could 
no longer be recited to a chief and his retainers oo cod- 
secutive winter evenings ; the fashion was in iairoar of 
cutting rhapsodies for recitation out of long epics, not of 
lengthening what was already long. 

There is more to the same purpose. How, in ho6k i. 
277, did Odysseus know that the young man who gave him 
a magic herb in Circe's isle was Hermes ? A poet m^ht 
know, as being inspired, but how could a hero ? Why, we 
answer, who but a god could it be ? No mortals were on 
the island. The herb is ' hard to dig for men ; to gods all 
things are easy ' (x. 306). What man, in an island where 
there were none, could have done a feat so hard for 
mortals to do, and could have laid down the magic law of 
a root that constrains goddesses ? No mere mortal coukl 
possibly have done all this, and the hero, not being a 
dullard, readily recognised Hermes. The 'redactor,' in 
a moment of negligence, forgot to make Odysseus give his 
authority. Cleariy his common sense was his authority. 
The poet is bkmied where a character gives his authority, 
and also when he does not Odysseus was a hero, not a 
commentator. Moreover, he learned later from Circe (x. 
331) that Hermes had foretold to her his coming, and the 
shrewdness for which Athene praises him enabled him to 
combine his information. Then it is to Kirchhoff a very 
suspicious circumstance that Odysseus knows the name 
of the Laestrygonian fountain, Artacia, where his men par- 
leyed with the Laestrygonian woman. A bard might know 
it, but how could a hero ? There are other criticisms of 
a similar weight and obviousness, which all tend to show 
that book x., much of xi., and xii. are late patchwork in 
their present form. But, even if we admit that they were 
once narrated by the poet, not the hero, the Odyssey never 
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could have existed without the adventures which they con- 
tain. Without the Lasstrygonians how can we get rid of 
the most of Odysseus's ships and companions? Without 
the cattle of the Sun how can we deprive him of the ship 
which was left, and of his remaining comrades ? Without 
Circe how is he to reach Hades and hear the essential 
prophecies ? It is necessary that he should arrive in Ithaca 
alone ; the plot and interest demand it. The end is achieved 
by the aid of books which, in their present or an older 
form, must always have belonged to the epic. 

As we are now concerned with these deathless ladies, 
Circe and Calypso, we may examine critical opinions as to 
their connection with the Odyssey. Wilamowitz * has prac- 
tically destroyed the authority of book i., where Athene 
tells us all about Calypso, how she is the daughter of the 
wizard Atlas, and dweUs in an isle, the navel of the deep. 
What book i. and other books and passages wrought by the 
botcher say *is not evidence,' we can only get evidence 
about Calypso from book v. This only is genuine. The 
author of book v. practically created the part of Calypso, 
* The Concealer.' When he ceases, the Concealer falls back 
into concealment. Calypso is a creature of fiction^ artistic 
fiction ; Circe, the daughter of the Sun, is a child of real 
saga^ ancient popular legend. Though the circumstances 
of the two ladies are very dissimilar, it is inconceivable that 
the two are not essentially identical, that one of them is not 
modelled after the other. Now, Calypso, a thing of fiction^ 
is the later ; Circe the earlier. There was a time when 
legend knew of Odysseus's residence with Circe, but did 
not know of his stay with Calypso. Yet, astonishing as it 
seems, our Circe, in the poem as it stands, borrows from 
our Calypso, not our Calypso from our Circe. The process 
appears to be of this sort :— 

» Op, cit 1 1 5- 1 29. 
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1. Circe is known to saga. 

2. Calypso is based by an independent poet on Ciite, 
in saga. 

5. That poet's Calypso is followed by the poet who did 
the books on Circe in our extant Odyssey. 

These brilliant combinations are thus justified. In book 
xil 312, Odysseus has landed, against his will, on Thrinada, 
where pasture the sacred cattle of the Sun. * And when it 
was the third watch of the night, and the stars had crossed 
the zenith, Ze\iSj the cloud-gatherer, roused against our 
company an angry wind, with wondrous tempest, and 
shrouded in clouds, land and sea alike, and from heaven sped 
down the Night, ^ As it was night already, how could N^ht 
speed down from heaven ? We may answer that Night dwell- 
ing in heaven, draws nearer earth as it grows darker and 
denser, when the stars are obliterated by cloud. The 
passage, too, is a frequent formula, descriptive of storm. 
But Wilamowitz discerns that, when it is night already, night 
cannot speed down from heaven. Consequently, this 
passage in book xiL is borrowed, and idiotically borrowed, 
from some place where it had a proper meaning. Now, 
xii. 314, 315, is identical with ix. 67, 68, and we may com- 
pare V. 293, 294. Therefore, xii. is borrowed from those 
earlier passages. Book xiL here also contains a false 
i^olicism, a sign of late date. This, and a comparison of 
the oaths exacted from Calypso in book v., and Circe, in 
l)ook X., proves books x, and xii. to be borrowed from 
book v., where Calypso appears, and therefore * our ' Circe 
is later than, and modelled on * our ' Cal^-pso. Kirchhoff 
errs when he adopts the opposite view, that Circe herself is 
later than Cal)'pso, and not an original figure of the saga, 
but a copy of Medea in the Argonautic legend. We 
possess Calypso in the original shape ; our Circe reaches us 
in a later than her original form. As Calypso, however, is 
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a thing of fiction, not of saga, and had in the saga no place 
at first, it is plain that when Odysseus was wrecked, after the 
misdeeds in Thrinacia, he could not go to Calypso, but 
went straight to Phaeacia. There was no Calypso's isle for 
him to go to, she was not yet in existence. In xix. 273- 
280, Odysseus, disguised as a beggar, is telling a mixture 
of truth and falsehood to Penelope. There he omits 
Calypso, and says that Odysseus, after the wreck off 
Thrinacia, came to Phaeacia, * on the keel of the ship.'. In 
the twenty-third book, however, recapitulating the story of 
his adventures to his wife, he speaks of Calypso. The whole 
tale of Calypso was thus originally a distinct poem, by no 
mean poet, and, later, it was thrust into its present place 
in the course of compilation and redaction and general 
botching. The piece is beautiful, but it is not Volkspoesie, 

None of the epic, to our mind, is Volkspoesie, So this 
distinction of Wilamowitz's does not appeal to us. 

He decides that Leucothea, the lady of the sea, who 
lends Odysseus her veil, is a figure of the Ionian Asiatic 
coast She is daughter of Ino, daughter of Cadmus. Now, 
Cadmus is probably connected with Miletus. Miletus, 
according to Stephanus, was once called Calypso's isle, a 
statement possibly derived from Philo of Bybfus. All this 
is very vague, but it is an example of the arguments in 
fovour of the Ionic and Asiatic origin of much of the 
Odyssey. 

We have already examined another instance of this per- 
sistent endeavour to make the Odyssey late — the arguments 
of KirchhofT founded on the mention of the fountain 
Artacia. Yet another effort is made by KirchhofT. 

In a long excursus (iv.) based on two texts in the 
Odyssey, passages in Eustathius and a number of 
scholia and Hesiodic fragments, he attempts to bring the 
date of the completion of the poem down to the fiftieth 
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Olmpiadv snd bdov tibc age of Fiii^jiiimoii of^ C^vest^ 
aboai 570 BX. Ir is impawBhte to gtie a ntiMWMry hoe of 



In Odfucf zvL I cS« tD be bric^ 
logj of OdisKus's fiunjlv; m which it 
hsne ooif one soo. Airrwitm bcgstt Laerte% who btpt 
Od|iieot, who bc^tt Tekmachasv aad Tdamcfaoiy sfs 
EmtattfanB^ jccofdmg to Hcsiody begtt PcneptolB^ bf 
PoijcsHte^ foou g m danghnrr of Notor. Nov, she is cnir 
■ i eiiti o ti f ri in the Odymtj tn ni 464, where sbe fantfaes 
Tdamchos in jcscutdince with Homenc f itvnwi. On ttas 
line some genealogist obviomlf based a theory of an ffidt 
amoor between Tricmarhos and die d iiightei of Idk host, 
the sister of his friend. It is p e ifeul f plain that Hcsiod 
is bter than Homer, kx he geogi ap hicaPy localiKd die 
trffff^ of adventmcs which Homer p la ced in wtttfcfwwiii 
seas.> Yet iuichboiraigiies that die scMadledHesiod did 
not know our Odjssey as it stmds (to. $4% ior in dot 
pasmge the King and Queen of Fhacada are said to be 
derived from the sune ancestors^ 



Naosithoos begat Rhesenor and Alrinnn% Arete was the 
daoghter of Rhexenor, and Aldnous married her, his niece. 
Now, the scholiast on viL 54 says that Heaod, in a lost 
passage, supposed Alcinous and Arete to be brother and 
sister. Therefore, in KirchhoflTs theory, Hesiod did not 
know the genealogy by which Homer makes the pair mide 
and niece. Of course, if the passage is later than Hesiod, be- 
cause he did not know it, it is just as easOy maintained that 
the passage is earlier than Hesiod, because to the Odyssey 
Hesiod is unknown. But Kirchhoff argues that this part of 
the Odyssey did not exist when the Hesiodic genealogy 

* Strabo, L 23. See Ktrchlio6^ p. 319. 
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mentioned by the scholiast was constructed. We might also 
i^ply that the Hesiodic genealogist was careless and mis- 
understood the Homeric phrase ' from the same parents/ or 
that he followed a tradition according to which Phseacian 
marriages of brother and sister were permitted, as in 
Egypt, among the Incas, and on the isle of i£olus.' But, 
if the latest form of the Odyssey containing the genealogy 
of Alcinous be later than the scholiast's Hesiod, it is also, 
Kirchhoff reckons, later than the Greek colonisation of 
Cyrene in the thirty-seventh Olympiad, for Hesiod is 
said to have poetised the facts of that settlement This 
will place the Hesiodic Eoa about the fiftieth Olympiad, 
and later than that must be the Odyssey as it stands. 
Further, Kirchhoff supplies from Hesiod hints of lo's 
wanderings in the far North and in Egypt. Now this 
expansion of the lo saga must, he thinks, be later than the 
opening of Egypt to the Greeks under Psammetichus. 
But, we answer, recent investigations go to prove that 
Greece had a very ancient and familiar acquaintance with 
Egypt, and thus we are not at all forced to conclude that 
Egyptian elements in old Greek myth are as late as 
Psammetichus and the thirtieth, or even fiftieth, Olympiad. 
Other arguments, based on the contradictory fragments of 
tradition or invention, about sons of Odysseus by Circe, 
Calypso, and other mistresses, are founded on the sand. 
The authorities concerning the amour of Telemachus 
with Nausicaa, whence sprang Perseptolis, about the sons 
of Odysseus by Circe and Calypso, and so forth, are incon- 
sistent with each other, and are puerile trash. It is mani* 
fest that the author of the Odyssey never dreamed of any 
such children. His hero says no farewell to them, never 
thinks of, never mentions them. In all this matter, down 
to the absurd Teiegonia of EUigammon of Cyrene, in which 

* Odyssey, x. 7. 
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one son of Odysseus marries his iuher's wife, uid anocfaer 
son maziies his Either s mistress, we are obrionsl j deahiig 
with a lamiliar litenry phenomenon, *the Cyclic mania.' 
Given a good and popular epic, later ages wish to continae 
it, to know what became of aU the chaxacters, to trace thdr 
descendants, to coimect them with heroic genealogies. 
Hence arose in France the hitacAamsemsde^tsttj based on the 
<M original poems. The Greeks had the same tmame tjc&^ue^ 
and they poisoed the fortunes of Odysseus and his house 
till they landed in the absurdities of the TeJegonia. In the 
nature of things, and in the normal evolution of literature, all 
this work must be much later than the epics themselves. But 
Kirchhoff argues that the tasteless Eugammon was earlier 
than the Bearbeiief^s conclusion of our Odyssey. For in the 
summary of his poem, the TeUgonia, given by Produs, he 
is said to start from the Burying of the Wooers. Now, some 
of them are reported in our Odyssey to have been buried 
(xxiv. 4 1 7), therefore Eugammon did not know our Od3rssey ; 
had he known it, he would not have described the burial of 
the wooers, a thing already done. We are aiguing in the dark, 
as we have not Eugammon's work, but it is likely that, instead 
of merely saying, ' the wooers were buried,' as the Od}-ssey 
does, he drew a fiill picture of their obsequies on the model 
of the funeral of Patroclus. The Tekgpnia^ in foct, as Mr. 
Monro says, reveals the wish to find a place for the genea- 
logies of various families that claimed descent from Odysseus, 
whom Eugammon therefore obliged to marry a Thesprotian 
queen, Callidice. This does not demonstrate it to be later 
than our form of the Od>'ssey, but it does prove it to be 
animated by motives which, to our form of the Odyssey, 
are utterly unknown.' The Kirchhoffian argument — that 
because Eugammon is reported to have described the 
burial of the wooers, while in our Odyssey the burial of 

» /. H, S, 1884. 
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some, not all of them, is incidentally mentioned, not 
described, therefore Eugammon did not know our Odyssey, 
which thus is later than his date — proves nothing but 
KirchhoflPs vehement desire to make the Odyssey a late 
poem at any hazard. The critical temptation to bring down 
the date of any work of art is almost as prevalent as the 
common antiquarian desire to thrust back the date into 
remote ages. 



CHAPTER Xn 

ATTMMFn TO MSLOCATB THS OOfSSBV 

Thb porpoie of WDamowitzlCodlendodr and Other modeiB 
Clitics if to discngige theTarions Hfmmts of UieOdfaey 
at it stands. Bat are there reaOj dementi of Tarioas date% 
and hf ▼arious anthers? WHamowitz canses die whole 
edifice to £dl to pieces, fint by withdrawing die ^ *|i < nfti CTi 
(bookL) — whidiheblamesbecanaeit£ran ezpositioQ — and 
then bj strildng oat the/iriKAcf«^ bccaose they are/BiKter& 
Every kxig poem has necessarily diis cement or mortar and 
Junction of plot The critic g^ rid of it (pi 66X and then 
asks us to mark how the stones £dl in ruin, when 'den Kitt 
schlagen wir weg'— when we knock away the nxMrtar. Bot 
even if the epic be by one early hand, it will still oontain 
moitaTy still possess jufutune^ and, when these are removed, 
the structure will perish, just as it perishes if the cement 
picked out be modem. For example, if we take Martmum^ 
we find the mortar to be highly suspidous. We are intro- 
duced to Marmion — a noble, brave, and open-handed knight 
— going on a king's errand into Scotland. He is guided hj 
a palmer from tl^ Holy Land, a man of pallid cheek and 
wasted form. This palmer the knight does not recognise, 
though within the last three years they have met as rivals 
for a lady's hand, and as mortal enemies. We are not told 
that either age or Athene had transformed the palmer. He 
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had not been out of his enemy's ken for twenty years, as 
Odysseus had been out of his wife's. Yet he is never sus- 
pected by Marmion. As they travel, the knight hears a 
legend of an elfin warrior who haunts a neighbouring plain. 
He rides out to encounter him, and is overthrown — by the 
wan and wasted palmer, who takes the place of the 
spectre ! Now, not long before, in a trial of battle, 
Marmion had vanquished this man, when in full health 
and vigour. The statement of the palmer's success, when 
wasted to a shadow, over an enemy who had defeated him 
when in perfect health, is absurd, and clearly unworthy of 
the original Dichter, Finally, Marmion is proved to be a 
forger, who had placed false letters among the palmer's 
papers, that he might ruin his rival, and win the hand of 
the lady. Who enabled him thus to secure his marriage ? 
Why, his own jealous mistress, a girl of furious passions, 
who carried and inserted the forged letters, all that she 
might lose her lover, and win for him his bride I This is 
deariy a mere tissue of contradictions, interpolations, and 
FHck'Foesie. A brave and generous man does not stoop to 
forgery. A jealous mistress does not forward her lover's 
marriage. A man who is a mere shadow of himself cannot 
overthrow in battle a knight who had easily conquered him 
when in full vigour. Yet, if we pick out this cement of the 
plot, regarding it as work of a late and incompetent botcher, 
Marmion falls to pieces, and no longer exists, except as a 
mass of lays (one of them spurious) and episodes. In the 
same way, when the removal of the cement leaves the 
Odyssey in ruins, it does not follow that the cement is 
the modem addition of a late builder. 

We have seen some of the arguments by dint of which 
Wilamowitz gets rid of the exposition of the Odyssey of 
book i. We may now examine his success in picking out 
its cement from the whole edifice. 

u 2 
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The eighteenth book is (disr^arding the episode of 
Penelope) a consistent fragment of old and original poetry. 
Book xvii. was composed to lead up to book xix., and knit 
it up with xviii. Book xx. contains a bad imitation of 
book xviii. In book xix. the first fifty verses, in which 
Odysseus and Telemachus hide the weapons that hung in 
the hall, is a stopgap, and, in book xx., another stopgap 
runs from line 122 to line 384. It serves to unite xix. with 
XXL and xxiL In this passage Odysseus promises the neat- 
herd that he shall see the wooers slain instantly, and 
Theoclymenus, in a famous piece, beholds the shroud, 
ominous of death, around their bodies. These lines are by 
the botcher. 

Among proofs of these discoveries of stopgaps and 
patches we find that Melantho, the insolent maid (xix. 65), 
reviles Odysseus again. This shows connection with xviii., 
where she had already insulted him. Penelope rebukes 
Melantho, ' Thy great sin is not hidden from me, and thy 
blood shall be on thy head for the same. For thou knewest 
right well that I was minded to ask the stranger in my halls 
for tidings of my lord.* 

This refers to xvii.. 528, where Penelope sent for the 
b^gar, who was Odysseus in disguise. 'But this is not 
original * (p. 50). 

The reference of Penelope, Wilamowitz thinks, is, not to 
Melantho's present rudeness, but to her revealing the secret 
of the unwoven web (xix. 154), and to her amour with 
Eurymachus (xviii. 325). This is clearly a case of * working 
over,' and re-touching, the reference to book xviL, and to 
Penelope's sending for Odysseus there, being dragged ia 
All this, then, is the work of the author of book xvii. No 
doubt, it is, as the author of book xviL is the author of all, 
or nearly all, the Odyssey, in our opinion. Penelope means 
that Melantho's insolence is of a piece with all her conduct 
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Odysseus now tells Penelope a feigned tale. He gives himself 
out for a Cretan, who had seen the hero in Crete, on his way 
to Troy. He himself has been in Thesprotia, where he heard 
that Odysseus had been wrecked in Phseacia. The hero is 
now paying visits and receiving presents ; he is also con- 
sulting the oracle at Dodona as to whether he should return 
secretly or openly. ' In this same year shall Odysseus come 
hither, as the old moon wanes and the new is born.' 
Penelope disbelieves him, but offers hospitality. He says 
he would like some loyal old wife to wash his feet, not one 
of the insolent maids.' Odysseus now sat aloof from the 
hearth where Penelope was, and, as the old £ur>'cleia poured 
out water, it misgave him that she would remember and 
recognise a scar on his thigh, made by a boar's tusk in his 
youth. He therefore turned away his face into the shadow, 
but she did know the scar, and he only stopped her 
joyful exclamation by nearly throttling her (xix. 385-502). 

In all this fable told by the hero, Kirchhoff and Niese 
see proofs that Odysseus, in an original saga, went to 
Scheria after his ship was wrecked and his comrades lost, 
with no tarrying for seven years in Calypso's isle. It is 
plain that, if this really was so in the original, the whole 
character of Telemachus must be omitted. He is a very 
young man in the poem as it stands — say twenty-one^ — 
Odysseus having been absent twenty years. If there is no 
stay of seven years in Calypso's isle, Telemachus would be 
but fourteen on the hero's return. Now, the wooers did 
not b^in their misconduct till three years, or four years, 
before Odysseus's return, as the poem stands. Therefore, 
if there were no detention in Calypso's isle, we have no 
Telemachus, who would be only a boy, and, probably, no 

* In the wanderings of Prince Charles in disguise, a Highland 
maid, who had washed his companion, declined to do so for bimv 
' Why should she wash a Lowland body ? ' she asked. 
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wooers. The references to Thesprotia in Odysseus's feigned 
tale testify, it is urged, to a form of the poem in idndi 
he actually did tarry in Thesprotia, a form employed by 
Eugammon. Kirchhoff thinks the gathering of gifts a 
* pitiful' late invention; it really was part of Homeric 
manners. It is decided that xiv., where Odysseus tells a 
feigned tale, is borrowed from xix. The assumption thit 
all repeated lines and all similar passages are ' borrowed,' 
and that a German can tell which oi them is the earlier and 
original, which the late copy, grows tedious. 

To come to higher things. Odysseus, Wilamowitz arguei^ 
tells Penelope in veiled language that he is already here, as 
he is to come 'when the old moon wanes and the new is botn,' 
that is, on Apollo's festival, which is held next day (ziil 
305-6). She disbelieves, 'she does not understand, and be 
tfiinks of another plan ' (Ifom. Unterstuh, 54), and selects 
Eurydeia to wash his feet, as she will know the scar and will 
reveal him. To be sure, as the poem stands, he is most 
anxious notXo be revealed, and (xix. 390) he suddenly remem- 
bers the danger of her recognising the scar. All this is the 
result, we are to believe, of editing and compilation. In the 
original, Odysseus meant to be recognised, it was part of his 
plan, and he actually was recognised in the original, accord- 
ing to Wilamowitz. Therefore book xix., after 476, is pait 
of the botcher's work, according to the inspired Wilamowitz 
Moellendorff, for here Odysseus nearly strangles Eurydeia, 
and threatens her with death if she announces her discovery. 
He asked her to wash him, in the hypothetical original, ex- 
pressly that she might recognise him. As the poem stands, 
he spoke in hatred of the insolent maids, who must not touch 
his body, and he forgot all about the scar. But here starts 
up a fresh difficulty, with a fresh discovery. In book xiii 
430, when Odysseus had landed in Ithaca, Athene disguised 
him so that he might not be recognised. ' She touched him 
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with her wand : his fair fiesh she withered on his supple limbs, 
and made waste his yellow hair from off his head, and over 
all his limbs she cast the skin of an old man, and dimmed 
his two eyes, erewhile so iJEur, and changed his raiment to 
a vile wrap and a doublet ' (xiii. 430-435). 

Now, on this passage in book xiii. hangs a library of 
German criticism. In xiiL Odysseus is transformed by 
Athene. In xix., where Eurycleia washes him, he is not 
transformed, because he still has his old scar that he won 
in his youth. Therefore book xix., where he has the scar, 
is not by the poets of xiii., xvi., where he is transformed. 
As KirchhofT puts it, the person who laboured to make a 
whole out of the action of the first and second halves of the 
Odyssey, and invented books xiii. and xvL (the places where 
the magical transformation occurs) borrowed an old account 
of the scene of recognition in book xxiii., without noticing 
the contradiction between that and his own invention. ^ He 
clung so loosely to his own motive that he quite forgot to 
retransform the hero into his proper shape at the end of his 
work. He forgot nothing of the kind : see book xxiii 156, 
157, where Athene restores and embellishes the hero. But 
then this passage is an interpolation even later than the 
work of the Btarbdter I * 

This is a very convenient way of arguing, but it does 
not avail 

By aid of this, wonderful * criterion,' the transformation 
or lack of transformation of Odysseus, KirchhofT and 
Wilamowitz and others are enabled to tatter the later books 
and ascribe them to different authors and redactors. 

This kind of criticism is called 'ingenious' even by 
writers who disagree with, the conclusions drawn. To us 
the ingenuity seems perverted. We are never told by Homer 
that Athene turned Odysseus into a different man, with 

> Kirchhoff, pp. 531, 539. 
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different tissues. She aged him metdy; she 'widiend 
the £ur flesh on his supple limbs ' ; shepiodncxd theefiiscti 
of many years — temporarily and for a given poipose. It is 
not as when, in £ury tales, a witch or wizard fiarwfonas 
a person into an animaL Even then, the wound infticffd 
on the woman changed into a hare or a bird (as in Sooldi 
tales, and tales of North American races ccdiected by 
Lafitauy the old missionary) reappears on the reassamed 
body of the human being. Natundly, then, a scar on 
a fair limb remains a scar on the same limb when withered 
either by age or magia We all know that the scar of a 
wound received in childhood remains marked till old age 
withers and death seizes a man. Now, as Athene merely 
aged Odyneos in outward seeming; necessarfly the acv 
stayed where it was, and we have not to dowithadiflRerenoe 
of authorship, demonstrated by the persistence of the scar, 
after the so-called ' transformation.' Yet, even if the trans- 
formation had been radical and complete — say, into the 
shape of a beast — according to popular bdie( the only 
evidence attainable, the scar would still mark die new body. 
But a great part of Kirchhoff's and of Wilamowitz's criti- 
cism turns on their inability or unwillingness to understand 
a plain statement This is their ' ingenuity.' ' Kirchhoff 
displays his in the first excursus to the second half of the 
Odyssey (p. 538). To KirchhofT it seems that magic and 
transformation come late into fable, that natural causes are 
allowed to work in earlier poetry. Thus Odysseus, in the 

' The change from youth, or middle age rather, to eld, is made 
again in book xvi* : that Odysseus may reveal himself to Telemachus, 
Athene restores his appearance, and Telemachus exclaims that only a 
g(Kl could make a man young or old at wilL Before the swine-herd 
returns to the pair, Athene makes Odysseus 'an old man agaio* 
(xvi. 457), * lest the swine-herd should know him.* Finally, she 
restores his beauty (xxiii. 157), after the massacre of the wooers, and 
before the recognition by Penelope. 
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old story, was rendered unrecognisable by age and trouble^ 
in the later poem by art magic. To say this is to reverse 
the order of the development of fancy, and to prove Tom 
Jones earlier in order of evolution than the oldest Mdrchen, 

According to Kirchhoff, the old story persists where 
Eurycleia recognises the scar, and in book xxiv. (usually re- 
garded as very late), where Laertes doubts whether Odysseus 
be indeed his son, and Odysseus demonstrates his identity 
by the proof of the scar, and by mentioning circumstances 
only known to himself and Laertes. As has been said, the 
scar would persist, though by magic Odysseus were alter- 
nately made young and old, man and beast. Yet Kirchhoff 
detects two wholly separate currents in the second half of 
the Odyssey — one early, in which years and wars have 
naturally changed Odysseus ; one late, in which Athene 
has magically transformed him. This is the higher criticism. 
Here is ' the invaluable criterium.' 

To return to Wilamowitz. Niese, he finds, agrees that 
Penelope did recognise Odysseus after the scene of the scar,, 
when Odysseus, as Wilamowitz holds, meant to be recog- 
nised. But Niese thinks that this originally ended all ; the 
wooers went quietly home — ihey did not try to cut the 
throat of the lonely Odysseus. He let them go home ; he 
did not revenge their insults to his house. There was no 
bloodshed. But Wilamowitz cannot go to these lengths. 
Niese believes that there was originally no Telemachus. 
Wilamowitz (p. 56) very learnedly proves from Greek laws 
of inheritance that there must have been a Telemachus. 
'Suppose there is no Telemachus, what becomes of the 
heritage of Odysseus ? ' A^hildless wife is not heir to her 
lord's possessions. ' An Odyssey without a Telemachus b 
inconceivable.' 

Moreover, 'recognitions,' it is said, are 'a fine moral 
motive, and rehtively late.' Massacres and revenges are 
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relatively early. The * moral tragedy is younger than the 
mythical tragedy.' The massacre d; the wooers, not the 
recognition^ is the real end and aim. 

As a matter of &ct, the widespread popular tale of the 
* Returned Husband ' does end with the recognition, but k 
is only one of the many Marcken which make up the stuff 
of the Odyssey, and we do not know how eariy the slajong 
of the wooers became an element of the legend on idiich 
the poet worked. Wilamowitz insists, and rightly, that in 
the epic the wooers cannot be allowed to slink home 10 
safety ; for them the ends of death, the shafts of sorrow aie 
prqwred. Thus, *eren Shadwell deviates into sense,' and 
Wilamowitz maintains that Niese's Odyssey is 'a mere 
parody of Homer.' 

He next determines that, after Pendope recognised 
Odysseus by the scar (as he supposes she did), she and the 
hero arranged the affiur of the trial oi the bow, and the 
massacre. Proof of this he finds in xxiv. 167, where one 
of the slain wooers in Hades says that Odysseus, in his 
cunning, made Penelope offer the trial of the bow. This 
is a mere inference on the part of the g^ost, wbo knows 
nothing of the matter.^ 

The criticism advances on the £uniliar lines. A» tfie 
poem stands, Penelope has not observed the scene of the 
foot-washing. All the passage which tells how Odysseus got 
the wound from the boar's tusk is omitted by the critic 
When Penelope awakes from her apathy, she speaks of her 
sorrows, compares her heart to the heart of the nightingale^ 
daughter of Pandareus, debates whether she shall relieve 
Telemachus by marrying, tells a dream about her geese, 
and asks for the interpretation. Odysseus interprets it of 
the death of the wooers. Penelope says some dreams are 

' A late and corrupt tale in Hyginus (126) is supposed by Will* 
mowitz to confirm his opinion. 
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true, through the gate of horn, some false, through the 
ivory gate. To-morrow sb^ will choose the man who can 
draw and shoot with the bow of Odysseus. The beggar 
says that Odysseus will return before the wooers can string 
the bow. Penelope goes to bed. All this (476-604) is 
JFlick'Paesie. Then (xx.) Odysseus lies down in the outer 
gallery. Seeing the maids come out, he is moved to slay 
them, but bids his heart endure, as it endured in the 
Cyclops' cave. Athene encourages him by promise of her 
aid. He sleeps. Penelope wakens, wishes the winds 
could carry her away, like the daughters of Pandareus. 
She has dreamed that her lord lay beside her. Odysseus 
wakes, hears her weeping, prays for an omen. It is given 
by the voice of the old woman grinding at the mill, who 
prays that the wooers ' may now sup their last' Clearly 
Odysseus must hence learn that this is their latest supper — 
this the day of vengeance. Telemachus arises, the house 
is swept, the swine-herd brings hogs, the goat-herd insults 
Odysseus, the neat-herd welcomes the beggar. Odysseus 
promises that this is the day of revenge. ' While thou art 
still in this place Odysseus shall come home, and thou 
shalt see the slaying of the wooers ' (xx. 232, 233). The 
wooers enter. Telemachus purposely calls Od3rs8eus up to 
sit beside him by the threshold of stone, in the inmost 
part of the halL Ctcsippus throws an ox's foot at Odysseus. 
Telemachus chides him. The second-sighted man arises ; 
he sees the shroud swathed about the wooers' heads, a sign 
of instant death. He flies from the hall (xx. 356). The 
wboers are 'fey,' and laugh with alien lips. Their last* 
least gracious meal is placed before them. 

To all this passage it is objected that Penelope's speech 
about the nightingale is perverted and interpolated Her 
dream about the geese (which greatly resembles many 
dreams in the Icelandic sagas, the interpretation also being 
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fafniltar in the sagas) has a paiaOd in an ominous htd m 
XT. 160. where an eagle steals a goose of Hden'sj, in Sparta. 
The poet here has imitated and spoiled that scene in the 
TekmacktA, Penelope then sa js she will set forth the bov 
and the trial of the bow, and wed the winner. Therefoie 
the enoouragenaents of the beggar have had no effect on her. 

This, we reply, is natural ; it has often been stated that 
she is utterly incredulous of Odysseus's return, and heed- 
less of the encouragements ofiered by wanderers. Sie 
likes the beggar, but does not bdieve him ; her hope is 
brc^ceiL The usual charges of repetition in details, and 
therefore of borrowing, are made. A great blot is that 
Odysseus ' does not know,' in book xz., that the day has 
come for him to slay the wooers, nor that the axes are to 
be exhibited, and the trial of the bow prodaimed. There is 
nothing in this. We have quoted the passages where^ 
answered by the omen of the woman's prayer, Odysseus 
teUs the neat-herd that the wooers are instantly to diei 
His £uth only needed divine confirmaticxi, which it recdved 
in thunder from heaven and the voice of the womaru The 
botcher, we are told, destroyed the recognition by Pendope 
where it originally stood in xix. 476, that he might bring m 
the insult of Ctesippus, the second-sight of Theoclymenusi 
and so forth. He also composed xv. 3 1 -i 65, where Theody- 
menus is introduced to the house. We could pardon him a 
great deal — even book i. — for the sake of the soothsaying of 
Theoclymenus. And thus the cement is picked out, and 
the botcher is exposed in his naked hideousness, and bits of 
* old poetry ' (the pieces which Wilamowitz happens to 
prefer) are rescued from the general ruin of the epic. 

This discovery of old lays, or ballads, interwoven by one 
or other of the many compilers who had hands in stitching 
together the Odyssey, is a fascinating task. Let us examine 
a portion of KirchholTs work, in which he recognises, but 
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does not profess to be able to disengage, an old ballad 
now blended in the account of the Slaying of the Wooers 
(xvi.-xxii.). In the sixteenth book, when Odysseus has 
been recognised by his son, and when they are planning 
the massacre of the wooers, the following passage occurs. 
Odysseus bids his son go home, he himself will follow in 
disguise, the wooers will shamefully handle him. Tele- 
machus must endure this spectacle ; they will not listen to 
his remonstrances, for the day of their doom is at hand. 
Then comes this remark : * Yet another thing will I tell 
thee, and do thou ponder it in thy heart When Athene, 
of deep counsel, shall put it into my heart, I will nod to 
thee with my head, and do thou note it, and carry away all 
thy weapons of war that lie in the halls, and lay them down 
every one in the secret place of the lofty chamber.' 

* And when,' the hero goes on, * the wooers miss them 
and ask thee concerning them, thou shalt beguile them with 
soft words saying : " Out of the smoke have I laid them by, 
since they are no longer like those that Odysseus left behind 
him of old when he went to Troy, but they are wholly 
marred, so mightily hath passed on them the vapour of fire. 
Moreover, Cronion hath put into my heart this other and 
greater care, that perchance when ye are heated with wine, 
ye may set a quarrel you between, and wound one the other 
and thereby shame the feast and the wooing, for iron of itself 
draws a man thereto." But for us twain alone leave two 
swords and two spears and two shields of oxhide to grasps 
that we may rush upon the arms and seize them ' (xvL 280- 
297). 

Nothing can be clearer than the purport of this advice. 
In Homeric halls, as in those of heroic Iceland, weapons 
were arranged, probably in trophies, along the wall. Odysseus 

* ^f futx^ ^\ov $a\iftow — obvioDsly the chief's strong room. 
Similar chambers occar in Icelandic sagas. 
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an unearthly light ^ As Odysseus says in answer to Tele- 
machus, *This is the wont of the gods that' hold Olympus.' 
Odysseus remains in the hall, Telemachus goes to his 
chamber ' by the light of the flaming torches,' whether he 
bore them himself, or whether the maids were now per- 
mitted to accompany him, as the work was done. 

We now pass to book xxii. Odysseus has achieved the 
adventure of the bow, has leaped on the high threshold, 
and has shot Antinous. 'Then the wooers raised a 
clamour through the halls when they saw the man fallen, 
and they leaped from their hi^h seats, as men stirred by 
fear, all through the hall, peering everywhere along the 
well-builded walls, and nowhere was there a shield or mighty 
sword to lay hold on' (xxii. 21-25). Consequently they 
are obliged to set on with tables for shields, and using the 
swords they happen to be wearing. Telemachus has a 
spear, however, for (xxii. 92) he slays with it Amphinomus. 
But he dares not pluck the spear from the body, so he 
proposes to go to the chamber {O^Xa/w^ as in zvi.) 
where his weapons were lying (xxiL 109) and fetch shields, 
spears, and helmets for himself, his &ther, the neat-herd, 
and the swine-herd. This he does (xxiL 1 10-125), <^* 
ddentally leaving the chamber door open ; his party arm 
themselves, and Odysseus, having emptied his quiver, grasps 
two lances. 

In aU this the reader perceives that Odysseus has not 
exactly carried out the plan he sketched in book xvL He 
has not reserved spears (or not more than one apparently), 
swords, and shields for himself and Telemachus. The 
wooers have asked no questions about the removal of the 
weapons because they never noticed the removal, being 

' Compare Rink*t Tales and TVaditions of the Eskimo^ p. 61, with 
note in the Li^ of the Lasi Mimirgl to the ballad of RosabeOe ; and 
Theocritus, Idyll of Heracles and the Serpents (xxiv.). 
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r of ^t d vidi the bov, till tiie need for anvs aiose. Tbe 
anaoDTT i^iX mf mt) ^ meaikxxd in xvL ; in xix. Odjacin 
onhrnjs that the weapons cHBt be cnried 'vitfain.' Tbese 
jie ^ery we^[fatT oonsKlciatioos ! Be it alsD rcmaikfid dttS^ 
as Trifmarfww forgot to lock tfaedoorof tbecfaaunbci; when 

to Fcacfa it by some passage not vdl mdeiatood, and to 
faring anns for the wooers^ He goes to the arong rhawibnr, 
'for methinks it is in that room and novfaeie other dut 
Od3rKeis and his renowned son laid by the anus.' 

To an this part of the tale Kirddioffdevotes an CBiiimB 
of thirtj-feven dkjs^ printed pages^ He decides^ oo the 
groand of disaepanries, borrowed Imes^ and so fordi, thit 
*the scene in book xvL is the original work of the composer 
of this last part of the poem ; the nanative in book xziL 
(the battle with the wooers) bdongs in essentials to the 
statement of some older ballad, which cannot, howefci; 
now be restored in its ordinal shape.' That undertaking 
would be fruitless. Probably — as we have not a dured of 
evidence about the nature of detached heroic Greek lays 
or baUads. Finally^ the author of zvL 3-52 (the removal of 
the arms by Odysseus and his son) is not the maker of the 
present coimection of the poem. 

These are very wide and very minute conclusions to 
draw from the evidence before us. The evidence gives ns 
a sketch of an excellent and necessary plan, which, except 
in one small detail, is carried out as far as it is within the 
power of Odysseus and Telemachus. They caimot make 
the wooers ask the question, the answer to which, if it is 
asked, they have prepared. It was not necessary for 
Odysseus, as he had proposed, to signal Telemachus by a 
nod ; he had a chance of speaking openly to him. Croiset ' 
avers that in xvi. 287 Odysseus contemplates removing the 

' ffist, de la Lit. Gruque, L 313, note. 
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arms before the eyes of the wooers. His words, * when the 
wooers miss them,' indicate the opi5osite. They apparently 
did not reserve shields for themselves : 

The best laid plans o' men and mice 
Gang ait ajee. 

But if this were so great a blunder, the redactor, or 
BearbtitcTy or Flick-Poet^ might easily have corrected it 

The removal of the weapons (xix. 3-52) is denied to be 
original or genuine. What has Pallas Athene to do there 
with her light ? The father and- son might very well have 
carried their own candles. The purpose of the goddess, we 
reply, with Kammer, was to encourage the hero by her 
presence. Moreover, xvi. 282-294 (Odysseus's advice 
about hiding the arms and excusing their absence) is clearly 
connected with and dependent on xix. 4-12. The repeated 
passage, Kirchhoff holds, is by some one who knew the 
original ; not necessarily can the converse be stated. In 
this case, the original passage is the earlier in occurrence — 
namely, that in book xvi. The second passage (xix. 10) 
has 

mp6% V %m ffol T^c fiuCop M ^pwlw HfifiaXt M/utp, 

whereas, in xvi. 291, we read 

The first passage runs, 'Cronion hath put it in my 
heart,' the second passage has, ' some god hath put 
it in my heart.' Now c/i/3aXc cV/^mv is unusual, 
dix€ Kporltiv is customary. The former is vague, 
the latter Is definite. Therefore the lines in xix. 
are expressly altered from their model in xvi., and 
are later and by a different hand. Why all this should 
follow, it is not easy for a puzzled reader to understand. 
Nor are we more persuaded by the remarkable foct that, 
ID xix., Odysseus says, * put the weapons within^ and, in 

X 
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TfLy 'put the weapons in the seatt pbce of the loty 
diamber.' Uliere else bat in the strong chamber Gould he 
safeljT or naturally bestow diem? As he hid mentioned 
the special place the day before, it b not necessary for him 
to repeat that the strong diamber is the best hiding-hole. 
So obviously is it the best hiding-place that Mehmthios 
(xxiL 140) at once guesses that Odysseus has deposited the 
weapons there. But this very guess is a stumbling-block 
to Kirchhofil How could Mdanthius possiMy know where 
the weapons were, and how they had disa^»peared ? If 
he knew, why did he not earlier warn hb friends ? Of 
course, be only made a necessary inference from the fatct 
that the weapons had vanished. A number of grammatical 
objections are urged against the unlucky xix. 3-52 ; these 
we leave to grammarians. The use of the microscope is 
now pushed very far. If the weapons were newly stored 
in the chamber where Penelope kept the bow, the s^t of 
them would startle her very much when she opened the 
chamber (xxi. 8). Of course we know nothing of the size 
or structure of the chamber or of the opportunities for 
concealment within it, while Penelope, intent on something 
else, need not have noticed a few shields and spears more 
or less. This kind of examination would prove every novel 
that ever was written to come from various hands. To 
take the first convenient example— but let me spare the 
emotions of a friend ! Enough that, in a novel where the 
plot turns on the colour of the heroine's hair, the author 
forgets what that colour is. The author has made a slip, 
that is all ; there are not two hands at work. But Homer 
really makes no slip where Penelope does not excite herself 
about the presence of weapons more or less in a phce 
full of all kinds of gear. The ' subtlety ' of Kirchhoff is 
childishly meticulous. We know little about the arrange- 
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ments of an Homeric thalamos^ or store-chamber. In 
xvi. 285 Odysseus proposes to put the weapons 

*in the secret place of the lofty chamber.' In xxii. 180 
that is the very place where the treacherous goat-herd hunts 
for the arms, 

* in the secret place of the chamber.' This, again, as far as 
we can discern, is the very 'chamber in the uttermost part 
of the house * (xxi. 8) whence Penelope brings the bow. Pene- 
lope opened the door by shooting back the bolts (ox^c, 3cxi. 
47). But, when Telemachus brought the gear for Odysseus 
during the fight (xxii. 155), as we saw, he unluckily left the 
door open. Thus, as he says (xxiL 154), it was by his fault 
alone that Melanthius got at the weapons. As far as we 
can understand, there is but one thalamos^ where the 
weapons were placed after being removed from the hall, 
and where the bow was also kept There is thus no con- 
fusion in the narrative, unless we are to suppose that 
Penelope would have been startled by seeing the newly- 
introduced arms in the thaJamos^ and would therefore have 
unconsciously betrayed the whole plot Such a subtlety is 
puerile. Audacity as well as subtlety is necessary to 
Kirchhoff 's ideas. Audacity he displays, by removing the 
lines in xxii. (24, 25), where the wooers look round the hall 
and miss the weapons, as an interpolation (p. 583). Hex« 
the wooers are startled, though they think the shot acci- 
dental, and carry swords. But the Beggar had a Bow ! 
Even line 141 in xxii. must go. Here Melanthius says, 
during the fight, ' Let me bring you armour from the inner 
chamber, that ye may be clothed in hauberks, for methinks 
it is in that room and no other [that Odysseus and his 

X 2 
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renoiroed son laid bf the anns]. The Hne in brackets (znL 
141) must be an interpolation {spaiur dn^kkt^ p. 586). 
The reference to the idiole affiur in the twenty-fourth book 
(165, 166) does not concern us much if that part be indeed 
very late and spurious, as the Alexandrine critics supposed 
In that book the ghost of Amphimedon is tdling the stoiy 
to the ghosts of the heroes of the Trojan war. He sajs thit 
Odysseus had endured much contumely in his own halls, bat 
finally, 'when the sjnrit of Zeus urged him, by die hdp qf 
Tdemachus, he took up aD the goodly weapons and laid dieni 
by in the irmer chamber, and ^ew the bolts.' Thesearethe 
' bolts ' which Penelope undid when she went for the bow, and 
which Telemachus forgot to dose when he fetdied out arms 
for Odysseus, himself and the two thraDs, thereby letting in 
Melanthius. The ghost is tdling his story by dint of infer- 
ence. He is sometimes rig^ sometimes wrong ; his con- 
dition of mind is matter for the Society of Psychical Research. 
What the ghost said is not evideiKe. 

Kirchhoffhas thus had the good fortune and skill to dis- 
cover a separate ballad, apiece ^AfreUDichiung^ an addition 
by a Bearbdter^ and some interpolations, where one sees 
nothing but plain sailing. He does not expect to c(Mi¥inoe 
' Unitarians,' friends of the tmity of the ^ic; and, indeedt 
we are not convinced. Unitarians, if they acknowledge the 
facts (which Kirchhoff greatly misdoubts), will attempt to 
get rid of the contradictions in question by averring that 
Odysseus can modify his plan if he likes, or forget it, or not 
find time for it. And, again, they wiU say that we must 
judge Homer by Homeric aesthetic, not by ours, and so 
forth. But, in truth, we do not particularly trust Kirchhoff 
as an authority on the rules of fictitious composition, either 
in modem or ancient art The story, as it stands in the 
Odyssey, is excellently told, and has as much consisteix^ as 
is desirable. Odysseus sketched a plan: that plan he 
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executed, with a single slip — namely, in neglecting to keep 
defensive and offensive armour enough for himself, his son, 
and the two thralls, of whose assistance he was not certain 
when, in book xvi., the plan was conceived. Meanwhile, 
his oversight is artistically justified, for it makes room for 
the final treachery, the catching, and the exemplary 
punishment of Melanthius, the traitor. These could 
not have been arranged if Odysseus had, as he in- 
tended, kept back armour enough, or if Telemachus had 
been careful to close the door of the chamber. Were 
we critics who excise, we could dismiss xvi. 295-298, 
where Odysseus says that they must keep arms for them- 
selves, as an obvious interpolation. But we do not excise 
lines merely because they are inconvenient to our theory. 
On the whole, then, ' Unitarians ' need not abandon the 
unity of the poem, as far as these passages are concerned, in 
favour of several different poets, an old ballad, a Bearbeittr^ 
a still later interpolator, and the other subtle and ingenious 
discoveries of Kirchhoff. Again, if it be urged that the 
strength of his case depends essentially ' on the cumulative 
force of a great number of subtle observations,' we must say 
that, if this, that, and the other subtle observation be 
worthless, the sum of these observations has no cumula- 
tive weight or force at all. The subtle observation about 
the shape-shifting of Odysseus, and the contradiction in- 
volved in the presence of his scar, was not valid ; not valid, 
we think, are the remarks on the removal of tlie weapons ; 
and so on in the case of the others. No number of cyphers 
make up a sum, by themselves. For example, the ai|;uments 
against book xL, the scenes in Hades, are far from cogent. 
The close of xi., from 565 to 627, the accounts of Minos, 
judge of the souls, and of punishments endured by men 
violent against the gods, the description, too, of the Shadow 
of Heracles, were doubted by the ancient critics, and are 
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now spoken of as a late Orphic interpolation. Passing bj 
this question for the present, it is to be noted that Wila- 
mowitz detects in the earlier part of the Nekyia a patchwork 
of different dates, stitched together, and partly composed 
by some one who inserted the canto between books z. 
and xiL Traces of the process of patching are detected in 
the ' intermezzo * — that is, in xi. 333-384. Here Odysseus^ 
after speaking of the dead heroines wh(mi he beheld, breaks 
off, saying that it is time for sleep, whether he is to lie 
down on board ship or in the palace. This is a natural 
remark in a guest who may fear, or think proper to affect 
to fear, that he is telling too long a story. His hosts re- 
assure him, offer him presents, and ask him what he saw 
in Hades of those who fell in the Trojan war. Wilamowitz 

* 

looks on the ' intermezzo ' as the work of the compiler who 
'put together' all the adjacent books. His analysis 
endeavours to show that, in an older form of the poem, 
Circe gave Odysseus no command to descend into Hell, 
but at the close of book x. (where the directions for the 
journey to Hades now occur) merely uttered the warnings 
about the Sirens, Thrinacia, and Scylla, which at present 
occur in the opening of book xii. In that book the hero 
does not return to Circe's house after coming out of Hades, 
but his men sleep by the sea shore, and the goddess and he 
meet apart (xii. 33). For some reason this arrangement is 
not satisfactory to the critic. 

It is an UnschUklichktit ; why so, one is at a loss to con- 
ceive. One may even imagine that * men over-bold ' who 
have been among the dead are no fit guests for a god- 
dess. As usual, formulae in xi., for instance 636-638, are 
said to be 'borrowed' from ix. 177-179. The story of 
Elpenor, his death by accident in Circe's house, the ap- 
pearance of his shade, his desire of a mound, with a pillar 
to cover his body, is declared to be an ' etiological ' 
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addition. Somewhere there actually existed such a mound 
(as many mounds there be), some one wished to explain it, 
and connect it with the adventures of Odysseus : therefore 
the Elpenor episode was introduced. The compiler is the 
author of this part. The compiler has also added to the 
speech of Tiresias (an older fragment) the warning about 
the cattle of the Sun (xi. 104- 113) borrowed from book xii. 
Tiresias's prophecy about the wooers (xi. 1 13-120) is in- 
tolerable in this place, for the shadow of Odysseus's mother 
knows nothing of the wooers. She must have died, we 
answer, before they drew to a head ; she does not know what 
she did not see, but Tiresias, even in Hades, remains a 
soothsayer (x. 493). As the story stands, Odysseus has 
only been two or three years on the seas, since Ilios fell. 
He has still to dwell seven or eight years with Calypso. The 
wooers have not begun their suit, they only began it four 
years before Odysseus actually returned to Ithaca. Thus 
Anticleia's shade cannot know what has not occurred, hut 
Tiresias, as a prophet, knows what will happen. It seems 
odd that Telemachus, a lad of twelve, dines out so much 
(xL 186), but this may not have been odd in Homeric 
society. In Tiresias's prophecy lines xi. 114, 115 are 

* borrowed ' from the prayer of the Cyclops (ix. 534-535), 

* late may he come, in evil case, with loss of all his com- 
pany, in the ship of strangers, and find sorrows in his house,' 
to which Tiresias adds, ' proud men that devour thy living,' 
which is an offence to Wilamowitz.' To our minds the 
repetition in the prophecy of the very words of the prayer 
is only a regular part of Homer's poetical technique. Ac- 
cording to the critic, the compiler adds the prophecy to 
prepare for and lead up to the massacre of the wooers. 
When Old MarteUity was first published, ' clever people ' 
(as Lady Ix)uisa Stewart told Scott) detected in it the work 

' DU Bpcx€giu ftrSpos tu ninuKT^ ut nchi unguchickt^ p. 145. 
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of several hands, and it is easy to see bow Wilamowitz 
would have disengaged, and assigned to a compiler, the 
successive omens and prophecies in the Bride of Lammer- 
moor^ and ' Wandenng Willie's Tale ' in Redgauntlet. 

Three portions of die Nel^^^ the interview with Antideia 
and Tiresias, the ' Catalogue of Women,' the meeting with the 
heroes of the Trojan war, make up most of book xi., when 
Elpenor and the conclusion are withdrawn. As to the 
Catalogue di Women (225-333), it appears to us to be one 
of the most magical passages in Homer. A great cfaarm 
of the old Cymric tales (the Mabinogian) lies in hints diat 
half illumine the dark unknown backward of tradition, 
references to old adventures now forgotten by men, the 
lady made of flowers, the dirk whereon no handle would 
remain fast, and so on. A similar charm is cast on us by 
Odysseus's glimpses of the famed unhappy brides <^ the 
Immortals : Tyro, who loved Enipeus, 'fisurest of the floods 
that run on earth,* Ph»dra, and Procris, and beautiful 
Ariadne. These were among the mortal ancestresses who, in 
the embraces of the gods, became mothers of heroic houses 
of Achaia. Each declared her lineage, and told her tale of 
sorrow 'wild with all r^ret' He who writes has been 
haunted from childhood by these shapes and voices of the 
Grecian ladies, and this may be the experience of many 
readers. But Wilamowitz denies the originality of the 
. whole passage. This * Catalogue of Women * is not to be 
considered apart from catalogues of women in ancient 
Greek poetry in general. Some such catalogues were 
attributed by the ancients to Hesiod : except for a few 
fragments, these are lost Such a Catalogue was the 
Hesiodic Eoub^ and, of the two, Eoue and Nekyia^ the 
originality here, according to the critic, is on the side of 
' Hesiod,' not of ' Homer.' In our catalogue, Leda comes 
in as mother of the Dioscuri, not of Helen. Now, in the 
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Cyclic poem, the Cyprta (770 b.c. ?), Nemesis, not Leda, is 
mother of Helen : therefore our catalogue refers to the 
Cypria, That poem made Nestor tell long tales of Antiope, 
Epicaste, Alcmene, M^ara, all named here. Therefore we 
must not say that the Cyprta and the Nekyia use the same 
legends, nor that the Cyprta borrows from the Nekyia ; 
we must decide that the Nekyia borrows from the Cypria.^ 
Now it is almost waste of time to deduce arguments from 
poems like the Cypria and ikit Little lUad^ which we happen 
not to possess. It really seems arbitrary also to dismiss all 
passages where Attic heroes or heroines are named — for 
example, xi. 325 — as Athenian interpolations. If the 
Athenians ever had an opportunity of interpolating Homer's 
text, they would probably have done so to more purpose. 
The least unscientific plan, on the whole, is not to argue with- 
out materials. AstheC)^a,theZ////(?//rW, the A^/!^',and 
other Cyclic poems are lost, as only a battered and brief 
prose summary of their contents remains, it is well to suspend 
our opinion as to whether their authors borrowed fW>m 
the Nekyia^ or the Nekyia from them, or whether both 
the Cyclics and the Nekyia draw from common sources in 
tradition.* 

Turning to the interviews with Agamemnon, Achilles, 
and Aias in Hades, Wilamowitz decides that they are by an- 
other hand, because diese ghosts speak without tasting the 
blood. In xi. 390 they do taste the blood, but Wilamowitz 
rejects the reading which contradicts his private theory, 

' he knew me so soon as he had drunk the blood,' in favour 
of the variant, 

• SO soon as he saw me.' ' This seems arbitrary enought 

* H&m^ UnUrmek, p. 149. 

' See chapter on * The Lost Epics.' * See Schol. on Od. xi 390. 
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but the best defence of the originality of this passage is its 
beauty, its ' grand style.' The words so worthy of Achilles, 
who would rather be thrall of a landless man than monarch 
of all the dead, are among the immortal passages of 
literature. On Wilamowitz's hypothesis, they are by ' the 
author of the TekmaMa.' It is easy for him to believe 
that many poets might possess this fistultless sublimity of 
matter and manner. Again, the legends in these in- 
terviews, about Neoptolemus, the Trojan Horse, Eriphyk^ 
the contest for the arms of Achilles, and so on, occuned 
in the Cyclic poems, and are not alluded to in the Uiad. 
It is a commonplace of the Higher Criticism that whatever 
Homer does not mention is unknown to Homer. Applying 
this system to Shakspeare, we find that Shakspeare was 
unacquainted with the use of tobacco ! The Cyclic poems 
know the legends ; the Iliad does not allude to them : there- 
fore Homer did not know them : therefore the scenes with 
Achilles and Agamemnon in the Nekyia are manufactured 
after the Cyclic poems. The account of his own death 
which Agamemnon gives (xL 415-450) includes mention of 
Cassandra and of Cassandra's slaying by Clytaemnestra. 
The tale of Agamemnon's death is hinted at by Zeus io 
book i., told by Nestor (iii.), and more fully by Menelaus 
(iv.). Finally Agamemnon, in this place, gives more details, 
including the slaughter of Cassandra and the cruelty of 
Clytaemnestra. Herein Wilamowitz recognises the matter of 
later legends than those in books iv. and v. The Revenge 
of Orestes on his own mother is thus made necessary, 
though as at the very least she was always an accessory 
before and after the fact, he probably had to avenge his 
father on his mother in any case. In iii. 310 (in the so- 
called Telemachia) we find already that Orestes made a 
funeral feast * over his hateful mother and over the craven 
ili^gisthus.' Yet, as to this revenge by Orestes, Wilamowitz 
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(p. 156) says 'the Telemachia knows nothing of it.' So, 
to meet Wilamowitz's needs, line 310 in book iii. muss 
fort — must get out. How is it possible to argue with a critic 
who rejects every line which he finds inconvenient to his 
theory ? If a fact be not mentioned in a given place, that 
is proof of the accuracy of his hypothesis ; if it be mentioned, 
it is an interpolation. This is too manifestly the familiar 
game of * Heads, I win ; tails, you lose ! ' By such methods 
the account of Agamemnon's death in the Nekyia is brought 
down to the period of the Pindaric and Stesichorean 
legends. On the whole, the scene with Anticleia and part 
of the scene with Tiresias are old, the rest of the Nekyia is 
by diverse hands, in diverse ages, all blended and partly 
composed by the compiler. The warning of Tiresias, that 
Odysseus must propitiate Poseidon by wandering till he 
reaches men who know not salt, and by sacrificing there, 
perhaps refers to an overland journey in Epirus. The 
Arcadians, as their coins show, thought that Arcadia was 
the scene of this adventure. Here we move in mere mist of 
later conjecture. But the strength of Wilamowitz's argu- 
ments against the originality of the Nekyia as a whole 
may be appreciated by the reader. They turn on the 
interpretation of recurrent poetic formulae as traces of 
dovetailing ; on arbitrary decisions, based on lost, and to 
us unknown, poems ; on wilful excision of inconvenient 
lines as interpolations * smuggled in ' ; and on misconcep- 
tion of the plot and story, as in the matter of Anticleia, 
Tiresias, and the revenge on the wooers. 



CHAPTER XIII 

CONCLUSION or THE ODYSSEY 

The ancient Alexandrian critics, as we have already said, 
hdd that the original Odyssey ended with xxiii. 296. The 
later scholia to the Odyssey are extremely meagre, and we 
do not know the reasons which Aristophanes and Arist- 
archus assigned for their huge excision. The passages 
rejected in xxiii. contain a brief recapitulation of the whole 
story as narrated by Odysseus to his wife. Athene has 
delayed the Dawn, xxiiL 242, that they may have time for 
happiness and for the tale. When Odysseus has well slept, 
she arouses the Dawn, and it is childish in commentators to 
apply ' time-tests * where a miracle is concerned. Odysseus 
and Telemachus waken. The hero bids his wife wait 
quietly in the upper chamber and see no man, while he and 
Telemachus, concealed by Athene in a cloud, go forth to the 
farm of his father, Laertes, The retirement of Laertes had 
already been described by Anticleia's ghost, in book xL 192. 
In book xxiv. Hermes conducts the ghosts of the wooers to 
Hades. Two objections are urged. Hermes appears for 
the first time in Homer as Psychopompus^ guide of spirits. 
Next, the entrance to Hades is not like that in book xi. ; 
they pass the White Rock, the Gates of the Sun, the People 
of Dreams. We do not know, of course, whether the func- 
tion of Hermes is really a novelty; Homer has had do 
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previous occasion to describe it. As to the path to Hades, 
that taken by the wooers, as we said before, may have been 
the usual way of souls. In book xi. Odjrsseus went, as a 
living man, by another route. In Hades the heroes are 
conversing. Agamemnon congratulates Achilles on the 
manner of his death and burial * The Nereids came (ottb 
from the waters, and all the nine Muses, one to the other 
replying with sweet voices, began the dirge.' The golden 
urn provided by Thetis for the hero's ashes was the 'gift of 
Dionysus.' It is urged that the Muses were not known as 
Nine till the arts had been differentiated and classified. 
But the ninefold division may be due to the number of the 
Muses. Dionysus, who gave the urn, is always an object of 
suspicion as a recent god. The whole passage, in any case, is 
of the rarest beauty : ' Hombrea esquiss6 en traits sublimes 
ce que furent ces funerailles, ce qu'elles durent 6tre ; la fin de 
rOdys^e'r^pond ainsi k la pens^ m^me de Tlliade, et y Con- 
corde par un effet plein de grandeur,' says Sainte-Beuve.^ 

Literary merit does not, perhaps, prove genuineness, 
but we may set Sainte-Beuve's approval against that of 
those who denounce * the wretched conclusion of the poem.' 
Once more, tlie shades of the wooers, though their bodies 
are unburied, consort with the heroic souls ; whereas, in 
book »., the shadow of the unburied Elpenor was held 
aloof by the ghosts. Here is a discrepancy, but all theories 
of the state of the dead are full of similar contradictions. 
The shades of the wooers tell their story to the heroes, and 
Amphimedon says that Odysseus had arranged the trial of 
the bow with his wife. This is merely an erroneous infer- 
ence of the ghost's, though much is made of it by the 
critics who believe that, when Odysseus's feet were washed, 
Penelope recognised him in the older versions." On this 

' £htde mr Qmntus Smyrtums, p. 385, a sequel to the Eiadt mr 
Virgilg^ * Wilamowitt, Horn, UnUrs, p. 59. 
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theory xxiv. holds by an older version than xix., and we 
have only to marvel that the Bearbdter or botcher or 
redactor did not reconcile his statements. 

Odysseus and Telemachus reach the form of Laertes, 
who is tended by an old Sicilian woman (xxiv. 211). The 
hero, in a false tale to his father, says that he himself came 
from Sicania (xxiv. 307). This proves that the gepgiaphj 
here tallies with that of book L, if Temesa be the Metiqxm- 
tine town, as Wilamowitz argues. Finally, Odysseus shows 
his scar, and, in a charming scene full of reminiscences of 
his childhood, reveals himself to his fether. The old man 
naturally dreads the blood feud for the slain wooers — the 
chief anxiety, as is inevitable, of the later books. They eat 
meat ; the kindred of the slain muster in Ithaca ; the dead 
are buried, or sent to their island homes. Eupeithes urges 
the duty of revenge. Medon and the minstrel come forth 
from the palace ; critics wonder that they had slept so 
long ! Medon tells how a god, in semblance of Mentor, 
had helped Odysseus. As it is decided that this event was 
* silly,' the reference to it is a device of the compiler. 
Halitherses, the prophet of book ii., says, • Ye obeyed me 
not,' and advises a policy of peace. Eupeithes leads the 
others on ; there is a last brief council of the gods (xxiv. 
479, cf. V. 23, 24). Zeus bids Athene reconcile the foes. 
After a brief conflict, in which old Laertes slays his man, 
Eupeithes, Zeus casts a thunderbolt, and Athene, in guise 
of Mentor, * sets a covenant between them with sacrifice.' 

Except by a Dca ex machina^ this feud, according to 
heroic manners, could in no wise be reconciled. Some of 
the suspicious points have been noted, separately they are 
of little moment, their cumulative weight may be more 
important. Kirchhoff thinks (p. 532) that the whole con- 
clusion was added by his Bearbeiter to satisfy curiosity. 
But the more ancient the date, the more secure the old 
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law of blood-feud, the more anxious would curiosity be. 
Whether the piece, as it stands, is by the original poet or 
not, we can hardly conceive that he could have left the 
story unfinished, and the feud unstaunched. Kirchhoif 
regards the piece as the wilful invention of the composer, 
with no traditional foundation. Wilamowitz, however, points 
out that the affair of Laertes Is prepared for throughout by 
constant references to the old hero— for example, at the 
close of book iv., xiv. 173, xv. 353, xvi. 135-153, xx, 4i-43» 
xxiiL 1 17-152. He thinks, therefore, that book xxiv., though 
late, is earlier than book i. and the general patching of the 
Odyssey into its present form (p. 71). The author of the 
conclusion is a compiler and a late poet, but even his late 
work has been tinkered over by the Btarbeiter, He it was 
who, finding the Laertes episode ready to his hand, worked 
in references to Laertes in the passages already enumerated, 
so as to give coherence to his patchwork. He has 
blundered by a combination of poems in some of which 
Odysseus is not, while in others he is, magically transformed 
(p. 79). We have said enough already about this mare's- 
nest of the transformation. The conclusion is decided to 
be a poem of the seventh century, probably composed in 
Euboea or Corinth (p. 81). The recognition scene (xxiii. 
240) is inserted from an older poem, whereof it formed the 
conclusion (p. 85). 

We have now examined a few specimens of the argu- 
ments by which the Odyssey is dislocated, and have 
attempted to show that they possess little cogency. But it 
must be allowed that the matter does not admit of de- 
monstration, and that^ in the final result, the whole ques- 
tion resolves itself into one of literary taste. For if we say, 
with Comparetti, that ' the organic unity, the harpony, the 
relation of all the parts, their co-ordination, their leading up 
to a predetermined conclusion, attest homogeneity and con- 
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sonance of poetic creation, and that all this can scarcdy be 
the work of different poets at different dates,' we have stiO 
to deal with critics who do not recognise the unity, the 
marshalling of incidents towards a given end.^ We have to 
do with critics who find, in place of unity, patchwork and 
compilation, and evident traces of diverse dates and 
diverse places of composition. Thus argument is ineffideot, 
demonstration is impossible, and the final judge must be 
the opUiion of the most trustworthy literary critics and of 
literary tradition. These are unanimous, as against the 
* microscope-men,' in £eivour of the unity of the Odyssey. 
There may be — ^nay, there must be— accidents of time^ 
which beget lacunae and interpolations, but these it is diffi- 
cult to detect with any certainty. The conclusion of 
book xi. is dubious : it exhibits a more moral, perhaps a 
later, theory of future rewards and punishments. If this be 
Orphic, a work of the time of Onomacritus, it is curious 
that the Orphicism is not more distinct and strenuous. 
Again, the opening of book v. is weak, but who ever heard 
of a long poem, however certainly from one hand, in which 
there were no weak passages ? The objections to the con- 
clusion (xxiii., xxiv.) have been stated, and they are not 
inconsiderable, but it may be doubted whether they ait 
strong enough to invalidate the genuine character of the 
passage. At the junctions of two threads of the story, in 
iv. 620 and xv. 295-301, are signs of dislocation. But 
whatever difficulties beset the belief in a long, continuous, 
admirably planned epic, the work of a single hand in a 
remote age, they are, at least, less manifold than those 
which meet us when a critic professes to detect in the 
Odyssey an old short epic, a continuation of that epic made 
up out of ballads, a dislocation of that continuation for the 
purpose of inserting a headless and tailless Tekmachia^ and 

' Comparetti, Dir KaiewaU^t p. 326. 
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a working over of the whole mass by an incompetent hand, 
whose motive for his industry is sadly to seek, as are the 
reasons which induced Greece to accept the late patchwork 
for the genuine work of Homer. Before we can begin to 
think of accepting this theory, we must submit ancient 
work, not to the laws of modem literary criticism, and of 
Alexandrine criticism, which is essentially modem also, but 
to such tests as scarce any work of fiction could endure. 
Where is the novel, where the poem, without discrepancies, 
and where is the sense of explaining most discrepancies by 
a theory of multiplex authorship ? 

It was easy for coxcombs to vanquish Berkeley with a 
sneer, and it is true that parody is no argument But 
parody may, at least, supply an illustration. Let us con- 
ceive that the historical facts about the origin and author- 
ship of Ivanhae are unknown. The romance falls into the 
liands of a critic, and this is how he treats it 

The germ, or kernel, of the so-called Ivanhoe is 
manifestly an early English mediaeval version of the 
Od3rsseus saga. This the critic will illustrate by the curious 
mediaeval Irish version of the Odyssey.^ In the original, 
Ivanhoe was not the lover of Rowena, but the husband, re- 
turned from long wanderings in the East Jerusalem has 
taken the place of IHos. Rowena was not the mistress of 
Ivanhoe, but the faithftil wife, like Penelope. In Gurth, the 
loyal swine-herd, we recognise Eumaeus ; Gurth's dog. 
Fang, is an echo of Argus. Rowena is beset by wooers, De 
Bracy, the Templar, Front de Boeuf. In the original, 
Ivanhoe, aided by Gurth, destroys them, in a fight in his 
own hall. 

This is the kemel. In a later age the chivalric spirit 
made Rowena the lady-love, not the wife of Ivanhoe, and 
moved the slaughter of the wooers from the hall of the 

* Merugud Ulix Mauc Leirtis, edited by Kuno Meyer. Nutt, 1886. 
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hero, to that of Front de Boeut Locksley (Robin Hood) 
was introduced under Edward III. ; historically he was a 
character of the reign of Edward II. This interpolation is 
to be attributed to a poet of the school of Piers Plowman, 
probably a Nottingham man. Later a doubletie of the 
original motive, a poem on the Nostos^ or Return of the 
Wandering Richard Coeur de Lion, was amalgamated with 
the Nosios of Ivanhoe. Hence the anachronism, by which 
(in our Ivanhoe) Robin Hood is made a contemporaiy of 
Richard I. Still later, probably at the end of the nineteenth 
century, when the sufferings of the Jews in Russia were 
notorious, the group of Rebecca and Isaac of York was 
interwoven with the old poem and its continuation. A 
late Bearbciter worked over the whole, introducing the absurd 
episode of the resurrection of Athelstane. Traces of cAAlkder 
are conspicuous ; above all is manifest the Death-song of 
Ulrica. This is addressed to Teutonic and Slavonic gods^ 
Woden and Zemibock, and is probably a composite thii^ 
the English element being earlier than the English invasion; 
for the Slavonic element it is no longer possible to account 
This theory of Ivanhoe has really almost as much basis 
and plausibility as some points in the modem analysis and 
dislocation of the Odyssey. 
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There is no doubt that ancient Greece possessed, in ad- 
dition to the Iliad and the Odyssey, many other old epic 
poems. Concerning these we have to ask, how far do they, 
or rather how far does the very little which we know about 
them, illustrate the Homeric question in general? The 
lost epics dealt with a large number of topics, but here 
we are mainly concerned with those about the Trojan War, 
and the heroes who fought under Troy. It is certain that 
Herodotus, Plato, and Aristotle were acquainted with various 
old epics which dealt with the earlier part of the war, and 
with what followed the death of Hector,^ the last agony of 
Ilios. Though the dates of these poems, as we shall see, 
are uncertain, they were, at least, very old. Now, is it likely 
that such epics as the poem called Cypria^ or that other 
called niou Persis ('The Fall of Ilios or The UttU 
Iliad, were composite things, botched up arrangements of 
still older epics and ballads, strung together, interpolated, 
and 'redacted,' as criticism supposes the Iliad and the 
Odyssey to be ? In a word, were all the old epics of Greece 
such mere patchwork as the Iliad and Odyssey are said to 
be, and, if so, in what possible circumstances could it be 
worth the while of men, living in an age when there were 
scarce any reading public, to labour at stitching, botching^ 
and * redacting * ? 

Y a 
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Unfortunately, our knowledge of the lost epics is ex* 
tremely slender. Several proofs may be adduced to show 
that they were not of the same literary value, had not the 
same hold of the public, as the Iliad and the Odyssey. It 
may also be proved that they contained records of customs 
which Homer never mentions, though he often had occasion 
to mention them, and that they abounded in a kind of 
myths which the taste of Homer severely rejected. For 
these reasons it may be presumed that the lost epics were 
later than the Iliad and Odyssey in their present fonn. 
For, if the view is correct which regards these two epics as 
things of slow evolution, it is improbable that their later 
continuators could have avoided introdudng the customs 
familiar to the lost epics and the kind of myths in which 
the authors of the lost epics take delight. Perhaps this 
conclusion — namely, that the lost epics are distinctly later 
than the Iliad and Odyssey, and belong to a different age 
and stratum of custom and of myth — is almost the only solid 
ground which we can reach, and even this is disputed. 

Our knowledge of the perished poems is derived from 
sources of several kinds, and the earlier authorities, un- 
luckily, are much the more scanty. The lost epics arc 
quoted and referred to by such authors as Herodotus, Plato, 
and Aristotle, but these citations are very scanty compared 
with their citations of the Iliad and Odyssey. In the 
central age of classical literature the two great epics were 
already far more familiar, far more esteemed, than the epics 
which have disappeared. Again, writers of the first and 
second centuries after our era speak of and occasionally 
cite the lost epics : such writers are the literary and anti- 
quarian authors, like Pausanias and Athenseus. Next we 
have citations by the scholiasts or annotators of the elder 
classics. Of these annotators the dates, of course, are 
variousi We have also the evidence of gems and vases, 
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and the plays composed by the great tragedians on sub- 
jects in the lost epics, but many of these plays have 
perished Finally, we possess fragments of a treatise on 
the lost epics, as far as they were represented in a com- 
pilation called (in late times) *The Epic Cycle.* This 
treatise is attributed to one Proclus, possibly the tutor of 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Only fragments, 
as we said, remain of a work which was ' a kind of primer 
or rksumk of Greek literature.' ^ Proclus lived, as we do, 
in an age of ' primers ' and literary short cuts. Our posi- 
tion, therefore, is like that of the critic of the future, if 
concerning Chaucer he knows no more than he finds in 
a few shreds of a primer of English literature and in a 
dozen brief quotations in notes to Shakespeare. Manifestly 
on such information it is not safe to dogmatise, especially 
as one primer-writer borrowed freely from another, and he, 
again, from a still earlier condenser and abbreviator, so that 
we may often be far from the original source.' 

The fragments of the Greek primer of epic literature, 
the Chrestomatheia of Proclus, exist in five leaves surviving 
from an original text of eight leaves in the celebrated Venetian 
manuscript of the Iliad, first edited by Villoison (Marc. 454). 
A portion of what is lost in this MS. — namely, the analysis 
of the epic called the Cypria — survives in certain other 
MSS. of the Iliad. In the Bibliotheca of the patriarch 
Photius (of the ninth century a.d.) exists an account of the 
other parts of the Chrestomatheia^ or primer of Proclus, 
whereof Photius had only extracts before him. Photius 

> VLaoxo^ Journal of HeUenk Sttidies^ 1883, 1884. 

* A carious modern instance of such successive borrowings is to be 
ibuid in the old books on angling. From the treatise ascribed to 
I>fuiie Juliana Bemers, printed late in the fifteenth century, down to 
Che middle of the last century, it is a series of borrowings unacknow- 
ledged ; perhaps the original source of some of the stock remarks will 
aerer be discorered. . 
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summarises what Proclus had to say about ' the so-called 
Epic Cycle/ It began with the embraces of Earth and 
Heaven, and contained a complete mythical history, both of 
gods and men. The 'Cycle' was 'filled up' out of the 
works of various poets, ending with the death of Odysseus 
at the hands of his son Telegonus. Proclus reports that 
the ' Cycle * was preserved, and had its popularity, not so 
much for its literary excellence as for the sequence of events 
narrated in the poems. Proclus also gave an account of 
the lives of the authors of the poems. He next discussed 
the authorship of the Cypria^ which some attributed to 
Stasinus of Cyprus, some to Hegesinus, others to Homer, 
who gave it as a dowry to his daughter when she married 
Stasinus. The conception of literary property thus disclosed 
has been discussed elsewhere. From another reference to 
the Chrestomatkeia it appears that some of ' the ancients 
assigned the ' Cycle ' to Homer, thus illustrating the use of 
Homer's as a collective name, if indeed ' Cycle ' here means 
the epic Cycle. 

The word ' cycle ' has caused some difficulty, because 
it is used in different senses. In the Organon of Aristotle 
the word is given as an example of ' the ambiguous middle,' 
a kind of pun. 

Every cycle is a figure. 

The epic (?) is a cycle. 

Therefore the epic (?) is a figure.* 

But the word here used in Greek is ra.tryj, or #> ^Ofiripov 
trotrjffn, and it appears that we cannot here regard rh 
tTTTi as meaning * the epic,' still less * the Epic Cycle,* for 
Aristotle, in the Poetics, distinguishes the Cypria and LittU 

' T^ Im; K^icXof ; elsewhere, ^ 'Ofi'^pov 'rol^tris irj^/jui Hm tov 
K^icXow, PosL Anal. i. 12, la (p. 77 b, 32); Soph. El. 10, 6. (p. 171a, 
10). Mr. Monro cites Brandis* Scholia in AristoteUm (p. 217 a, 
44 b. 16) for the explanation by Joannes Philoponus. 
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Iliad (which were parts of Proclus*s * Cycle *) from the poetry 
of Homer. Mr. Monro decides that ra ct?; and h 'Ofiripov 
fr»/i7<nc mean, not the epics, but a short poem attributed to 
Homer, and known as * the jlvjcXoc * or as * a jiv«:Xoc.' This 
was 'an epigram so constructed that the same line may 
form either beginning or end, as in the verses inscribed on 
the tomb of Midas.' The people of Cyme, as we learn 
from the Zf/e of Homer falsely assigned to Herodotus, at- 
tributed the epigram to Homer. This is one of two explana- 
tions of the Aristotelian phrase given by Joannes Philoponus 
in his commentary on the Posterior Analytics, The * Cycle,' 
or ffvcXoc, thus understood, answered, curiously enough, to 
the Rondeau, In a Rondeau the same words are both the 
beginning and end of a short poem, and the Rondeau^ or 
* round,' is itself a figure, a cycle, or circle. Thus we might 
illustrate the ambiguous middle by saying : 

Every * round ' is a figure ; 
The Rondeau is a round ; 
Therefore the Rondtau is a figure. 

It is not an uncommon use of words to apply Taetrn to 
a mere rondeau^ or brief epigram, and it is impossible that 
by ATVkXoc Aristotle understood what Proclus knew as ' the 
Epic Cycle.' 

The term * Cycle,' again, is used ^ of * a work on the Cycle ' 
by Dionysius of Samos, and Athenaeus quotes thence a 
prose story of the Cyclops.^ Clemens of Alexandria quotes 
the same book for a tradition about tlie Palladium, and a 
scholiast on the Orestes of Euripides (988) speaks of * Diony- 
sius, the cycle-writer.' His boek was plainly a statement in 
prose of the matter contained in old epic poems. We have an 
analogy for such a work in the history of the French epic. 
The exploits of * every paladin and peer ' of CharFemagnc 

' Athenaeus, p. 477 d. * Monro, op, cU, p. 22. 
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were originally sung in epics, or chansons de geste^ such as the 
Song of Roland. In course of time these old French epics 
were wholly forgotten, till they were disinterred in the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. But prose summaries of 
the French epics reipained current in the Bibiioth^que Bleuty 
as chapbooks. It is by no means impossible that the 
prose * Cycle * of Dionysius superseded, to a great extent, the 
old epics, which would gradually become obsolete, at what 
date we do not know— as, indeed, we do not know the date 
of the prose work by Dionysius. 

Another difficulty as to the date of the ' Cycle ' is caused 
by the occurrence of the word *:wi:\u:<)r, * cyclic,' in the scholia 
to the Iliad (as vi. 325), which contain excerpts of the work 
of Aristarchus in Alexandria. But here * cyclic ' means * con- 
ventional ' or * formal,' * a piece of epic mannerism.' The 
same meaning, according to Mr. Monro, attaches to kvkKikov 
in a well-known epigram of Callimachus, and to Horace's 
scriptor cydicus} In the Greek Anthology (xi. 130) 
Pollianus mocks * the Cyclic poets who ssLyavTop iTura, and 
who shamelessly rob Homer.' These were probably 
archaistic epic-writers of the Alexandrian age, persons like 
Quintus Smyrnseus in a later day ; perhaps Apollonius 
Rhodius is meant. Whoever these poets called ' Cyclic ' 
were, they obviously took the advice offered to the Ram in 
the fairy tale : * Bdlier, men ami, commencez par le com- 
mencement,' and began their poems * from the egg ' of Leda, 
like Antimachus of Colophon. 

In all these senses of * cycle ' and * cyclic,' then, as used 
by Aristotle, Horace, Callimachus, and the rest, no refer- 
ence, according to Mr. Monro, is intended to the * Cyclic 
Poems ' and ' Cycle ' analysed by Proclus. 

These poems (so far as Trojan affairs are concerned) 
are : 

* AttthoL xii. 43; Epist. ad Pis, 135. 
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The Cypria} 

The ^thiopis. 

The Utth Iliad, 

The Iliou Fersis {Sack of Ilios). 

The Nostou 

The TeUgonia. 

These composed what Proclus calls the * Epic Cycle,' or, 
rather, they composed the Trojan part of the * Epic Cycle,' 
with the addition of the Iliad and Odyssey, The contents 
of these two epics Proclus does not analyse, taking for 
granted that everybody knows them. It is thus obvious 
that they were infinitely more popular than the other 
ancient pieces on kindred subjects. There is evidence that, 
in their places in the * Cycle,' the other epics were not given 
in their full original form, hut were curtailed and dove- 
tailed into ^ch other, as the framers of the ' Cycle ' chanced 
to prefer the version of one or another minstrel.* This is 
proved by comparing the list of dramas which Aristotle says 
were made out of the Little Iliad with the contents of the 
Little Iliad as given by Proclus, when describing the * Epic 
Cycle.' The framers of the * Cycle ' at a certain point de- 
serted the Little Iliad for the Sack of Hios^ preferring the ver- 
sion of events therein contained. It is also plain that, in taking 
the Cypria into the * Cycle,' the makers of that collection 
altered a certain passage described by Herodotus (iL 116, 
1 17) so as to bring it into harmony with the account given in 
the Iliad. All these operations, and the * Cycle ' as such, are 
probably later than the Alexandrian school of criticism. 
They belong to an age of short cuts, like Miss Braddon's 
abbreviations of the Waverlcy novels. The poems, as they 
stood in the ' Cyde,' and as they are described by 

' The analysis by Proclus is not in the manuscript known as 
< Venetus A/ but missing, and restored from other MSS. 
• Monro, op, cit, p. 13. 
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Proclus, are probably not the poems as their authors left 
them. 

We must now examine the scant remains of the poems» 
and the brief analyses which tell the gist of their stories. 
Such analyses, as anyone may observe who reads a perfunc- 
tory review of a novel, can give little idea of the literary 
merit of the lost poems. They do prove, however, that 
Aristotle was right when he declared that the Iliad and 
Odyssey were composed on a plan more artistic than the 
plan of the other old epics. 

First in order among the epics, which were included in 
the * Cycle,' and which dealt with Trojan affairs, comes the 
Cypria^ in eleven books. The analysis of Proclus runs 
thus : 

'Zeus takes counsel with Themis about the Trojan war.' 
Here we have a fragment of the original poem, quoted in the 
Venetian scholia to the Iliad, i. 5, 6. Zeus was alarmed by 
the increase of population. He therefore devised the 
Trojan war, that the broad-breasted Earth might be 
lightened of her burden, ' and in Troia were those heroes 
slain, and the counsel of Zeus was fulfilled.' ^ 

The same account of the divine origin of the war is 
given — probably from the Cypria — ^by Helen, in the prologue 
to the Helena of Euripides. 

To continue the analysis by Proclus, Discord throws 
down the golden apple at the marriage of Peleus and Thetis. 
Paris decides the strife as to which of the three divine 
claimants of the apple is the fairest ; he was bribed by the 
promise of Helen. He builds ships to sail in her quest ; 
Helenus prophesies evil ; Aphrodite bids -^neas sail with 
him ; Cassandra foretells doom. Paris is entertained in 
I^conia by the Tyndaridae (Castor and Polydeuces), and in 
Sparta by Menelaus ; Paris gives Helen gifts ; Menelaus 

* Kinkel, Epicorum Gracorum Fra^menia, p. 20. 
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sails to Crete. Aphrodite brings Helen to the bed of Paris ; 
then they sail away with the treasures of Menelaus. Hera 
sends a storm ; they are carried to Sidon ; Paris takes the 
town, sails to Troy, and weds Helen. Meanwhile, Castor 
and Polydeuces drive the cattle of Lynceus and Idas. Idas 
slays Castor. Polydeuces kills Idas and Lynceus. Zeus 
gives the Dioscouroi immortality on alternate days. Iris 
tells Menelaus what has befallen in Sparta ; he consults 
with Agamemnon, and goes to Nestor. The old Nestor 
tells him many stories about CEdipous, the madness of 
Heracles, Theseus, and Ariadne. Then comes the muster 
of heroes. Odysseus feigns madness, ploughing the sea- 
sand ; he is detected by Palamedes, who lays the child 
Telemachus in the track of the plough. They meet at 
Aulis. We have the omen of the sparrows and the serpent* 
They sail, and, mistaking Teuthrania for Troy, they sack 
it Telephus comes to aid the city ; he is wounded by 
Achilles. A storm scatters them ; Achilles is driven to 
Scyros, and marries Deidamia. He heals Telephus, who 
becomes their guide to Troy. They meet again at Aulis. 
Artemis substitutes a stag for Iphigenia, and makes her 
immortal. They sail to Tenedos. Philoctetes is bitten by 
a snake, and is left in Lemnos. Achilles has a quarrel with 
Agamemnon. Protesilaus is slain in the landing at Troy. 
Achilles slays Cycnus, son of Poseidon. The embassy goes 
to demand Helen of the Trojans ; she is not given up ; 
there is an attack on the walls. The Greeks ravage the 
neighbourhood. Achilles has an interview with Helen, by 
aid of Aphrodite and Thetis. He drives the cattle of 
AincaiS, and sacks adjacent towns. He gets Briseis as his 
prize. Agamemnon gets Chrysei's. Palamedes is slain. Zeus, 
to relieve the Trojans, causes the withdrawal of Achilles. 
There is then given a catalogue of the Trojan allies ; and 

> Iliad, ii. 308-320. 
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fo ends the Cyfria^ aocordiog to the am^sis of Pn^diK 
It is DOC a dnmatic endiiig ; axid probably is no more tfau 
the amngemem madey not by the poet, bat by the fiamen 
of the 'Cyde,' to as to lead iq> to the opening of the 
Ifiad. 

The ft^iiiJNiic of the poem which sonrife add a 
litde to the faaie sketch of the grammarian. We lean 
that* the shaft of the ^xar of Pelens* mas cut bf 
ChiioOy the Centanr. A passage* describes the flower- 
acCTtcd raiment of Aphrodite^ fragrant widi cnxsis and 
hyacinth, Tiolet, rose, nairimw , and lily. The qootatioo 
is from Athenseos (zr. pi 6S3 i>-'T)\ he says diat die 
poet was Stasimis, or Hcgesias» or — some one dse. Pro- 
bably Aphrodite's anaying was lor the ja<^ment of Paris. 
The fourth fragment dispbys die p r o cession of garhmded 
nymphs and graces, waDdi^ and singing with Aphrodite 
along the hill of many-foontained Ida. This also is from 
Athenanis. In the fifth fragment Castor is said to have been 
mortal, but Polydences immortal The sixth fragment, of 
twdve lines, shows Nemesis fleeing from the embraces of 
Zeos^ and taking many shapes to baffle his pursuit, 

ami P9/U^€u 

To make Kemesis/ee/ Nemesis, a sense of m<»ral shame, is 
extremely unlike the manner of Homer. The incident has 
its parallels in the Mabinogion and in the Arabian J^lgkts^ 
and (except in the case of Proteus, Od. iv.) has no analogies 
in the Homeric epics. A reference of Pausanias to ' him 
who made the Cypria ' as authority for a statement about 
two daughters of Apollo is of no moment The remark of 
Herodotus that the Cypria brought Paris from Sparta to 
Troy in three days, while the Iliad makes him storm-tossed 

* Yi. 2. » Iliad, xvL 14a * Fi. 3. 
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on his voyage, shows that the poem, as analysed by 
Proclus, had been altered so as to make it consistent with 
the Iliad.^ 

The ninth fragment, quoted in the scholion to Pindar's 
tenth Nemean ode, 114, deals with Lynceus, the brother of 
Idas, and enemy of Castor and Pollux. According to the 
scholiast, Aristarchus read, in the Pindaric passage, 4/^yor, 
not ///icVovc, following the story in the Cyprioj for the author 
of the Cypria says that Lynceus spied Castor hidden in the 
oak-tree. Lynceus, in the fragment, looked all over Pe- 
loponnesus, from Taygetus, and so beheld the Dioscouroi (or 
one of them) 'within the hollow oak-tree.' Lynceus, accord- 
ing to the scholiast, could see through stone and earth. In 
fact, he is our old friend Keen-eye of the fairy tales. Castor 
was slain when thus discovered. The tenth fragment ' runs : 
' Wine, Menelaus, have the gods made the best of things 
to scatter the cares of mortal men.' Pausanias (x. 26, 4) 
says that, according to the Cypria^ Lycomedes gave to 
the son of Achilles the name of Pyrrhus, but Phoenix 
called him Neoptolemus. Now, 'Homer, in all his 
poetry, styles hun Neoptolemus : ' thus Pausanias does not 
assign the Cypria to Homer. A scholion on Sophocles, 
Electra^ 157, alleges that the Cypria gave Agamemnon four 
daughters, adding Iphigenia to the three named by Homer,' 
' Chrysothemis, and Laodice, and Iphianassa.' Any one of 
these three Achilles may marry, in the Iliad ; but, if Homer 
knew of Iphigenia, he also knew that she was either sacri- 
ficed at Aulis or removed by Artemis to Thrace. 

Omitting one or two notices of no importance, we 
find^ that the Cypria explained how Chryseis was 
captured at Thebse ; she had gone thither, from Chrysa, to 

' Herodot ii 117. ' Athencns, u. 35 C 

* Iliad, ix. 145. 

* Fr. 16, cited by Eustathius, Iliad, L 366, and Venetian icbolia. 
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a sacrifice. The Cypria contained another &iry tale of 
three maidens who could produce com, wine» and oil at 
will, and who fed the Greek army — a magical commissariat^ 
Of course, this fable out of the stock of Mdrchtn is alien to 
the taste of Homer. 

Still more alien, if possible, is the tale in the Cypria 
that Odysseus and Diomede killed Palamedes when fishing.' 
Homer's heroes are no anglers, nor would Homer thus have 
maligned Odysseus. The l^end is one of the many which 
traduce the stout-hearted Ithacan. A quotation of Plato's 
who merely cites 'the poet,' that 'reverence goes with 
dread,' is attributed by the scholiast • to ' the CypriOj by 
Stasinus.' Whether Plato did assign the Cypria to Stasinus, 
or any other named poet, we cannot be absolutely obtain. 

The names of the composers of the epics are better 
known to late than to early authorities. It has even been 
doubted whether such writers as Pausanias really knew the 
Cypria at all, though Pausanias, speaking of the murder of 
Palamedes, remarks, ' This I have read in the Cypria ' 
(x. 31, 2). A reference to the birth of the Gorgons, who 
dwelt in an isle of Ocean called 'Sarpedon,' is cited by 
Herodian ; and Clemens Alexandrinus quotes Stasinus for 
the line, ' Fool, who slays the sire and spares the children.' 

These are all the certain references to the Cypria which 
time has spared us. They are few, but enough to furnish 
strong presumptions in favour of several conclusions. First, 
as Aristotle remarks, and as the analysis by Proclus in- 
dicates, the Cypria had not real unity of treatment ; unbke 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, it yielded topics for many dramas. 
It was something of a chronicle-poem, not dealing with the 
adventures of a few days, but wandering over a great space 
of time and country. Aristotle says it has * one hero, one 

• Scholl. vet. ad Lycophr. 570 ; Kinkel, p. 29. 

« Pausanias, x. 31, 2. ' Euthyphro^ 12 A. 
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time, and one action of many parts.' The hero may have 
been Paris, but Achilles is really as prominent ; the ' one 
time ' is time of great length ; the * parts ' are a string of ill- 
connected adventures. For example, when the poet deserts 
Helen and Paris on their flight, and returns to the raids and 
revenges of Helen's brothers in Peloponnesus, he leaves the 
main thread of action with no obvious reason. The cattle 
robberies of the Dioscouroi, their death and immortality, 
have no connection with the main action except as explain- 
ing why Helen's brothers did not pursue Paris. The two 
separate meetings at Aulis are clumsy ; ' the purpose of 
Zeus' to reduce population and relieve the burden of £arth, 
is un-Homeric in its premature political economy. If the 
influence of Aphrodite be the main ethical motive in the 
Cypriay we cannot say for certain whether it was a rule of 
epic composition to give every poem an interest of this 
kind, or whether the action of Aphrodite is an imitation 
of the action of Athene, in the Odyssey. But, whatever 
he may have imitated, the author or the Bearbtiter of the 
Cypria did not imitate the unity and concentration of the 
Odyssey and the Iliad. 

The set of incidents in the Cypria raise two questions : 
how far did the author expand hints from the Iliad, and 
how far have we a right to say that he used legends 
'unknown to Homer'? Certain events, such as the 
capture of Lymessus and Pedasus,^ the present of a spear 
to Peleus,* the embassy into Troy,* the omen of the serpent 
and sparrows,* are common to Iliad and Cypria, It is 
probable that they were suggested by the Iliad, but it is 
not impossible that both authors borrowed from a common 
stock of legend. We must be cautious in denying that 

1 Fr. 15 ; Iliad, iL 690 ; xx. 92. 

' Fr. 2 ; Iliad, xvi. 14a ' Proclas ; Iliad, iii. 305. 

* Proclus ; Iliad, iL 308-320. 
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Homer knew the stories in the Cypria to which he did not 
make reference. Homeric ignorance can seldom be justly 
inferred from Homeric silence. He never speaks of the 
Apple of Discord, but he may not have been ignorant of 
that Marchen^ where Discord plays the part of the hostile 
fairy at the christening. To the judgment of Paris he only 
alludes in a suspected passage (Iliad, xxiv. 29). In that text 
the gods generally resent the outrages of Achilles on the 
dead Hector, except Poseidon, Hera, and Athene. The two 
goddesses resent the an; of Paris, who ' flouted them when 
they came to his hut, but gave praise to Aphrodite, who 
filled his mind with evil lust' The passage was doubted by 
Aristarchus, and, as we have seen, the twenty-fourth book 
is under critical suspicion. But, of course, even if the 
passage be rejected, we could not argue that Homer does 
not know the legend because he does not mention it 

The curious tale of the death of Helen's brothers * must, 
in part at least, have been known to Homer. From 
Iliad, iii. 236, where Helen looks vainly for Castor and 
Poly deuces among the Greeks, it is plain that the author 
knew that they had died between the flight of Helen from 
Sparta and the moment of her appearance on the wall He 
merely says, ' them already the life-giving earth embraced, 
there in Lacedaemon, their own dear native land.' Their 
alternate immortality is not hinted at here, but need not 
have been unknown to the poet It is mentioned in the 
Odyssey, xi. 302-304, where Mr. Leaf regards line 304 as an 
interpolation.^ According to the tale in Pindar, Polydeuces, 
as the son of Zeus, was immortal ; Castor, as the son of 
Tyndareus, was mortal. But the former hero halved his 
immortality with his brother. Of course, the sons of Zeus 

' Described by Pindar in the Tenth Nexnean Ode. 
' Journal of Philology y vol. xii. p. 287 ; also Bekker, Horn, BL 
ii. 37. 
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by mortal women are not immortal in Homer. All the 
element of fairy tale, in the matter of Lynceus, is ignored 
by Homer, but he need not have been ignorant of it. He 
never alludes to Palamedes, and we may be certain tliat, 
if the story of his murder by Odysseus had been known to 
Homer, he would have rejected it. The incident of the 
changes of shape by Nemesis is as old as fairy tale, but is 
quite alien, like the story of the girls who produced oil, 
wine, and com, to Homeric taste. These girls play the part 
of the magical Sampo^in the Kakwala^ or of the Gold- 
spinner in Grimm's Mdrchen. Even Buddhism has its 
parallel to the com, wine, and oil producing girls. When 
Mendaka bathed his head and sat down by his granary, 
showers of grain fell from the sky ; his wife had only to sit 
by a dish, and it filled with food. Their son had the purse 
of Fortunatus.^ The fable is puerile, yet such fables are 
very antique, and may well have been within the range of 
Homer's knowledge, though he never would have used 
them in the epics. 

Thus, in constmction and in incident, the Cypria is 
plainly of a lower order of literary merit than the two great 
epics. It shows traces of having been composed partly on 
Homeric hints, and to lead up to the Iliad; but these 
indications may be partly due to the changes introduced 
when the Cypria was incorporated with the * Cycle.' We 
are certain that the poem was inferior in merit to the Iliad 
and Odyssey ; we are inclined to believe that it was later 
than these epics. As to its date and authorship we shall 
spedc later. Old it undeniably was, and critics may dispute 
as to whether it was a botched, patched, and redacted mass 
of ancient ballads and earlier epics. If it were, the motive 
of its Bearbeiter^ his reason for his industry, may possibly 
be expkiined by the persons who believe in him. 

' Coplestone, Buddhism, p. 6i. 
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THE iGTHIOPIS. 

According to Proclus, the Cypria preceded the Iliad (of 
which he gives no analysis), the jEthiopis^ of Aictinus the 
Milesian, followed it The jEthiopis was a poem in five 
books. After the death of Hector, Penthesilea, Queen of 
the Amazons, came to the aid of Troy. She was Thradan 
by race, and a daughter of Ares. In the midst of her 
valiant deeds, she was slain by Achilles, and was buried by 
the Trojans. Achilles slew Thersites, who railed at him and 
accused him of a lover's regret for the dead girL The killing 
of Thersites caused a feud among the Greeks.^ Achilles 
sailed to Lesbos, and was purified of the manslaying by 
Odysseus, after sacrifice to Apollo, Artemis, and Leta 
Next came Memnon, son of the Dawn, in a panoply made 
by Hephasstus. Thetis prophesies to Achilles about the 
fate of Memnon, who slays Antilochus, son of Nestor, and 
friend of Achilles. Then Memnon is slain by Achilles, but, 
on the prayer of the Dawn, is granted immortality by Zeus. 
Achilles routs the Trojans, follows them into Troy, and is 
slain by Paris and Apollo. His body is carried off by Aias, 
while Odysseus repels the Trojans. Antilochus is buried. 
Thetis and the Muses, with the Nereids, sing the dirge for 
Achilles ; Thetis takes his body from the pyre, and carries it 
to the Isle of Leukd. The Achaeans build a howe, and hold 
games ; Aias and Odysseus quarrel about the arms of 
Achilles. So ends the analysis of Proclus, but probably the 
yEthiopis actually overlapped the Utile Iliad^ and told of 
the suicide of Aias. The fragments are (i) the Townley 
scholion on the last line of the Iliad, where some write, *So 
they buried Hector, but the Amazon came, daughter of 

* According to Quintus Smyrnacus, who probably followed some 
old tradition, Thersites was of the kindred of Diomede, who took up 
the blood-feud. 
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Ares.* The scholiast on Pindar (IsfAm, iii. 53) says that 
in the ^thiopis Aias slew himself about the time of dawn. 
(2) Eight lines about the surgical and medical gifts of 
Machaon and Podalirius are quoted by the scholiast^ 

In this poem the incidents known to Homer are * the 
slaying of Achilles, as foretold by Hector. Another version in 
which Apollo slays Achilles is used by Quintus Smyrnaeus. 
Again,' Homer luiows tnat Memnon slew Antilochus. Of 
the Amazons Homer only speaks in the story of Bellerophon,^ 
and liL 189, where Priam says that he had warred against 
them in his youth. The Ethiopians, in Homer, dwell at 
the limits of the world. He does not mention them as the 
anay of Memnon. He knows ^ the lament of the Muses for 
Achilles, but he contemplates no immortality for his hero in 
the Isle of Leukd. Nor does he intend that Thetis shall 
carry away the body of Achilles, who clearly means to be 
bnried, when his hour comes, with Patroclus.* The idea 
of immortality is not unfamiliar to the Odyssey. Calypso 
offers it to her lover in his lifetime, and Castor and 
Polydeuces obtain it in a limited form, while Menelaus is to 
be deathless, as the husband of Helen. But Homer never 
alludes to hero-worship, such as Achilles received in Leukd, 
an isle of the Euxine, according to Pindar and later tradi- 
tion. However late books xi. and xxiv. of the Odyssey 
may be called, they seem to be earlier than the jEthiopis^ 
for, in the Odyssey, Achilles is no hero, but a shadow. A 
thoroughly un-Homeric point in the jEthiopis is purification 
for manslaying. The rite was archaic or savage : the slayer 
was smeared with the blood of swine.^ But Homer, who 
often mentions homicides, never hints at the ceremony of 

' Venetus B, Iliad, xL 515. * Iliad, xxii. 359, 360. 

• Odyssey, iv. 187. * Iliad, vL 186. 

* Odyssey, xxiv. 6a * Iliad, xxiii. 245. 
' EMmenidiSf 273. 
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purification. It may have existed in his day ; if it did, his 
taste rejected the ritual. Thus the /EtMopis is clearly no- 
Homeric ; it represents other manners, another treatment of 
legend, perhaps a wider geographical knowledge. The 
story, however, follows Homeric lines ; Antilochus is i 
replica of Patroclus ; the contest for the body of Achilles is 
a replica of the contest for the body of Patrodus. Thetis 
plays her accustomed part ; all ends in a funeral and funeral 
games.' The change in custom (as of purification) and the 
belief in heroic immortality, point to a period subsequent 
to the date of the Iliad and the Odyssey. The author, or 
authors, of Odyssey xi. and xxiv., cannot have believed in 
the translation of Achilles to Leuk^, but of course it maybe 
urged that the author of the yEthiopis cannot have known, 
as he does not follow, the version of Achilles's £ate given in 
the Odyssey. Many diverse l^ends were obviously in 
existence, 'and it is illogical to argue that a poet 'did not 
know ' the form of the tale which he did not choose to z6opL 

From all these indications we may conclude that the 
^thiopis is later in date than the Iliad and Odyssey. If we 
grant that the last books of the Odyssey are very late, we 
shall find it difficult to account for the absence there of so 
important an idea, to the mind of post-Homeric Greece, as 
that of purification after homicide. It is familiar in the 
Cyclic poets, and we can hardly suppose that a continuator 
of the Odyssey, coeval with the Cychc writers, would be a 
conscientious archxologist, and would, therefore, abstain 
from any reference to the rite as an anachronism. 

The Little Iliad is ascribed to so many writers — Lesches 
of Mitylene,' Thestorides of Phocaea, Cinaethon of Sparta, 
Diodorus of Erythrae, and Homer himself— that we may 
believe the author to have been unknown. The abstract of 

' Monro,/. H. .9., 18S4. 

' Called Lcscbcos by Pausanias, z. 25, 5. 
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Proclus omits the closing events, apparently because here 
the arrangement of the * Cycle ' deserted the Little Iliad for 
the Iliou Persis or Sack of Trey, attributed to Arctinus. 
Aristotle, however, mentioning the tragedies taken from the 
Little Jliadf enables us to fill up the story. First, according 
to Proclus, came the award of the arms of Achilles to Odys- 
seus — ^a circumstance known to the eleventh book of the 
Odyssey. Aias goes mad, and kills himself. Odysseus 
catches Helenus, the Trojan prophet, and on his advice 
brings Philoctetes from Lemnos. He is healed by Machaon, 
and slays Paris, whose body is maltreated by Menelaus 
and buried by the Trojans.^ Deiphobus marries Helen. 
Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, is brought from Scyros, 
receives the arms of Achilles, and sees the ghost of his 
fiather. Eurypylus is slain by Neoptolemus. Epeius makes 
the Wooden Horse. Odysseus enters Troy as a spy, is 
recognised by Helen, and, with Diomede, carries the Pal- 
ladium (not mentioned by Homer) out of the city. The 
poem, as described by Proclus, ends with the introduction 
of the Wooden Horse. Aristotle' adds to our information. 
He praises Homer for not telling the whole chronicle of 
the war. ' But the others write about one matter, and one 
time, and one action of many parts, like the authors of the 
Cypria and the Little Iliad, Thus, out of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, one tragedy can be made, or two only, but many 
out of the Cypria^ and more than eight ' (ten, in fact) < out 
of the Little Iliad? These tragedies are the Award of the 
Arms, Philoctetes, Neoptolemus, Eurypylus, the Begging of 
Odysseus, the Lacsenian Women (a chorus of maidens of 
Helen), the Sack of Ilios, the Sailing Away, Sinon, and the 
Troades. 

The fragments of the Little Hiad amount to about 

* The legend of CEnone does not occur here. 
' P^t xxiii. 
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twenty lines. Some are parodied by Aristophanes.^ Othen 
speak of the golden vine which Zeus gave to Laomedon, in 
atonement for his son Ganymede.' This vine is believed 
to be referred to in Odyssey (xi. 521) as * a woman's gifts.' 
Priam bribed with the golden vine the mother of Etxrypylos 
to send him as an ally of Troy. Pausanias (x^ 25, 5) sap- 
poses Polygnotus to have read the Little Iliad and illus- 
trated it on the walls of the Delphian Leschd. According 
to Pausanias (x. 27, i), the poem includes the adventure of 
Coroebus, the wooer of Cassandra. The relenting of 
Menelaus at the sight of the breasts of Helen also occurred 
here.* The Little Iliad ^ adopted the Athenian theory that 
iEthra,'^ the attendant of Helen, was the mother of Theseus, 
which, as the scholiast says, is chronologically out of the 
question. Neoptolemus carried off Andromache ; he fiist 
threw Astyanax over the walL This conduct, no doubt, 
was dictated by a desire to avoid the blood-feud.^ Neopto- 
lemus killed Priam, not at the altar, as in Virgil, but at the 
door of his palace. 

Most of the events in the Little Hiad are subjects of 
allusions in the Iliad and the Odyssey. The Palladium and 
Sinon are un-Homeric 

The Hiou Fersis of Arctinus, according to Prochis, was 
in two books. The Trojans watch the Wooden Horse, 
doubtful about destroying it. They dedicate it to Athene, 
and begin to revel. The serpents attack Laocoon, as in 
Virgil, -^neas, awestruck, escapes to Mount Ida. Sinon 
lights signal fires, the Greeks return from Tenedos, the men 
in the Horse rush out on the Trojans, and the city is taken. 
Neoptolemus slays Priam at the altar, Menelaus slays 

• Eqttilesy 1056. * Schol. ad Eurip. Troad, 821. 
■ Aristoph. Lysistrata^ 155 and scholion. 

^ Pausanias, x. 25, 8. * Iliad, iii. 144. 

• * Oft waxes wolf in youngling.' Brynhild in Voisung Sa^. 
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Deiphobus, and takes Helen to the ships. Aias, in dragging 
away Cassandra, overthrows the statue of Athene ; the 
Greeks wish to stone him, but he takes sanctuary at Athene's 
altar. The city is burned, and Polyxena, daughter of 
I^riam, is slain at the grave of Achilles. Neoptolemus seizes 
Andromache, Odysseus kills Astyanax. The sons of 
Theseus take their grandmother iEthra. The Greeks sail 
away, and Athene contrives for them peril on the sea. 

It is plain that Proclus omits the beginning of the 
Iliou FersiSj and gives the poem only as it stood in the 
Cycle. Dionysius of Halicarnassus * says tliat Arctinus 
here told the legend of the Palladium, the Luck of Troy. A 
facsimile of the real Palladium was stolen by the Greeks, 
the genuine one was hidden. The hero of the poem is 
probably Neoptolemus. Creusa probably appeared here, 
the wife of ^Eneas.' It was probably said that i4!)neas kept 
the genuine Palladium, and the whole poem would coincide 
in aim with the apparently interpolated account of -^neas 
in the Iliad.' The whole poem, and the yEthiopis^ bear 
traces of influence from the traditions of Asia Minor. 
Arctinus, as Mr. Monro conjectures, probably survived as 
' a witness to the Roman national legend,' and he inspired 
the second book of the i^neid. 

The Nostoi^ in five books, are attributed to Hagias of 
Troezen. Athene set Menelaus and Agamemnon at odds 
about the route homewards. Agamemnon stays to pro- 
pitiate the goddess. This Menelaus neglected.^ Menelaus, 
with five ships, reaches Egypt. Diomedc and Nestor return 
safe home. Calchas, Leontes, and Polypeithes, faring by 
land to Colophon, bury Calchas there. The ghost of 
Achilles vainly warns Agamemnon of the dangers that await 
him. Aias is wrecked in a storm. Neoptolemus, by advice 

' Antiq. Rom, i. 69. * Monro, op, n't. p. 31. 

* Iliad, XX. 178-352. * Od/bsey, iv. 352. 
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of Thetis, returns overland through Thrace ; he meets 
Odysseus in Maroneia. Phoenix dies; 'Neoptolemus, in 
Molossia, is recognised by -Peleus. Agamemnon is slain, 
and avenged by Pylades and Orestes. Menelaus reaches 
Sparta. The Nostoi^ according to Pausanias (x. 28, 7) con- 
tained an account of Hades. In some way the story of 
Medea restoring JEson to youth occurred in the Nostoi} 

The Anger of Athene is the chief motive in the poem. 
The name of the slave-mother of Menelaus's son * is given in 
the Nostoij which also notes the presence of Odysseus in 
Thrace.' Un-Homeric are the references to Colo^^on, an 
Ionian colony, and to the Molossians. 

The Telegonia closed the Homeric part of the * Cyde.' 
It was by Eugammon of Cyrene, in two books. 

The wooers slain by Odysseus are buried by their 
kindred. Odysseus sails, after sacrifice to the Nymphs, to 
Elis, after cattle ; he is received by Polyxenus ; certain stories 
are related as episodes. 

Odysseus returns to Ithaca, and later performs the sacri- 
fice to Poseidon among men who know not salt Then he 
goes to Thesprotia, and marries Callidice, queen of the 
country. In a war with the Brygi, the men of Odysseus are 
routed by Ares, whom Athene opposes. Apollo reconciles 
them. Callidice dies ; her son by Odysseus, Pol3rpcetes, 
succeeds. He goes to Ithaca, where he is slain unwittingly 
by his son by Circe, Telegonus, who takes Penelope and 
Telernachus to Circe. She makes them immortaL Tele- 
gonus marries Penelope, and Telemachus weds Circe. 

Here the Thesprotian incidents merely provide the 
Thesprotian royal family with a descent from Odysseus. 
The rest is a silly sequel, to say *what became of them 



* Argum, ad Eurip. Mcdeam, 

^ Odyssey, iv. 12. 

» Odyssey, ix. 39, 197. 
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all' And thus the last echoes of the immortal song die 
away in a mere literary manufactory. 

Concerning the authorship of the poems included in the 
' Cycle,' it is plain that our information is both scanty and 
dubious. Arctinus, Stasinus, Lesches, Hagias or Agias, 
are mere names to us. Athenseus (vii. 277) speaks as 
doubtfully as we must do about the author of the Titano^ 
machia — * Eumelus, or Arctinus, or whoever he may be ' — 
and (viiL 334, xv. 682) admits his ignorance as to who 
composed the Cypria. In Photius, Stasinus of Cyprus, 
Hegesinus of Salamis, and Homer himself (who presented 
the book as his daughter's dowry to Stasinus) are mentioned. 

Pausanias, the antiquarian, who described Greece in the 
second century, is copious about the Cyclic poets \ but his 
evidence has lately been attacked, on the score that the 
poems had dropped out of sight before his time. He as- 
assures us that 'I read' this or that in the epics, but 
Wilamowitz Moellendorff thinks, to quote Dr. Johnson pn 
Pot, that ' if Pausanias said that, Pausanias Ued.' ^ Now, 
Pausanias, for example, in x. 26, where he describes the 
pictures of the Trojan war painted by Polygnotus at 
Delphi, quotes Lesches (whom he calls Lescheos), and the 
Cypria^ just as he quotes the Iliad, and, to all appearance, 
has read what he quotes. When he has not read a poet, 
like Hegesinus, whose work was lost, he says so frankly 
(ix. 29): Mt was lost before I was born.' If, then, the Cyclics 
were lost before Pausanias was bom, it is not likely that he 
would pretend to have read them. He could have de- 
ceived nobody, if the poems were not extant. He supposes 
(x. 28) that, in one passage, Polygnotus followed the Minyas, 
Had he not read the Minyas^ and, if it was lost, why is he 
less frank than in the case of Hegesinus? In x. 31, 2, 
he tells us of the murder of Palamedes, and says, ' I read 

* Homer, Unicrsufh. p. 3j8. 
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it in the Cypria,^ ' Either Pausanias composed the most 
learned archaeological exegesis of ancient times, or be 
makes a swindling claim to learning not his own.'^ lo 
Wilamowitz's opinion, Pausanias cribs his learning finom 
some earlier describer of the work of Polygnotus, to whose 
mind the Cypria^ the Little Iliads the Nostoi^ and the 
Minyas were anonymous. 

Pausanias, then, according to Wilamowitz, lives, as it 
were, on manuals of the past, and has no original first-hand 
knowledge of the epics. He, and the writers of scholia^ and 
so forth, all go back to learned treatises of an eariier day, 
by ApoUodorus, Dionysius Scytobrachion, Aristodemus, and 
other scholars of 150-50 b.c. The conclusion is that the 
really learned ancient grammarians distrusted all names 
assigned as those of authors of epics. The Chronicle of 
Eusebius is dismissed, as no valid authority on Lcsches, 
Arctinus, and the rest. On the whole, 'the ancient 
grammarians looked on the Cyclic epics as anonymous. 
The classical period (450-150 rc?) *r^arded them as 
Homeric.'^ Our oldest allusion to Homer, that of Callinus, 
quoted by Pausanias, attributes the Thebais to Homer. 
Pindar ' clearly attributes to Homer the story of the suicide 
of Aias. It is Pindar^ who tells how Homer gave the 
Cypria to Stasinus. This rather makes against Wilamo- 
witz's theory, for it is plain that, even in Pindar's time, 
the name of Stasinus was connected with the authorship of 
the Cypria, Herodotus (ii. 117) doubts the Homeric 
authorship of the Cypria^ because of a discrepancy with the 
Iliad. There criticism begins. It must really have begun 
earlier, when Pindar could explain the connection of Stasinus 
with the poem by the tale that it was given to him by 
Homer as the dowry of his wife. People must have said, 

* Homer. Untersuch, p. 340. * Il»id. p. 351. 

■ Isihm. iii. 53. * FrapneniSy 189^ Boeckh. 
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' Stasinus never could have composed anything so good^' 
and then the story would circulate that he ploughed with 
Homer's heifer. We have no reason to suppose that the 
doubts of Herodotus as to the authorship began with 
Herodotus. In brief, the classical age has a tendency to 
attribute Hymns^ Margites^ Thebais^ and everything to 
Homer ; but there were others who doubted, and the early 
mention of Stasinus shows that other claimants were not 
unnamed As to whether the Cyclic poems vanished about 
150 B.C., and were only known in extracts, or (like the 
French chansons de geste) in prose compilations, we must 
decide according to our view of the good faith of Pausanias, 
who avers that he read them. 

Wilamowitz concludes that 'the Iliad, as it stands, is 
not the work of one man, nor of one century ; nay, it is not 
a work at all. The Iliad is nothing but a Cyclic poem. • . . 
There is no distinction of quality between " Homeric " and 
"Cyclic"* — between Iliad and Cypria} On this showing, all 
early Greek epic is Homeric and not Homeric Those 
who have observed the vast differences in art, method, and 
manners which sunder Iliad and Odyssey from Cypria and 
Telegpnia will scarcely accept this sweeping theory. In 
art, the Iliad and Odyssey are immeasurably superior ; in 
custom and myth, considerably older than the Cyclics, 
as even the little we know of these poems reveals. But, 
on the theory of Wilamowitz, we must, apparently, believe 
that, in a certain age, floating lays innumerable were hear- 
belted^ and cooked, and dovetailed, so as to produce, not 
only the Iliad and Odyssey, but all the many Cyclic epics. 
Who took all this trouble, when, where, and, above all, 
why ? How could it possibly pay any mortals to undertake 
this colossal labour ? For, if Iliad and Odyssey be huge 
pieces of patchwork, so must Cypria^ and Tkcbais^ and 

» Op, cU, pp. 374, 375. 
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jEthiopiSy and all the rest of them, be. What reward did 
the forgotten bearbeiters and diaskeuasts reap for all their 
industry ? Whatever we may think of Iliad and Odyssey, it 
is difficult to believe that all the Cyclic poems were, as 
theorists assert of them, originally tags of lays, reduced into 
order and sequence by persons without any intelligible 
motive. The more probable view is the old view, that the 
Iliad and the Odyssey were the models of ambitious later 
poets, in the eighth, seventh, and sixth centuries. 



CHAPTER XV 

HOMER AND ARCHiEOLOGY 

The poems of Homer are rich in descriptions of works of 
art, of decorative objects in gold, bronze, silver, and ivory. 
We hear of cups, brooches, adorned shields, baldrics, sword- 
hilts, and other trappings. Granting that Homer was 
describing, with a certain poetic licence, things with which 
he was familiar, the question arises, have any treasures been 
discovered which answer to his descriptions and give a 
clue to his date ? Before entering minutely into the argu- 
ments on this topic it is necessary to ask what kind of works 
of art does Homer describe ? It is impossible to remark on 
all of them : typical specimens must suffice. We find 
xi. 22) the breastplate of Agamemnon, given him by Ciny- 
ras of Cyprus. Commentators who think that the author 
of the original poem was not acquainted with Cyprus of 
course regard this passage as late. It was decorated with 
ten courses of cyanus, lapis lazuli, or an imitation in glass 
paste. A frieze of this material is mentioned in the palace 
of Alcinous,' and such a frieze was foimd at Tirj-ns.* The 
breastplate had also ' twelve courses of gold, and twenty of 
tin ' ; there were snakes of cyanus on it. The sword had 
golden studs. The shield had circles of bronze, tin bosses, 
a cj^anus boss bore the Gorgon's head, and the shield was 
large enough to cover all the body of a man. Can such 

' Odyssey, vii 87. 

' Schuchhardt, SchliemanfCs Discoverits^ £ngl. transl. p. 117. 
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a shield, or that of Hector, which hung from neck to ankles, 
have been circular? As to the Gorgon, Mr. Leaf argues 
that it was unknown to Greek art before the seventh cen- 
tury. There is, however, excellent reason to believe that it 
was known to Greek mythology, in the tale of Perseus. 
Dread and Terror accompany the Gorgon on the shields; and 
on the chest of Cypselus (circ 700 b.c), which Pausanias 
saw at Olympia, Agamemnon was represented with Terror 
on his shield, a lion-headed figure.^ Allowing the Gorgon's 
head, for the sake of argument, to be an interpolation later 
than the whole passage, itself late, this shield is a puzzle. 
At what age, if any, did Greeks wear shields that covered 
the whole body, and were decorated with inlaid glass paste? 
On a ring found in the Mycenaean graves* we see a warrior in 
a crested helm, and carrying a huge circular shield, which, 
like Agamemnon's, covers all his body. The shield of a 
lion-hunter on a Mycenaean dagger blade' hangs, like 
Hector's, from neck to ankles ; it has a kind of waist in the 
middle. Another hunter has as huge a shield, which is 
oblong. But on a vase from Mycenae^ (apparently later 
than the shaft-graves) the warriors use small shields of the 
shape of a three-quarter moon. In historic Greece the 
shields were not nearly so large as those in Homeric de- 
scriptions and in Mycenzean works of art. The shields in 
the Dipylon vases, about the middle of the seventh century, 
are small round bucklers ; and the ordinary circular shield 
with heraldic devices, as shown on vases of later dates, 
are not half the size of Homeric shields. On the whole 
the huge shield seems to take us back to an early age of 
prehistoric Greek armour, beyond that it were unsafe to go. 
The high-crested helmet is represented on the ring already 
referred to, but its wearer's opponent has no helmet. Some 

* Pausanias, v. 17. * Schuchhardt, p. 196, figure 178. 

* Schuchhardt, p. 229. * Ibid, figure 2S4. 
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of the warriors in a representation of a siege, on a silver 
bowl from Mycenae, are naked. Others, unhelmed, have 
large pointed shields, unlike those depicted on the dagger 
blade. ^ Homer's warriors always wear greaves: there arc 
no greaves among the treasures of Mycenas, nor are any 
depicted on Mycenasan works of art On the other hand, 
gaiters were worn, clasped with elaborate clasps of gold.^ 

The shield of Achilles, made by Hephaestus,' is clearly 
an ideal work of art. Homer probably never saw anything 
so elaborate, and so rich in various pictures of human 
life in peace and war. Some points of detail are notable : 
the gods are wrought in gold, and the raiment on the 
shoulders of a Fate is ^red with the blood of men.' A 
vineyard is rich in clusters ' wrought fair in gold, black were 
the grapes, but the vines hung throughout on silver poles,' 
The kine ' were fashioned of gold and tin.' If we are to 
understand that these things were inlaid with gold of divers 
colours — red and lighter yellow — we find a parallel in the 
inlaid dagger blades of Mycenae and in Egyptian dagger 
blades dated about 1600 B.C. But though Homer may 
have seen such work, the objects may have been old heir- 
looms, and he need not have been contemporary with the 
art. Meanwhile, as will be shown, others find a parallel to 
the decoration of the shield in Phoenician bowls of metal 
of the seventh century aa 

Turning to more peaceful objects, we find Nestor's 
golden cup : 'another man could scarce have lifted it when 
Itillf' it had studs of gold, four handles or supports, and 
there were doves on the handles.^ A very much smaller 
cup, with rods connecting the handles and the foot, and witli 
doves on the handles, was found in the royal graves of 

> This bowl is engraTcd as a frontispiece to Mr. Ixafs Companion, 
* Schuchhardt, p. 22& ' Iliad, xviii. 4B0. 

« Ubd, zi 632. 
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Mycenas.' Another cup of silver, with a gold rim, is given 
by Menelaus to Telemachus.* It was a present to Menelans 
from the King of Sidon, and was the work of Hephxstus. 
In places too numerous to mention, works of art are derived 
from the Sidonians or Phoenicians, or are attributed to 
Hephaestus. All this looks as if the jewels known to 
Homer were of Phoenician importation. Now, in the 
treasures of Mycenae, Phoenician influence in art is much 
less visible than the influence of Egypt We may, per- 
haps, argue that, in the poet's age, the Phoenicians im- 
ported work from Egypt, and had not yet struck out their 
own eclectic art— half Assyrian, half Egyptian. But whereas 
much of the Mycenaean work is apparently native, though 
influenced by Egypt, gold workers, in Homer's day, seem to 
have been rare among the Achaeans. The gold brooch of 
Odysseus ' was embossed with a group of a dog catching a 
deer, a very common motive in the earliest gems, whatever 
their exact date may be. We are not told whence the 
brooch was procured, but * all men marvelled at it' 

While many of the objects found at Mycenae, like the 
dagger blades and cups, are like things described by Homer, 
the costume of the men and women is different ; the 
women wear a kind of flounced petticoats ; the men, as a 
rule, wear very little but a kind of drawers. In funereal 
matters, we see that the corpses were not burned as in Homer, 
but were, to some extent, mummified and buried in deep 
graves, not, as in Homer, under tumuli. There may have 
been different arrangements in peace and war.* On- the 
whole, the art and life in Homer answer to those of no 
historically known Greek period, nor exactly to those of the 
heroes buried in the deep * shaft tombs ' of Mycenae. In 

* Schucbhardt, p. 241. * Odyssey, iv. 616. 
■ Odyisey, xix. 226. 

* Leaf, Introduction to Schucbhardt, p. xxvi. 
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them no trace of iron has been found,' whereas, in Homer, 
iron is used as synonymous with ' weapon,' and the metal 
is frequently mentioned. It would appear, then, that the 
age of Homer is between that of the Mycenaean graves and 
the dawn of actual history. Putting the graves conjectu- 
rally at 1500-1300 b.c, this might place Homer about 
1 200-1000 B.C. ; but all this is very much guess-work. 

Throughout this simimary sketch it has been purposely 
taken for granted that the graves of Mycenae are extremely 
ancient and * Achaean ' — that is, tombs of men who died 
before the Dorian invasion, roughly dated iioo-iooo bc. 
But this very point has been recently disputed, and must be 
more narrowly examined. 

Before coming to close quarters with the problem, we 
should remember that antiquarians have been apt to wel- 
come each new piece of evidence as the key to the whole 
question, forgetting that the pickaxe and spade may at any 
moment bring fresh and contradictory testimony. For 
example, a whole theory as to the date of Homeric civilisa- 
tion has been based on certain Phoenician objects of art, 
mainly bowls of silver and other metals, which have been 
thought, as we saw, to illustrate Homer's descriptions of 
decorative metal woric, as in the shield of Achilles.' But 
later discoveries tend to show that the Phoenician metal 
bowls do not correspond to Homeric descriptions so closely 
as do certain other relics — namely, the already quoted 
dagger blades from Mycenae, for which an earlier date than 
that of the Phoenician bowls has been claimed These 

* Sdmchhardt, p. 2991 The use of iroo in Hooier wm debated by 
the Hellenic Society, October 1892. In Odjmey, %rl 294, occon the 
ytawttbUL fTpcrainn, ' iion of itielf dnwi to it a hero/ In Iliad, 
IT. 123, ' iioQ ' is nsed as synu o ymo os with ancrtr-bead* The Mift/w- 
beads of the Mycenaean gcaTes afe of flint ; at lalyMis they are of 



' Iliad, book xwHL 
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bowls, in which the art exhibits a mixture of Egyptian and 
Assyrian influence, are decorated with rows or bands of 
figures in repaussh work. Many of them were found by 
General Cesnola in Cjrprus. Caere and Praeneste hate 
yielded similar works of art The Phcenidan bowls were 
dated about 720-600 B.a, but it was admitted that they 
might go back 'as far as Homer's time,' say 800 B.a The 
advocates of a much earlier period for Homer and Homeric 
civilisation reply that the more recent discoveries at Mycenae^ 
Vapheio, and elsewhere, show that the art known to Homer 
need not have been the art of the Phoenician bowls, but 
rather the art of the Mycenaean sword blades of which the 
Egyptian models are as early as 1600 ac. 

It is difficult or impossible to fix the period when Sidonian 
merchant-men, so familiar to Homer, began trading in metal 
work with Greece. Thus Helbig has observed that there 
exists an Egyptian wall-painting in which Phcenidans bring 
silver vases, in the form of the heads of oxen, to Thothmes IIL 
(1591-1565). Now, a silver bull's head, with gilded horm 
and a gold rosette on the brow, was found in a royal grave 
of Mycenae. Helbig, rightly or wrongly, regards this freely 
handled and masterly piece as of Phoenician work, which 
would throw back Phoenician dealings with Greece to 
the sixteenth century. He also looks on the object as 
earlier than the Dorian invasion of Peloponnesus, say 
1 1 00 B.C. But the same form — the bull's head and rosette 
on the brow— occurs in the pottery of Kalymna, in the 
same case as the early pottery of lalysus at the British 
Museum. Now, concerning the date of that very pottery 
a battle is raging among antiquaries. The question is then, 
Are we to date Homeric civilisation by the Phoenician 
bowls, placing them about 800-600 B.C., or are we to admit 
that Phoenician trade with Greece may be eight hundred 
years older, and date Homeric art by the sword blades of 
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Mycenae, perhaps from 1600 b.c. ? We shall show that such 
work existed in Egypt about 1600 B.C., but how long the 
fashion lasted, and whether the Mycensean daggers in that 
style were new, when buried, or were old heirlooms, is 
another question. 

The differences of style between the bowls and the inlaid 
poignards are conspicuous. It may be said ' that the partisans 
of the comparatively late date of Homeric art rely on. the 
evidence of the bowls, while the friends of a very early 
date rest chiefly on the swords, or rather daggers, and of 
other objects at Mycenae, which, we think, are clearly not 
Phoenician in style. On the Phoenician bowls, as we saw, 
the figures are arranged in bands, and are represented in 
relief. There is no inlaying of various metals. But 
Homer, in the shield of Achilles, distinctly describes, as 
we saw, the effect of parti-coloured inlaid metals in the 
decoration of the shield. If, then, the art of the Mycenaean 
sword-blades is of a very early date — say 1 600-1 400 b.c. — 
we naturally get an approximate date for the style of decora- 
tion familiar to Homer. The evidence of the daggers, later 
found, will modify or upset the theory based on the Phoeni- 
cian bowls by which the period of Homeric art had pre- 
viously been determined. The earlier date is supposed to 
be confirmed by the researches of Mr. Petrie in Egypt.' 
But, on the other hand, Mr. Petrie's conclusions are cen- 
sured by Mr. Cecil Torr as iUogical and unproved, while 
Mr. Murray has advanced the hypothesis that the Myce- 
naean antiquities are not pre-Dorian at all, are not Achaean, 
but belong to the obscure age of the great Tyrants, such 
as Pheidon the Temenid — say, from 770 B.a to 600 b.c. 
I shall indicate my opinion as to the improbability of this 
▼icw, even in face of evidence mainly drawn from com- 
parison of style in the remaining objects of Mycenaean art. 

* lUahun^ Kahurty and Guroh, 
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But it may not be superfluous first to dwell for a moment 
on the extremely precarious nature of archaeological evi- 
dence as to dates, where unaided by actual written docu- 
ments, and even occasionally where these exist Before 
we argue from the style of decoration or pattern, for 
example, we must remember that, in certain r^ons, one 
style may persist long after it has disappeared in other 
districts. Again, pottery made for the mass of the popu- 
lation may keep up archaic forms and archaic designs, 
while fashions in work meant for more wealthy cus- 
tomers may have altered again and again.' Potsherds of 
both classes may easily be found mingled in one ancient 
rubbish heap, and may cause great searchings of heart as 
to dates. Once more, in the hoards buried with the dead 
may be found objects, such as cups and swords and rings^ 
which were already ancient heirlooms even at the time of 
the interment, or which were acquired from abroad, in 
commerce or in war. Hence the same tomb may contain 
pieces of most various date and provenance. Again, even 
where a date is discovered, as on an Egyptian scarab, for 
example, we cannot argue that the grave is as old as the 
Egyptian king whose cartouche is figured, because popular 
scarabs continued to be produced long after the time of 
the monarch whom they chronicled. A scarab of Queen Ti 
(1450 B.C.) was found at Mycenae, and a scarab of her 
husband, Amenophis III., with 'Mycenaean' pottery, at 
lalysus ^ ; but they need not have been contemporary works. 
We cannot even argue with absolute certainty that a grave 

* We know that women in the Hebrides still make clay pots with- 
out the use of the wheel, and decorate them with incisions made by 
the nails or with the point of a stick. Such a pot, in an age of 
modern factories and modem trade, survives, or lately survived, from 
a period of unknown antiquity, and exactly resembles the pots found 
in our pre-historic graves. 

' Schuch. p. 294 ; Furtwaengler and Loeschke, Myk, Vas, p. 4. 
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is of the date of the death of its inmates. Egyptian 
example shows that the royal dead might be removed, 
for security, to a new eternal home, and Mr. Percy Gardner 
has very ingeniously suggested that the corpses and trea- 
sures in the * shaft tombs ' of Mycenae, within the citadel, 
may conceivably have been transported thither for safety 
or other reasons from the beehive-shaped tombs outside 
the circle of the walL^ Such 'Sittings* of the dead are 
neither impossible nor unexampled; and if they ever 
occurred, we cannot even maintain that the dead, in a 
grave, are never of much earlier date than the latest object 
which the grave contains. For the latest object may have 
been accidentally dropped, or piously bestowed, by the 
persons who in a later age shifted the corpses from one 
to another habitation. In such cases, however, the grave 
usually shows unmistakable traces of having been dis- 
turbed. Thus, during the long ages of time past, many 
changes may occur, many new or even older objects may 
get mingled with others of a given date. Ancient styles 
of work and art may survive among others much more 
modem, and archaeological evidence can only be accepted 
with all the reserves which these circumstances, and our 
own ignorance and consciousness of prepossession, ought 
to suggest. Nor should opinions be obstinately held 
which a new discovery, the stroke of a spade, may at 
any moment upset The questions before us, then, in 
the words of Mr. Leaf, are these : * What is the true re- 
lation of the Mycensean civilisation to the Homeric poems? 
and what is its place in the development of ckissical 
Greece?* 

The answers popularly accepted are : First, that the 
Homeric poems describe a civilisation descended from and 
akin to that of Mycenae, an Achaean civilisation not yet 

> New Chapters in Greek History^ pp. 77-79- 
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shattered by Dorian conquerors ; and, secondly, that the 
Mycenaean culture itself represents an early Achaean style 
of art, not free from foreign influences, but prior to the 
direct and potent Phoenician influence so strongly marked, 
for example, in Cyprus. Perhaps the only alternative 
hypothesis is that to which Mr. Murray inclines. Going 
backward from the better to the less known in Gred^ 
remains, he suggests that the Mycenaean civilisation may 
not be pre-Dorian, not Achaean, but that of the age of the 
early Tyrants — roughly speaking from 770 to 600 B.a In 
comparing these two theories, and seeking to find the 
more plausible, we may reserve the treasures of the graves 
for later consideration, and begin with the obvious archi- 
tectural relics of Mycenae and Tiryns. These are built in 
the various styles known as Cyclopean. The walls are of 
huge stones, some as much as ten feet long, by a yard high 
and thick. ' Tiryns of the mighty walls,' as Homer calls it,^ 
is clearly in fact as well as tradition the older and ruder of 
the two cities. At Mycenae there are three styles of 
masonry. There are blocks unhewn, or slightly hewn, 
piled on each other ; next there are well-hewn rectangular 
blocks laid in regular courses ; finally, there are polygonal 
blocks ' fitting together with the most accurate joints.' The 
Lion Gate is of the second kind, but it is unsafe to conclude 
that it is later than adjacent walls in the first or rudest 
kind, though it shows signs of later adjustment and change. 
It may be later, or it may be a piece of more careful work 
used in an important position. Much the same remarks 
apply to the polygonal masonry. This mode of building, 
which is also found in the ancient cities of the Incas in 
Peru, speaks of an early age, when there was great command 
of labour. As is well known, Greek popular tradition 
attributed the walls to the Cyclopes, a race of giants, just as 

* Iliad, il 560. 
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in Scotland the Devil or Michael Scott, the wizard, is 
credited with superhuman constructions. More learned 
theory, in classical Greece, assigned the walls and beehive- 
shaped tombs or ' treasure houses ' of Mycense to emigrants 
from Phrygia, rich in gold. ' Pelops came from Asia with 
much wealth, among needy men,' as Thucydides says.' 
This was the view of Peloponnesian antiquarians, according 
to Thucydides. ' The vaulted shape of the graves is pro- 
bably to be traced back to the Phrygian style of building,' 
says Dr. Schuchhardt, 'and the masses of gold can only 
have been procured from Phrygia or Lydia.' It is certain 
that the Cyclopean style is mainly found on very ancient 
and Homeric sites, as at Athens. It is also certain that 
Greek tradition and belief, without any variation, assigned 
Mycenae and Tiryns to the pre-Dorian Achaean age initiated 
by adventurers from Phrygia. Now, if Mycenae and Tiryns, 
as in Mr. Murray's hypothesis, were walled as we see them 
by despots of 770-600, it would be a most extraordinary 
thing if history gave no hint on the subject, and if tradi- 
tion were of the opposite opinion. But history is silent, 
and tradition is positive on the other side. The Greeks, 
according to Mr. Murray, could remember the first builder 
of triremes, dated 704 b.c, yet they had hopelessly forgotten 
the great contemporary builders of Mycenae. To wall 
Tiryns and Mycenae must have required such forced labour 
as the Normans, after the Conquest, extorted from the 
English. Could the hardships^thus inflicted by the despots, 
according to Mr. Murray's hypothesis, have been wholly 
foigotten? Could the citadels and tombs have been 
ascribed, by the age of Thucydides, to a period infinitely 
more remote? Mr. Murray argues thus : — 

' It is just possible that a period covering the seventh 
century, and extending, perhaps, into the eighth century u.c. 

■ Thucydides, L 9, la 
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was the time in which the pottery and other antiquities of 
the Mycenas class were produced for the home market of 
Greece, and possibly in Greece itself. That period coin- 
cides with the rule of the tyrants in Greece — men like 
Pheidon of Argos, Kypselos of Corinth, and his son Peri- 
ander. Greek history says little of how they ruled ; hot 
if we judge them by a comparison with Polycrates, the 
Tyrant of Samos' (540-520 B.C.), 'then they may be sup- 
posed to have maintained their sway by large bodies of 
men, who were at their bidding for war, or for the execu- 
tion of public works, on a magnificent scale, in times of 
peace. At such a period we can conceive the great walls 
of Mycenae and Tiryns, together with the vaulted tombs of 
Mycenae, to have been built in rivalry with the tomb of 
their contemporary Alyattes, which Herodotus compared to 
the wonders of Egypt and Babylonia.' ^ 

Homer, as we saw, distinctly speaks of the massive 
walls of Tiryns. If Mr. Murray is right, Greek history and 
Greek tradition, dating from an age relatively late, en- 
tirely forgot circumstances most remarkable. It is pre- 
cisely as if Robert d'Oily's castle at Oxford were locally 
attributed to King Arthur. Again we have the great works 
of Mycenae and Tiryns, where there was no tyrant known to 
history except the neighbouring tyrant of Argos ; while 
where we do find known tyrants, as in Argos, Sicyon, and 
Corinth, we have no remaining works on the scale of 
those at Tiryns and Mycenae.^ Of Pheidon, the tyrant of 
Argos, very little is known, and that on authority very 
late. If he really introduced coined money, he certainly 
left none of it in the graves of Mycenae. He was head 

' Handbook of Greek Art^ p. 57. 

' On ihe dale of Pheidon, varying from 895 to 600 B.C., sec Crete 
(vol ii. p. 315, note 2, edition of 1869). Grote places him 747 B.C 
Sec also Gardner's Types of Greek Coins^ p. 7. 
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of the Argive confederaqr, then the foremost power in Pelo- 
ponnesus. He may conceivably, perhaps, have fortified 
two neighbouring cities, Mycenas and Tiryns, much more 
strongly than he did his own— namely, Argos — but if he 
did so, legend and history have been curiously oblivious of 
so great and peculiar an achievement. He raised edifices, 
on Mr. Murray's showing, which Pausanias compares to the 
Pyramids of Egypt, but in three hundred years his country- 
men, who remembered minor matters, had forgotten this. 
His comparatively recent and extraordinary efforts as a 
constructor were lost to memory, and were assigned to a 
dim and dubious past and to a fiEdlen dynasty. To believe 
in this theory is not easy. 

We now turn to the rather enigmatic evidence of 
the solitary piece of sculpture in , the architecture of 
Mycenae. The famous headless lions of the Lion Gate 
(of which there is a cast in the South Kensington Museum) 
have always been conspicuous ; not so the very inferior 
and barbaric sculptures on the buried stelae or grave 
stones of the tombs unearthed by Dr. Schliemann. The 
lions of the gate are carved in relief, on a triangular slab 
of hard grey limestone, over the lintel. Their fore-paws 
rest on two bases, at a higher level than their hind-paws. 
Between them is a column crowned by a * curious capital, 
composed of a fillet, cyma moulding, roll and abacus.' 
Over the latter are four round discs, and these again are 
covered by a slab shaped like an abacus. 'In Phrygia, 
Professor Ramsay has found two lions exactly similar to 
those of Mycenae, on either side of a column above the 
door of a rock tomb.' ^ In considering these lions of the 

* Schuchhardt, pp. 141, 142. Mr. Ramsay thinks that the lion 
type passed from Phrygia into Greece during the ninth, or more 
probably the eighth, century B.C. (See Journal of Hellenic Society^ 
ix. p. 371.) This suits Mr. Murray's age of Pheidon very weU. 
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gate, which Mr. Murray connects with early Greek gems, 
we reach a rather puzzling point in his argument. As is 
well known, various gems, both engraved stones and rings 
with subjects engraved on the gold bezel, were found in the 
shaft tombs of Mycenae.^ The graves must necessarily be 
later — how much later we cannot tell — than the walls of 
the citadel. Now, Mr. Murray apparently believes that 
Homer was ignorant of gems and rings ; hence, we pre- 
sume. Homer lived before their introduction into Greece. 
* Homer,* says Mr. Murray, * never mentions engraved gems, 
though there are passages where he would have been certain 
to have spoken of them had he known of their existence, Pliny 
quotes the silence of Homer as evidence that gem 
engraving had not been in practice in his day.* * If we 
take Mr. Murray literally, Homer was ignorant of the exist- 
ence and use of gems and rings. Therefore, he lived before 
the date of the Mycenaean graves, where rings are plen- 
tiful He also lived before the date of the tyrants who, 
according to Mr. Murray's hypothesis, built the walls of 
Mycenae, the city so familiar in the Homeric poems. This 
is certain, because * the beginning of the tyrants would 
coincide with the date we have arrived at for the earliest 
class of engraved gems and the vases found with them.* 
Homer, then, the author who is so familiar with Mycenae, 
lived before Mycenae and Tiryns were walled as we see them 
now, for he lived before gems, of which he knew nothing, 
and the earliest engraved gems in Greece coincide with the 

' Schuchhardt, p. 122. The engraved stones are published in 
Epk. Arch. 1888, Pin. 10, 34, 35. For the rings, see Schuchhardt, 
pp. 221, 277. Furtwaengler was lucky enough to pick up a similar 
ring in a Paris curiosity shop. It is engraved in his work on Mycensean 
vases. 

' We have constantly to protest against the reasoning which deduces 
Homer's ignorance from Homer's silence. 
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date of the Argive tyrants who built the walls of Mycenae 
and Tiryns. This theory of Tiryns, at least, must clearly 
be given up as untenable, for Homer speaks, as we have 
said, of its mighty walls. 

Mr. Murray probably does not cling to the hypothesis 
that the Tirynthian walls are of the age of the Argive 
tyrants, and unknown to the author of the Catalogue, who 
mentions them. Our difficulty is to believe in walled 
Tiryns known to Homer, who did not know the Mycenaean 
walls as they stand, yet did know Mycenae. That city 
manifestly dominated Tiryns in Homer's mind. Could the 
Mycenaeans have held it in such force, as against the 
Tirynthians, without the walls 7 Not so, we know, could 
2^thus and Amphion, hardy as they were, hold Thebes.^ 

Mr. Murray's position, then, will be, that at about 
1000 B.C. Tiryns was already walled. About 800 b.c 
Homer knew Tiryns as walled, and Mycenae, not yet 
walled, or not walled as we see it. About 750-650 b.c, 
and after Homer, come the rise of Argiire tyrants, the in- 
troduction of gems, the building of the Lion Gate, increased 
fortification of Mycenae, and the making of the tombs. in the 
citadel, those tombs which we have r^arded as much older 
than Homer. 

A view somewhat akin to Mr. Murray's, but differing on 
important points, is that of Professor Ramsay, the explorer 
of Phrygian antiquities.^ Phrygia, in his opinion, was in 
close relation with the Asiatic Greeks of Cyme and Phoc^ea 
in the eighth century, * The Phrygian device ' (the lions) 
'which appears over the principal ^ gateway of Mycenae was 
learned during this intercourse, and belongs to the period of 
Argive ascendency, under Pheidon and his successors.' Mr. 
Ramsay publishes illustrations of Phrygian lion tombs, where 

■ Odyssey, xi. 264, 265. 

' Journal of the HelUnic Society^ ix. 2. 
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the attitudes of the beasts, though not perhaps the style of 
art, are closely analogous to the attitudes of the lions on 
the Mycenasan gate. He believes that the animals are 
connected with the worship of Cybele, and that they repre- 
sent guardians who drive evil influences from the tomb or 
the town. The artists of Mycenas learned the device from 
Phrygia, or Phrygia and Mycenae both took it from a 
common source. The Lion Gate is thus of the eighth or 
ninth century. ' Historically there is good reason to assign 
at least part of the fortifications of Mycenae to the time 
when the Argive kings were the greatest power in Greece '— 
that is, to the period of Mr. Murray's tyrants.^ But Mr. 
Ramsay does not hold the same views as to the dates of 
the royal graves in Mycenae. These are much older than 
the Lion Gate, he thinks, and are pre-Dorian. 'The people 
who built the Lion Gate considered the peribolus with the 
the tombs as sacred, and the heroes buried in the tombs 
belong to an older time. . . . The Dorian conquerors 
continued the family cultus of the chiefs whom they dis- 
possessed.' This they did in part owing to the influence 
of Homer, who had made Mycenae famous and sacred. In 
Mr. Ramsay's opinion, then, the Homeric poems, to some 
extent at least, are older than the Dorian invasion. The 
Dorians, thanks to Homer's charm, were proud and anxious 
to be regarded as Achaeans, akin to Homer's heroes. Thus, 
while they built the Lion Gate and decorated it on Phrygian 
models, in the eighth or ninth century, they still revered the 
dead in the royal graves, which are much more ancient 
than the Dorian possession of the city. If Mr. Murray is 
right in making the lions of the gate coeval with the gems 
in the graves, then Mr. Ramsay is wrong, and both the gate 

* Mr. Ramsay cites similar opinions of Wilamowitz MoellendorfT, 
in Hermes^ xxi. iii., and of Nicse, EfUwitk, d. Homer,* P^u^ 
p. 218. 
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and the graves are of the age of the Argive tyrants of the 
eighth century. 

This point is matter for archaeological and artistic criti- 
cism of style. Are the contents of the tombs coeval on the 
whole with the lions of the gates ? Are the lions of the 
gates necessarily so late as the eighth century ? 

On these points Mr. Flinders Petrie is at variance with 
both Mr. Murray and Mr. Ramsay. With Mr. Ramsay he 
believes in the great and pre-Dorian antiquity of the Royal 
tombs ; but as to the lions he thinks them of the same or 
older date.^ 'The lions on the gate are similar in position 
to a gilt wooden lion broken from some small decoration, 
which I found dated to 1450 b.c.' This wooden lion is *in 
exactly the same attitude.' ' That the design penetrated to 
Phrygia is nothing siurprising, considering the range of 
Mycenaean culture.' • 

The diversities of archaeological opinion are thus clearly 
illustrated We have Schuchhardt, Furtwaengler (in his 
work on Mycenaean pottery), Mr. Leaf, and current opinion 
generally in favour of a remote pre-Dorian date for the 
Mycenaean antiquities, both for walls, gate, and objects in 
the royal graves. We have Mr. Ramsay, citing Wilamowitz 
Moellendorff, Niese, and others as believing in a Dorian and 
Tyrannical date for the Lion Gate, while Mr. Ramsay leaves 
the graves to the ancient Achaeans. We have Mr. Petrie 
believing that the gate, as well as the graves, is pre-Dorian, 
founding his theory on Egyptian evidence. Finally, we 
have Mr. Murray, who assigns walls, gate, lions, and the 
bulk of the objects in the royal graves to Dorians of the 
eighth and seventh centuries. 

> /. JK S, xiL I. 

' Of. cii» p. 203. The reader may also consult Chipies and 
Perrot, VArt dans la PlUnuie (1890), pp. no, 22a They hold 
that Phrygian designs of lions reached Greece, probably on embroidered 
tissues, not the converse, as in Mr. Petrie's theory. 
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Mr. Murray's view about the contents of the tombs is 
based on comparison of styles in pottery, sculpture, gem 
engraving, and general decoration. In pottery found in 
the oldest Greek sepulchres the earliest type is the 'primi- 
tive.' ^ The handles of primitive vessels are usually * rodi- 
mentary.' The ornament takes the form of * incised 
zigzag lines.' ' The pottery of Mycenaean tombs is of a 
character later than the primitive. The vases are covered 
with a ' creamy slip,' and the designs are painted in black. 
What is the date of the Mycenasan pottery? Is it Achaean, 
and earlier than the Dorian invasion (looo b.c), or is it 
later, or did it begin early and last through the revolution 
of society and the change of ruling races? Furtwaengler 
and Loeschke, in Mykenische Vasetiy take the Mycenaean 
vases to be early and pre-Dorian, relying on comparisons 
with Egypt The Achaeans would imitate pottery which 
Egypt presented to their view — say in the fourteenth cen- 
tury B.a This is not the only theory ; Mr. Petrie holds 
that the vases of the fourteenth century, found in Egypt, 
were brought there or made there by Achaeans. But Mr. 
Murray, arguing against Furtwaengler, says that Greeks 
would find in Egypt much the same vases, whether 
Achaeans went thither in the fourteenth, or much later 
Greeks in the seventh, century. * Egypt was for centuries 
an unchanging country' (p. 25); yet 'for a long period 
previous to 600 b.c. Egypt had been sinking into deeper and 
deeper degradation ' (p. 24). Thus the * unchanging coun- 
try ' had been changing very greatly. This matter little 
affects the argument * One thing the Greeks would not 
have seen, and that is finely-painted pottery. The ancient 

' * Pottery is the very key to digging. To know the varieties of it, 
and the age of each, is the alphabet of work.' (Flinders Petrie, 7>« 
Years^ Digging in Egypt, p. 158.) 
' Handbook^ p. 6. 
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Egyptians were not skilled in that art' Thus as far as 
pottery goes, if finely-painted pottery is found in Egypt and 
dated 1300 b.c., or earlier, either it is wrongly dated, about 
which there is a discussion, or the Aclueans, as in Mr. 
Petrie's view, not the Egyptians, were its makers. Mr. 
Murray sets aside the idea, in itself unlikely on all grounds, 
that the Phoenicians made and introduced the pottery of the 
Mycenaean style. 

Mr. Murray's own argument as to Mycenaean pottery 
may be stated thus : We ought to begin with the known, 
the dated, and argue back. Let us start, then, from vasea 
of Camiros, with inscriptions in which the character of the 
writing gives the date as early in the sixth century b.c.^ 
Here, as may be seen at the British Museum, are human 
figures, with written names, on a field which is filled up 
with rosettes. Behind this art, earlier than this, comes a 
style in which rows of animals are designed, in Assyrian 
fashion, and rosettes fill up the field.' Greek colonists in 
Egypt in the seventh century b.c might learn this manner 
^m contact with Phoenicians. The rosette Mr. Murray 
claims as specially Assyrian. But it is also frequent in the 
Egypt of Rameses III. (1200 b.c).' It is at least open to 
argument that pre-Dorian Greece got the rosette from 
Egypt — that the rosette did not need to wait for Assyrian 
introduction in the seventh century. Mr. Murray's belief^ 
however, is that the rosettes on these vases were imitated 
by Rhodian potters and potters of Naucratis, the seventh- 
century Greek settlement in Egypt, from Assyrian em- 
broidery of curtains and dresses. Moving still further 
back, we find ornament mainly geometrical in style ; the 
vases in which it is most prevalent, accompanied by very 
rude designs of men and women and chariots, are called 

* Handbook^ p. 28. * Ibid. p. 59. 

■ Flinders Pctric, J, H. S. xii. i. 
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the Dipylon type, as many were found near the Dipylon 
gate in Athens.' On these vases are pictures of sea-fights : 
soldiers on board are threatening each other with spears, as 
in English MSS. of the fourteenth century. Mr. Murray 
argues that ' Homer knew nothing of battles at sea, nor of 
ships equipped for that purpose.' ' These Dipylon vases, 
then, must be later than Homer. They are thought ' to be 
of the middle of the seventh century. But to assert in a 
popular handbook, and without qualification, that Homer 
knows nothing of battles at sea nor of ' ships equipped for 
that purpose,' because he did not mention them in aii inland 
epic, may, not inconceivably, prove misleading. In the 
attack of the Trojans on the ships ^ we read, ' Nor yet did 
it please the spirit of high-hearted Aias to stand in the place 
whereto the other sons of the Achaeans had withdrawn, but 
he kept faring with long strides up and down the decks of 
the ships, and he wielded in his hands a great pike for ship- 
battles (sV0TOK fiiya vav^iaxov), joined with rings, two-^md- 
twenty cubits in length.' These pikes are again spoken of 
as ' used in ship-battles ' in Iliad xv. 389, where the speari 
serve to repel attacks on ships drawn up on land. Thus 
Homer is not ignorant of ship-battles, though he does not 
find occasion to describe one. Mr. Murray obviously 
thinks that the long spears were exclusively^ employed to 
repel attacks on ships drawn up on shore, and they are 
so handled in the fifteenth book of the Iliad. But can we 
safely confine the meaning of ivaror ftt'ya yavfjiayop to such 
a conflict ? * The first naval battle that Thucydides was 
aware of occurred between the Corinthians and Corcyraeans 
in 664.' * But wherever and whenever armed enemies met 
in hostile ships, there, in the nature of things, would be 

* Handbook^ p. 32, plate 3. • Ibid, p. 39. 

' Op, cU, p. 40. * Iliad, zv. 674. 

* Handbook^ p. 40. 
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fighting, though history did not preserve the records of 
these engagements. One example, at least, of very early 
ship-battles we happen to possess. In the reign of 
Rameses III., about 1200 b.c., certain Northern invaders 
attacked Egypt. Whoever they were, they were * iCgean.' 
* They came up leaping from the coasts and isles,' says the 
inscription on the walls of a temple erected by Rameses III. 
' A defence was built on the water, like a strong wall, of 
ships of war, of merchantmen, of boats and skiffs. They 
were manned from stem to stem with the bravest warriors. 
. . . They who had assembled themselves over against the 
others on the great sea, a mighty firebrand lightened before 
them, in the mouths of the river. Their ships and all their 
possessions lay strewn on the mirror of the water.' ^ This 
naval battle was not on the open sea, but 'in the lakes 
of the mouths of the Nile.' The wall-pictures show men 
boarding ships, and a mast falling, with the man on the 
mast-head.^ In these invaders De Rougd, with Mr. Flinders 
Petrie, sees pre-historic Greeks, contrary to the opinion of 
Brugsch. Helbig thinks that the invaders were from Asia 
Minor. In any case dwellers on shores and isles of the 
Greek sea, as early as the thirteenth century B.C., were con- 
temporary with naval battles. That Homer should have 
known nothing of such warfare is highly improbable, and 
we can scarcely believe that the word vav^axov was in his 
time confined merely to a battle for the possession of ships 
drawn up on shore. This is a digression, intended to illus- 
trate the methods of archaeological argument To return 
to the Dipylon vases with their pictures of sea-fights ; these, 
we gladly agree, are later than Homer. 

Behind the Dipylon vases again, confessedly more 

' Brugsch, History of Egypt ^ English translation, ii. 148. 
' Chabas, Eiudgs lur tAniiquiti^ 2nd edit. pp. 309-313 ; Helbig, 
#/. cit, p. 111. 

B B 
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ancient than these, are the pieces of pottery found in the 
royal tombs of Mycenae. Similar yases, with similar decoia- 
tion, are also found in lalysus, Crete, Carpathos, Egyp^ and 
elsewhere. Now, there was an old Argive, therefore Dorian, 
colony in lalysus. But part of the lalysian territory 
was called 'Achaia,' and it may have been Achaean and 
possessed old Mycenasan pottery before the Dorian settle- 
ment. This pottery has already been described^ with its 
creamy sb'p, and paintings in dark brown. But we had not 
previously said that the Mycenaean pots are identical with 
those of lalysus in Rhodes.^ In lalysus also were many 
rosettes of blue glass, such as are found at Mycenae. The 
designs on the vases show rosettes (of Assyrian origin in 
Greece, says Mr. Murray), but these rosettes, thoogh 
common in glass, are rare on this pottery. The sketches 
of marine creatures, dolphins, octopuses, on the vases of 
Mycenae and lalysus, 'are drawn with extraordinary free- 
dom ' — a freedom which also marks some of the Mycenaean 
and island gems, and is especially notable in the gold designs 
on bronze dagger blades from the Mycenaean tombs, and in 
those extraordinary works, the gold cups of Vapheio. But, 
in drawing quadrupeds, the Mycenae-Ialysus potter is un- 
skilled, while the gem engravers are very clever. 

We now reach the crucial point Are we to date the 
pottery of Mycenae by that of lalysus, and that of lalysos 
by the pottery of Camirus, of the sixth century, as fixed by 
the character of the writing on the vases of Camirus ? This 
appears to be Mr. Murray's view. We shall then have vases 
of Camirus, sixth century ; Dipylon vases, seventh century ; 
Mycenae and lalysus vases, eighth and ninth centuries. So 
the royal tombs of Mycenae, which contain vases of this 
kind, will be of the ninth-eighth century, and therefore post- 

* Handbook, p. 21. The British Museum is rich in the renuuns of 
lalysus, the gift of Mr. Ruskin. 
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Dorian, and even later than Homer. They will tell us 
nothing about Achaean civilisation and the dim heroic age. 
On the other hand, we establish a continuity in Greek art, 
going backward from the sixth century to the age of the 
Tyrants. 

This, if we rightly understand it, is Mr. Murray's 
theory, which he also applies to die gems, gold work, and 
other remains in the royal tombs. 

The opposite theory of Furtwaengler and Loeschke, Mr. 
Percy Gardner, Schuchhardt, Mr. Petrie, and others, takes 
the royal tombs and their contents to be pre -Dorian, and 
relics of the Achaean age. Confronted with the similar 
relics of Dorian lalysus, they would probably argue that 
Aigive Dorians retained the style in pottery which they 
found in Mycenae, just as the primitive style of pottery was 
retained even later. Or they would maintain, with Mr. 
Leaf, that Rhodes was Achaean before it was Dorian, and 
that the pottery of lalysus is pre-Dorian.' Granting a 
Dorian invasion, it does not follow that a style of decora- 
tion in pottery would be destroyed by it : the Dorians 
might employ and imitate the Achaean potters. Mr. Murray 
himself is 'tempted to regard the peculiar shapes of this 
pottery and the limitation of the designs to aquatic sub- 
jects ' as notes of ' a local £d>ric with these special tastes, 
father than as indications of a special period.' * As ' primi- 
tive ' pottery lasted, we are told, till the seventh century, in 
some places, who can tell how long the style of iCgean pot- 
tery lasted, or how finr it goes back into antiquity? It is a 
cnrioos btct that old Mexican pottery is often, in shape, 
'colour, and deoonttioii, hardly to be distinguished from 
that 01 Mycenae mod lalysus.* There is the same creamy 

■ Petne,/. A ^. xi ]k 271, phte 14. 

' Theieare ezunples of this Mezicao potteiy in the British Maieom. 
Tile anthor owes many pieces to the kindness of Mr. W. J. Way. 

B II a 
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hue, the same form, the same decorative design in a rich 
brown bordering on black, and there are even examples in 
which rows of deer are drawn on the vases, as in somewhat 
later Greek art The meander appears in a rudimentarj 
form. This does not bear on the question in hand, but is 
worth noting as a case of coincidence in culture. We now 
come to a fresh difficulty and a new crucial point. If Mr. 
Flinders Petrie rightly interprets his own discoveries in 
Egypt, then pottery akin to that of Mycenas (JEgcBn pottery 
he calls it) is found in Egyptian places, where it must be, 
or is very likely to be, much older than the eighth or ninth 
century b.c It is not pottery of native Egyptian make. If 
it he as old in Egyptian soil as Mr. Petrie believes, then in 
Mycenae certain examples may be of the thirteenth and 
twelfth centuries, others a very great deal earlier. There is 
something that almost baffles the historical imagination in 
Mr. Petrie's hypothesis. At times even pec^le who are 
ready to believe in the pre- Dorian culture and its remains 
may fear that Mr. Petrie proves rather too much. He put 
forth a sketch of his conclusions in the Journal of the 
Hellenic Society^ for October 1890, and stated his ideas with 
more detail in his IllnhuHy Kahun^ and Gurob. The most 
emphatic way of illustrating Mr. Petrie's opinions is to bid 
the reader go to the British Museum. Here in the long 
gallery on the first floor he will find examples of Greek 
pottery so arranged that the visitor who enters by way of 
the gieat staircase from the south passes from the late and 
accomplished types of vases, Panathenaic and others, back- 
wards to the inscribed vases of Camirus, to the vases with 
friezes of animals in Assyrian style, to the geometrically 
ornamented pottery, to the pottery of lalysus, and to similar 
n'agments from Mycenae. Among these he will see pot- 
sherds of * fine, thin, hard, light-brown paste, of i^ean 
origin, with iron glaze-bands,' which he will probably assign 
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to the ninth century, or even to a later age. But these 
potsherds Mr. Petrie found ' in rubbish heaps which pro- 
bably have never been disturbed since 2500 b.c.,' rubbish 
heaps of the Twelfth Dynasty. If iEgean or Mycenaean 
pottery was being made in 2500 6.C., we must attribute that 
enormous antiquity to a civilisation which existed on the 
shores of Hellas, by whomsoever these shores were then 
possessed. Again, at Kahun, Mr. Petrie found a city of the 
Twelfth Dynasty, say 2500 b.c. The houses had cellars cut 
in the rock. One of these cellars was used, many centuries 
later, by people of the Nineteenth Dynasty as a tomb. In 
this tomb are eleven coffins, each coffin containing five or 
six bodies. In one tomb, the ninth, was an iEgean vase, 
decorated with a freely-drawn pattern of ivy-leaf. Mr. 
Petrie dates this vase about iioo b.c^ There is in the 
€offins an absence of objects earlier than the Nineteenth 
and later than the Twentieth Dynasty. This is the general 
tendency of the argument, whereby the Twentieth Dynasty 
is fixed as the date of the coffin and the iEgean vase. Thus, 
if Mr. Petrie be right, we have a clear case of i£gean or 
Mycensean pottery of very ancient date, and, consequently, 
this class of pottery with free drawing must be much older 
than the date assigned by Mr. Murray. To aU this Mr. 
Cecil Torr demurs, in the Classical Review for March 1892. 
Mr. Torr objects that Mr. Petrie argues thus : the coffin at 
Kahun is later than the Eighteenth and early Nineteenth 
dynasties, for their work is absent ; earlier than the Twenty- 
second Dynasty, for here is none of its work. We might 
as well say it is earlier than the Nineteenth, or is later than 
the Twenty-second, as Mr. Torr contends. But we under- 
stand Mr. Petrie to mean that all the work which can be 
dated, except certain obviously olcler objects, is of the 

* Illahuny p. 24. 
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Twentieth Dynasty, and so then must be the JEgam vase.* 
The arguments are too complicated and minute to be stated 
afresh in this place. But they leave the impressicm tint 
Mr. Torr quarrels less with Mr. Petrie's &cts than with his 
method of arraying them. Mr. Petrie accepts and makes 
much of a ' Graeco>Libyan alliance ' against Egypt, and of 
' Libyo- Achsean ' invasions. These were described by De 
Roug^, on the evidence of wall-paintings at Medinet Haba.' 
In the enemies of Egypt from the north, called Lebo, 
Aquaiusha, Shardana, Sikelsha, De Rot^^ recognised 
Libyans, Achxans, Sardinians, Sicilians, Etruscans, and so 
forth. Brugsch controverted these ideas, and brought die 
invaders from Colchis, of all places.* All the names of the 
invaders of Egypt are really open to dispute ; and, tempting 
as it is to connect Aquaiusha with Achaeans, and with 
Mycenaean or ^Egean pottery in Egypt, Mr. Petrie^ perhaps^ 
prejudices his case by the identification. 

Here we must leave the evidence of pottery, whether 
Mr. Petrie or Mr. Murray be in the right, whether the 
vases of the Royal Mycenaean graves are to be dated late^ 
by reference to lalysus and Camirus, or early, by reference 
to Kahun, Gurob, and other Egyptian graves and rubbish 
heaps.^ 

The rival plausibilities of archseological argument are 
divertingly displayed in the case of a curious fragment from 

^ See Mr. Petrie's letter in the Academy^ June 25, p. 6ai, tad 
other correspondence in that journal. 

• Revus Archiologique^ N.S., vol. xvL 

■ Brugsch, History of Egypt ^ English translation, iL TI6-124. 

* Mr. Petrie has recently brought back from Egjrpt the remains 
which he discovered on the site of Kuenahten's palace at Tel d 
Amama. Here were found many ^gean potsherds ; and, as there is 
no reason to suppose that the site was ever inhaHted after its destroc- 
tion on the death of its founder, Mr. Petrie's theory of very early 
i^gean pottery seems to be confirmed. 
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the royal graves. In the Ephemeris Archaiologike for 1891 
is published a piece of a silver bowl, dug up by Dr. Schlie- 
maim, and cleaned many years later by M. Kumanudes.' 
Hare we see a walled city besieged, women wave their arms 
on the battlements, naked men below the towers ply slings 
and bows, there are also warriors with shields and spears. 
Now, partisans of the late date of the tombs may say, 

* Here, in the tombs, is a representation of slingers, a force 
unknown to Homer. Theiefore, since Homer wrote, the 
sling has come in ; therefore Homer is earlier than the 
tombs.' But, first, is the sling really unknown to Homer? 
In Iliad, xiiL 599, Menelaus wounds Helenus in the hand 
with a spear. 'And the great-hearted Agenor drew the 
spear from his hand, and himself bound up the hand with 
a band of well-twisted sheep's wool, a sling that a squire 
carried for him.' Here the word translated ' sling ' is aptv- 
lovely the usual Greek word. The idea again occurs in 
xiiL 716, where the Locrian contingent are said not to have 
been heavy-armed men, 'but, trusting in bows and well- 
twisted sheep's wool, they followed Aias to Ilios.' Here a 
a^€vl6yri is made of well-twisted sheep's wool (xiiL 599, 
600), and here (xiii. 716) light-armed men are said to trust 

• in bows and well-twisted sheep's wool.' People who want 
to make Homer earlier than the tombs where slings are re- 
presented, must deny that the at^tyloyn^ used in the case 
of Helenus as a bandage, was a sling. Then what was 
it? Why did the squire of Agenor carry a (T(^tvl6vii for 
him? Agenor was not a field surgeon, like Machaon. 
What was the well-twisted wool in which the Locrian light- 
armed men trusted, if it was not slings ? ' We are driven 
to the conclusion that slings are alluded to in xiii. 716' 

* It is engraved in Mr. Gardner's New Chapters in Greek Htstciy^ 
p. 66. 
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says Mr. Leaf.^ .Then Homer does know slings, and the 
slings of the tombs (which would make capital bandages) 
are not post- Homeric So it seems, but then Mr. Leaf 
takes xiiL 600 as a later gloss, and xiiL 716 as 'a late inter- 
polation/ perhaps a specimen of false archaism, the inter- 
polator endeavouring to give an air of antiquity ' by ascribing 
to the Locrians a practice with which his own time was un* 
familiar.' This was not a very clever interpolator if he 
thrust in— as old and Homeric — a weapon which Homer 
never mentions at all, if indeed xiii. 600 be ' a gloss.' He 
tried to make his interpolation seem Homeric, by being 
as un-Homeric as possible ! Pausanias (i. 23, 24) took 
the Locrians in xiii. 716 to be slingers. But how can we 
argue when our texts are said to be interpolated exactly 
where they serve our purpose by apparently mentioning 
slings ? Or how can we argue if a^eMyii and (votok /iryu 
ruvfiaxoy do not refer to slings and ship-fights, but to other 
things of the same name? 

If, however, Homer does not mention slings, it does not 
follow that they are later than his date. He scarcely ever 
speaks at all of the equipment of the light-armed crowd 
He obviously despises the bow on the whole, as many 
passages declare. Now, on the bowl of the tombs the 
users of the slings are not only light-armed, but actually 
naked ; the armed men use spears. The shng may well 
have been in use in Homeric times, whether Homer names 
it or not. It was the weapon of the unarmed masses, as 
of David in Israel. Homer might easily leave it unspoken 
of. Or we might argue that, as Homer (on Schuchhardt's 
theory) is much later than the royal tombs, the sling had 
been in use in the age of the tombs, and had gone out of 
favour in Homer's day. In later Greek it is mentioned by 



' xiii. 600, note. 
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Archilochus ; it does not exactly follow that the bowl is of 
the age of Archilochus. 

This example shows how difficult it is to argue on the 
basis of a text which is said to be interpolated, and of 
antiquities which may be so diversely understood. 

Let us now turn to the most curious and beautiful 
treasures of the royal tombs, the dagger blades. They are 
of bronze, never of iron, though iron is so commonly 
mentioned in Homer. The dagger blades are decorated 
with inlaid work in gold. We see lion hunts : a lion has 
overthrown a man, and is attacked by warriors with huge 
shields, as large as that of Aias, slung, not carried by handles.^ 
Other daggers show cats (not known in Greece) hunting 
wild ducks in papyrus swamps ; the subject is Egyptian, the 
treatment is more free and lively. The gold is of various 
colours, as in Japanese metal work. Now, Homer is 
familiar with such work in various-coloured gold,* but no 
such antique art had been known to us before the discovery 
of the daggers at Mycenss. A similar dagger is found in the 
tomb of Aah Hotep, a queen of Egypt about 1650-1600 b.c, 
and bears the hieroglyph of an earlier king. The partisans 
of antiquity, then, naturally suppose that Homer was in- 
spired in his description of the shield of Achilles by ancient 
Egyptian metal work, already in vogue about 1600 B.C. But 
Mr. Murray attributes the introduction of such work into 
Greece to Ionian mercenaries in Egypt, about 650 b.c. ; * so 
that Homer, if he lived about 800 b.c., could not have known 
such inlaid work. But he describes it. Whence, then, did 
he leam it? Does any other work, which he may have 
seen, show anything like it ? As to the tomb of Aah Hotep, 
where the similar dagger was found, Mr. Murray says that it 

' Shield handles are said by Herodotus to be a Carian inventioiL 
« Iliad, xviu. 561. 573, 597. 
' Handbook, p. 51. 
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also contained gold work, a chain and ear-rings, ' clearly of 
Greek workmanship of about 600 B.C.' ' Late Greek jewelry, 
we shall see, did not really get into a grave which seems 
undeniably that of a lady who probably died before x6oo b.c 
Egyptology is worth very little if it can make an error of a 
thousand years about a grave. 

The question of the dagger found in the tomb of Aah 
Hotep is of considerable importance. Its resemblance to 
the decorated poniards of the Myceiuean royal graves is 
very close. Its blade is of gold, with a centre of bronze, 
on which w^piquis^ or inlaid in gold, the figures of a bull, 
a lion, and three locusts or grasshoppers. The lion is of 
the same aspect as the lions on the Mycenaean dirics ; the 
bull is of the same breed, spots and all, we may say, as the 
bull painted on the wall of the royal house in Tiryns. A 
similar bull occurs on a bronze dish found in the cave of 2^eiis 
in Crete. Is there any chance, then, that the dagger in the grave 
of Aah Hotep is later than the rest of her treasures (dated 
about 1 700-1600 B.a), and is only <A the seventh or eighth 
century, the date to which the partisans of the Tyrannic 
period assign the Mycenaean blades? This question can 
hardly be answered in the affirmative. All the treasures of 
Aah Hotep must assuredly have been buried at the same 
time, at a date perhaps ten centuries before the age of the 
Tyrants. This appears from the circumstances of their dis- 
covery. They were found in 1859 by M. Mariette, whose 
attention was drawn to their hiding-place by fragments of 
ancient pottery. * The site had never been ransacked 
before.' The royal mummy-case was unearthed * at a 
depth of from fifteen to eighteen feet.' The jewels, neck- 
lets, dirks, decorative axes, and other beautiful objects were 
not lying loose in the earth, but were wrapped up within the 

* Mr. Murray quotes MaricUc, Album du Music de BatUaq^ plates 
29-3". 
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linen folds of the mummy, which, again, was guarded by 
the usual wooden and gilt mummy-case. It is impossible 
to believe that anyone, in a later age, opened the case, un- 
wrapped the swathings, and introduced objects merely for 
the confusion of modem archaeologists. They must all 
belong to one epoch, unless some were old heirlooms, and 
that epoch must be the end of the Seventeenth and the 
banning of the Eighteenth Dynasties (i 700-1600 B.a). 
In M. Mariette's Album du MusU de Boulaq a pair of 
Gr8eco-£gyptian ear-rings, say of 600 B.C., are photographed 
among the jewels of Aah Hotep. But in M. Mariette's 
Monuments du Musee de Boulaq (sixth edition, 1876) 
the ear-rings are not included in the Queen's treasure, but 
are described among objects ' from various sources.' They 
need not, therefore, be considered as bearing on the subject, 
The name of Amosis, first king of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
is found on the heads of geese which act as clasps to a 
gold chain of Aah Hotep, and the name of Ahmes, his 
predecessor, is on the blade of a poniard, near the handle. 
Thus, as far as we can see, the dagger which is so ex- 
actly analogous to those of Mycenae must be of the 
Seventeenth-Eighteenth dynasties, and those of Mycenae 
must be vastly nearer to that date (i 700-1600 b.c.) than 
to the period of the Greek tyrants. There really seems 
to be no escape, then, from the conclusion that the art of 
the Mycenaean graves is not Phoenician, and late, but is 
either Egyptian or Achaean modified by Egyptian influence, 
and early. ^ 

' See description and drawings of the Aah Hotep tomb in Revue 
de P Architecture y i860, pp. 98-III ; also in a volume of coloured 
engravings from the treasures, with an introduction by Mr. Birch. 
The drawings were made when the treasures were in the Exhibition of 
1862. See, too, Brugsch's Photographs of Mummies from Boulaq, 
where the pictures ore much more distinct than in M. Mariette's^/^iM» 
tim Mush dt Boulaq, 
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This discussion might be produced to any length, and 
would still leave us in wandering mazes lost Why are only 
flint arrow-heads found in the Mycenaean tombs, while in 
the tomb of lalysus, among vases similar to those of 
Mycenae, the arrow-heads are of bronze ? Are the beehive- 
shaped vaulted tombs later than the dug tombs, the royal 
tombs, as most authors hold, or earlier, as Mr. Flinders 
Petrie believes ? We find ourselves in an almost pathless 
forest of difficulties and contradictory plausibilities. Has 
the spade broken into a splendid stratum, a long-lost world 
of antique Achaean life, or has it unearthed a much later 
stratum of the eighth century ? Tradition and sentiment 
are strong on the former side, which mainly relies on 
Egyptian anal(^es of 1600-1100 ac The desire to keep 
on a cautious path inspires the archaeologists who favour 
the second theory, and who do not, we may think, give 
sufficient weight either to tradition or to Egyptian evidence. 
They turn to the Assyria and Phoenicia of 800-600 b.c. for 
their arguments, while their adversaries favour the older 
Egypt of the Ramesids. Thus SteindorfT, in the Archdolo- 
gische Anzeige (1892, p. 11), has no doubt that Mycenaean art 
is very ancient ; he even thinks that it influenced contem- 
porary Egyptian art. Winter also ' lays stress on the car- 
touches of Amenophis IIL, twice found in company with 
Mycenaean objects, and maintains that this cartouche was 
not reproduced after the monarch's death. But Mr. Cecil 
Torr* disputes the genuine Egyptian character of these 
very inscriptions. So the learned war sways this way or 
that.' One kind of testimony appeals most to literary 

' Op. cii, 1 89 1, p. 38. 

' AthenaufHy July 30, 1892. 

• See a summary by Mr. Cecil Smith in Classical Review^ Decem- 
ber 1892. The name on the dagger of Aah Hotep * looks like a 
mis-spelling of the first name of the founder of the XVIIIth Dynasty 
(1700 B.C.).* 
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Students ; the professional archseologist, afraid of being 
duped, prefers the less adventurous course. Yet can any- 
thing be more adventurous than the opinion that Greece 
unanimously forgot the mighty architectural works of 
Pheidon or his successors, and unanimously assigned them 
to a dateless antiquity? This position is so manifestly 
weak that it prepossesses an inquirer against the arguments 
used in favour of the comparatively late date of the 
Mycenaean treasures. 

If we reject Mr. Murray's argument, and agree, with 
the majority of students, that the graves of Mycenae are 
pre-Dorian, we still do not see any clear hght as to the 
date of the Homeric poems in pre-Dorian antiquity. We 
may vaguely conceive them to be very much later than 
the shaft graves. But the whole topic rests in suspense. 
The very occurrence of a Dorian invasion is denied by 
some, and at any moment all may be illuminated, or more 
darkly obscured, by some new discovery. 



CHAPTER XVI 

HOMER AND OTHER EARLY EPICS 

Greece is not alone in possessing early naticmal and heroic 
poems. Germany has the NibelungenHedy France the 
Chansons de Gtste^ England has Beowulf^ Finland has the 
Kalewaia, All these have been examined with the purpose 
of discovering the secret of their birth, and so finding 
analogous illustrations of the origin of Iliad and Odyssey. 
Unluckily history does not absolutely repeat itself. More- 
over, the origins of Beowulf^ the Nttelungeniiedj and the 
rest, are nearly, or quite, as obscure as the authorship of the 
Greek epics. 

For a close analogy to the circumstances in which the 
Homeric epics were composed, we seem to want a warlike 
and aristocratic society, feeding its imaginative life with the 
traditions of the past, which exist in laj^s sung, now by 
warriors themselves (like Achilles), now by court minstrels, 
members of an honoured profession. In such a society, at 
a time when writing may not improbably have become a 
serviceable instrument, two long epics are produced, which 
deal with given facts occurring in a brief space of time, and 
united by their bearing on a great passion, the Wrath 
of Achilles, and a romantic event, the Return of Odysseus. 
Now probably the nearest analogy to these circumstances is 
to be found in the NibelungenHedy and in the earlier French 
chansons de geste^ especially The Song of Roland. 
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We shall examine the NlbelungenUed first, as the more 
complex, following Lichtenbeiger's Le Pohne et la JJgende 
des Nibelungtn^ a remarkably lucid and temperate state- 
ment The MSS. of the Nibeiungenlied are very imlike the 
condition in which the MSS. of the Homeric poems have 
reached us. If we agree with Wolf that the text of Homer 
owes its present shape to Aristarchus and his contem- 
poraries, we must note that the NiMungenlied had, so to 
speak, no Alexandrian period. The MS. A found in the 
last century in the castle of Hohenems, and now in the 
Munich Library, was regarded by Lachmann as the most 
ancient knoMm text, apparently of the thirteenth century. 
It contains sixty-three strophes less than MS. B, and is 
very casually vrritten (fliichtig).'^ The MS. A offers the 
shortest text, the metrical form is the least uniform, the style 
often more broken, the divergencies between the different 
parts of the epic more marked than ip the other recensions.' 
The most careful, complete, and copious MS. is C. It 
has a hundred strophes not found in A or B, while thirty 
not in C are in A and B. Thus Lachmann, using A, has 
2,316 strophes in his edition, while Bartsch, using B, has 
2,379 strophes. Holtzmann uses C, * the most perfect MS. 
as to composition. Contradictions, disparities of tone, 
style, and metre, disappear or are greatly reduced.' But 
this text, far from being the most ancient, ' bears all the 
characters of a comparatively modem rehandling.' As in 
the rtmaniements of the Chanson de Roland^ both B and C 
replace the ancient assonances by rhymes.^ 

* Paris, 1891. 

* Fischer, Du Forsckungtn ubir das NibthrngMlied^ p. 7. 
Ldpdg, 1874. 

' Lichtenberger, p. 57. 

* Assonance is the recurrence of vowel sounds without regard to 
consonants. * Hat ' and ' cap * are assonances. Thus — 
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It is not necessary here to discuss MSS. A, B, C with 
their dependent groups. It is enough to say that the 
Nibtlungenlkd has not reached us like the Homeric poems, 
in texts of a uniformity fixed at least since the age kA 
AristarchuSy and probably since a much earlier period, a 
point on which further discoveries of MSS. in Egypt may 
enlighten us. So much for one marked difference between 
the Greek and the German epic 

Another is not less marked The Homeric poems, ac- 
cording to Wolf, display unity and harmony of manners 
and sentiment This is not found in the Nibdungtnlkd. 
The characters are Catholics, and go to Mass. There are 
long descriptions of courts and festivals, of knights and 
ladies, in early mediaeval taste. But their passions break 
forth in such colossal massacres as marked the great bar- 
barian invasions, the clash of Huns and Burgundians. 
The blood-feud is the motive throughout, and ' a murder 
grim and great' is the natural close. A poet well ac- 
quainted with chivalrous manners and ideas is dealing with 
a subject handed down from an age of barbarism, if not of 
savagery. *The Nibtlungenlied is the poem of the great 
invasions, and under the brilliant embroideries of Austrian 
jongleurs constantly appears the ancient warp and wooC'^ 
There is thus a patent discrepancy between the society and 
ideas among which the p>oet lives and the society and 

* I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand, 
And there I found another man, 
And in his hand his hat,' 
is assonance, while 

* With his hat in his hand * 

is rhyme. In ballads assonance is often found, and it is the rule in 
the Chanson di Roland, Later versions turn the assonances into 
rhymes. 

' Lichtenberger, p. ii. 
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ideas of the age in nliich [he legend first won its way into 
romance. This characteristic divides the German epic 
from the harmony of manners and notions in the Homeric 
poems. Homer sings of an age gone by, but he sees it in 
the steady light of his own times, and action and thought 
are, in his works, harmonious. 

As to the condition of poets in Homeric society, our 
information, if scanty, is clear. They were attached to 
kings' courts— AIci no us in Phaeacia, Agamemnon in My- 
cena;, Odysseus in Ithaca, have each their minstrel. He is 
honoured : to him Agamemnon entrusts his wife ; he is 
applauded and gratified by presents ; even in the slaying of 
ihe wooers Odysseus spares his minstrel. We are reminded 
of the sennachie of Fergus Mclvor, who receives, as reward 
of song, his chiefs last silver cup. At the time when the 
NiMungenlied gained its present shapes, the minslre!, or 
jongleur, in Germany, was in a much less fortunate position. 
He was a wanderer, sans fiu rii lieu, a parasite, disdained 
by the Church, It was matter of theological knowledge 
that no Jongleur need expect salvation. Yet it is undeniable 
that these vagabonds chanted, in altered forms, lays of old 
German heathendom, lays which may, or must, have been 
among those which Charlemagne caused to be collected 
and written. The childlike conservatism of the people 
preferred the old songs, as children like to hear nursery 
tales repeated without variation. But the love of the new 
also made itself felt, and thus many innovations on the old 
Germanic legend were certainly introduced in Germany, 
while Iceland and the North retained something much 
more original, and infinitely more natural and dramatic. 

It is the innovations, the inharmonious veneer of 
cbivalric manners, which mark off the Nibelnnginlied from 
neric poems. In Austria, towards the close of the 

ilfth century, the position of the jongleur improved. The 
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Emperor Henry VI. had a jongleur, Rupert ; Leopold V. oi 
Austria had a minstrel named Eberhard : a convent accepts 
a present of a German book from a jongleur named 
Wolfker.* Such men as Rupert and Eberhard had pro- 
bably more leisure, lived a more settled life, and, above all, 
were in a position to address a society in which reading 
and writing were not very unusual accomplishments. The 
jongleurs were no longer, like the Homeric minstrels, the 
only professional poets. There were Church poets, 
amorous and knightly poets, Jdinnesdnger. The stuff of 
the epic — the la}'S—had survived into a lyric age ; so the 
manners of the age of chivalrous I311C, the courtly amours, 
now colour the ancient legendary songs : we have rich 
dresses, feasts, tournaments, embassies. Finally (according 
to M. Lichtenberger's theory) some one redacted the Lieder 
thus altered and thus coloured, and by omissions, transi- 
tions, and so forth, produced a written Nibelungadied. 
Obviously the action of this nameless writer answers to that 
attributed to the hypothetical Bearbeiter^ or redactor, who 
botched and patched a quantity of diverse materials into the 
Odyssey. But the errors of the redactor of the Odyssey 
are only apparent under the microscopes of a few German 
savants \ while other German savants^ like Kammer, frankly 
remark that * Kirchhoff has not the eyes to see the poetry 
of a situation.* ^ 

The incongruities of the Nibelungenlied^ the trailing 
construction of that chronicle-poem, are visible, on the other 
hand, to every reader. Neither Wolf nor anyone else can 
call it a marvel of composition. Briefly, the simple, 
dawdling plan, trailing across the years has no analogy at 
all with the compact Odyssey. That a court jongleur of 
Vienna (to be specific) could redact the Nibelungcnlicd 

* Lichtenberger, p. 405. 

' Kammer, Einheit der Odyssety p. 580. 
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does not raise a presumplion that any man, out of a mass 
of lays and brief epics, could construct the Odyssey. We 
have often asked what the BearbeiliT's motive could possibly 
be : audience for a long epic he could have none in his late 
day ; the existence of a purchasing public of readers is not 
assumed. For the motives of the redactor of the Nibf- 
iuH^eniuJ, M. Lichtenberger suggests thai some great lord 
may have wanted the lays in a written copy ; or that 
jongleurs needed a written copy, 'which would easily find 
readers, especially lady readers, in the ck&Uaux.' Here, 
then, is a conceivable motive, and here a possible public 
for the redactor who first wrote out the Niielungeiilitd, 
These motives we miss in the Homeric case, or shall we 
sugue that, as writing was coming into use, one of ihc 
early t>Tanls desired to have a written copy? On liturary 
Ltdies in Greek chSUaux we need hardly speculate. There 
remains one very great distinction between the cases of 
■ the German Iliad ' and the true Iliad. The scheme of the 
Nibtlungtniied could be, and demonstrably was, very freely 
handled, was aSiered in essential points, and was equipped 
with large modem additions and brought into conformity 
with modem manners. We have no reason to believe that 
any one person, answering to the author or redactor of the 
NiMungsnlitd, would ever have been permitted to take 
such liberties with the Bible and Doomsday Book of 
Greece— the Iliad. 

As regards the Nt'Mungtnlied, one fact in particular 
throws doubt on the idea that it is a ' reneil faclice of 
ballads,' redacted into shape. The poem is written in a 
peculiar strophe, thus : 

wundGK vil geseit 
n gnwer kuonheil, 
ID weinen und van klagen 
lugel ir nu wuDtlcr hoeien s 



Uns iil in iltcn m 
Von hetden lolubaeren. 
Von friiuilen h6chgrai 
Von liuener recken st 
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Now this strophe was a novelty in narrative poetry. It 
appears to have been introduced in lyric poetry, shortly 
before 1150, by Conrad von Kurenberg, and he is even 
regarded by some critics as the author of the NibelungtnHidy 
or of an early version thereof. This is extremely dubious, 
but at least we may consider the strophe as an artistic and 
not a purely popular form of verse, and thus in the Nihe- 
lungenliedy even if its materials are popular lays, they have 
passed through the hands of an artist, working for courtly 
hearers or readers,^ and so cannot be merely stitched 
together. They are fused into a whole, and they wear a 
new form, with all that these facts imply. If this be true 
of a whole relatively so loose and inartistic as the Nibehtn- 
genlUd^ if to construct even this demanded the hand of the 
artist who ' chose the lays and groups of lays destined to 
form part of the collection, who fixed the beginning and 
close of the poem, united the groups, and probably per- 
fected the whole as to external form, language, and versifica- 
tion,'^ how much more is a single poetical constructor 
needed for the Iliad and the Odyssey ! 

The analogy between the Greek epics and the Nibdun- 
genlied would be closer than it is if we happened to possess 
the story of the Iliad in two, or rather three, different forms, 
one derived from Thessaly, one from the coast of Asia Minor. 
For, as regards the Nibelungenlied^ we have the South German 
poem in its various texts, and we also have the l^end 
partly in the shape of Northern lays, partly in a prose 
paraphrase of these, and of other lost lays, known as the 
Vohunga Saga. We shall first examine the Northern, the 
Icelandic lays, and the saga which gives their contents in 
prose. This shape of the legend, as any reader must see, 
is the most ancient ; it bears no trace of Christian influence 
and few marks of chivalrous mediaevalism. The sources 

• Fischer, of>, cit, p. 252. • Lichtenberger, p. 41a 
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are (i) the poetic treatise of Snorri Sturlason, called, for 
some reason, The Edda} This book is commonly styled 
the ' Prose or Younger Edda,' and contains, h propos of 
a periphrasis for 'gold,' an analysis of the story of the 
Nibelungen or Niflungs. In 1642 was discovered (2) a manu- 
script collection of lays, unluckily incomplete, which is now 
known as Codex Regius (No. 2365 of the Royal Library of 
Copenhagen). The discoverer, or promulgator, Bishop 
Brynjol^ styled this MS. 'The Edda of Saemund the 
Learned ' — ^a mistaken title. This collection of fragmentary 
lays, iLsually named ' The Poetic Edda,' or ' Song Edda,' or 
''Older Edda,' is not, of course, an epic (as some have 
imagined), and makes no such pretensions. Its contents 
are poems and fragments of various ages and characters : 
even the pieces on the Nibelungen legend are not all of one 
sort or of one date.^ Among the passages bearing on the 
Niflungs, or Niblungs, in the Corpus Boreale^ derived 
from the Codex Regius, we find The Old Play of the 
VolsungSf *the earliest known version of the story of the 
Volsungs in a dramatic form.' The characters impart to 
each other didactic advice and mythical lore. Then we 
have The Old Lay of Atli^ * one of the most ancient 
Teutonic epics'; only 175 lines remain, and these deal 
with a part of the story near its close. Hdmdis-Mal, or 
the Old Lay of Hamtheow (137 lines), tells a part still later. 
Then we have ' the flower of Northern epic poetry/ con- 
taining Helgi and Sigrun^ a poem of the ancestry of the 
hero of the Nibelung tale. Their feats are also sung in 
The Western Volsung Lay^ and now Sigurd (as he is called 
in the North), the hero, himself makes his appearance, slays 

' Sec Vigfusson and PowelPs Corpus Bareale, i. xxvi, ii. 514. 

* Messrs. Powell and Vigfusson suppose the authors to have been 
South Scandinavians, residing in the Western Isles. Op, cii, i. Ixii- 
Ixiv. 
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a serpent, wins a hoard of treasure, with a curse on it, and 
wakens a maid, Sigrdrila, from an enchanted sleep. Next 
we reach a lay in which the young hero Sigurd has his 
fortune told him by Gripi, a prophet. It is a summary of 
the tale by anticipation. Next 71k^ Lang Lay of BntnhUi 
shows how she had Sigurd, whom she loved, slain by her 
husband's brother, and how she went down to the place of 
death. The Lamentation of Gudrun^ for her brother's 
slaying by Atli, gives an unusual version of that event In 
The Old Lay of Gudrun (Sigurd's wife) she tells her stoiy 
to an exile at the court of AtU, her second husband, and 
her account of Sigurd's murder differs from that in The Long 
Lay of Brunhild, There Sigurd is stabbed in bed, here he 
is slain in the wood on the way from an assembly. This 
poem calls Sigurd ' the slayer of Gothorm,' and he himself 
is slain by Hogni. In Brunhild Gothorm kills Sigurd, and 
is slain by the dying hero. The Tale of Gudrun is el^iac, 
she watches by her dead lord, and cannot weep till one 
draws the faciie-cloth from tbe fece. Gudrun^s Chain of 
Woe is her lament before she leaps into her funeral fire. 
She tells of her latest sorrows with her third husband. The 
Greenland Lay of Atli makes Gudrun a Medea. Atli has 
slain her brothers, she slays her own children by him, and 
murders him in his sleep. 

These are the chief lays, and it is manifest that they are 
poetical expositions, often discrepant, of the events in 
a legend. They are not fragments of an epic, but different 
poets, in different early t!mes (say 850-1100 b.c.), are telling 
parts of the same tale, but telling it differently.* 

There came no poet to construct an epic out of these 
lays, chanted probably by warriors and warrior poets of the 
North, rather than by mercenary jongleurs, as in the South. 
But there did come, (3) early in the thirteenth century, a prose 

' For possible dates see Corpus BorcaU^ i. IxIt, Uvi. 
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writer, who worked on the known lays, and on lost lays and 
l^ends. The result of his labour is the Volsung Saga.^ The 
prose ss^aman did not produce an example of concentrated 
epic unity. He rather began ab avo with long genealogical 
accounts of his hero's ancestry. In the earlier part of the 
saga two points are notable. First, the adventures of the 
hero's ancestry are, in some parts, like the central story 
itself, only more briefly told. They turn on destructive blood- 
feuds between a married woman and her husband's kin. 
They are like earlier, ruder, and briefer sketches for the 
central legend. Secondly, the saga, especially in its earlier 
portions, is barbarous, almost savage. Shape-shifting and 
lycanthropy (the superstition of were-wolves) play a great 
part. The supernatural machinery is frankly heathen. The 
saga, like the lays which inspire it, is thus far earlier in 
character than the South German Nibelungtnliedy and gives, 
no doubt, an older form of the fable. Y^t there are German 
influences at work : we hear of the Rhine, of Goths and 
Huns. 

We now examine the story as it is in t^e saga, and show 
how the lays are handled by the sagaman. He begins with 
a son of Odin, Sigi, and passes through several generations 
before he comes to his real hero, Sigurd. Sigi, Odin's son, 
fled from his home for a manslaughter. He becomes King 
of Hunland, marries, and is slain by the brothers of his wife, 
thus anticipating the central legend. His son Reris avenges 
Sigi on his mother's brothers. Reris is childless, and a May, 
daughter of a giant, brings him a magic apple. His wife 
eats of it, and bears a child, Volsung, who is for six years 
in his mother's womb. Volsung marries the Apple- May ; his 
children (besides nine others) are Sigmund, and a daughter, 
Signy. Sigmund, like Arthur, lightly draws out a sword 

* Translated by Mr. William Morris and Mr. Magnusson. There 
is a cheap edition (Walter Scott, Loodoo, i. a.). 
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which Odin has driven to the hilt in a tree. Signy 
reluctantly marries Siggeir, King of Gothland. He covets 
Sigmund's sword. He invites Volsung and his children to 
Gothland, with treacherous intent Signy in vain warns her 
kindred. Here, again, the story of the Niblungs at Attila's 
court is anticipated. All the Volsungs bat Sigmund aie 
slain : he escapes to the woods. Signy sends him her diil- 
dren by Siggeir, whom he kills. By art magic she lies with 
him in the shape of another woman. Her son by her 
brother is SinfjotlL After some adventures as were-wolves 
Sigmund and Sinfjotli slay Siggeir and his children ; Signy 
perishes with them. Sigmund marries Borghild ; his two 
sons by her are Helgi and Hamund. Noms prophesy of 
Helgi's fame. Helgi defeats King Hunding, loves Signin, 
fights her affianced lord, Hodbrod ; in this battle SinQotli 
and one Granmar exchange filthy heathen taunts, in respon- 
sive strains, like Lacon and Comatas in the fifth Idyll of 
Theocritus. Helgi slays Hodbrod, and marries Sigrun. 
Sinijotli slays the brother of Sigmund's wife ; she poisons 
him. Sigmund divorces her, and marries Hjordis. Hun- 
ding's son, Ljrngi, defeats and slays Sigmund, whose sword is 
broken. Sigmund's wife, Hjordis, escapes to King Alf, 
carrying the fragments of the sword. She bears Sigmund's 
son Sigurd, and now at last we come to the hero of the 
NiMungenlied under his Northern name. 

So far, out of old lays, still preserved in the Codex 
Regius, the sagaman has used Hclga-kvida^ * Helgi and 
Sigrun/ ^ telling how Borghild bore Helgi, and how Noms 
came to that birth, the slaying of Hunding, the wooing of 
Sigrun by Helgi, the war of words between Sinfjotli and 
Granmar (called Godmund). But the lay gives an account 
of Hclgi's slaying not in the saga ; he was slain by Sigrun's 
brothers. Here, again, the fate of Sigurd is anticipated ; in 

* Corpus BoreaUy i. 131. 
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ikcty Helgi and Sigrun, in the lay, are doubles of Sigurd and 
Gudrun in the central part of the saga. The living Sigrun 
joins her dead lord, Helgi, in his barrow. All this would 
have clashed with the central interest, so the sagaman 
rightly omitted it We can only conjecture as to 
whether these forecasts of the central plot are refractions 
from it, or whether they represent an earlier legend, later 
localised in Gothland, Rhineland, and Burgundy, and fitted 
with historical names, such as Atli (Attila). 

With the rearing of Sigurd, under Regin, the smith, we 
begki to reach the real gist of the saga. To understand 
the sagaman's treatment of his materials, it is well to examine 
the story as it exists in the lays. The Old Play of the Vol- 
sungs gives the legend in a dramatic form. One Rodmar 
had three sons, Fafnir, the serpent, Regin, the smith 
(Sigurd's tutor), and Otter. This is savage enough, and 
may have its origin in Totemism. The gods went wander- 
ing \ one of them threw a stone which killed Otter. As 
atonement (tou-^) was demanded gold enough to cover the 
Otter's skin. Loki, the mischievous god, caught a rich 
dwarf in a net, and extorted all his hoard, including his last 
magic ring. This hoard the dwarf cursed, and it is the 
&tal Rhine-gold of the Nibelungenlitd. Rodmar received 
the gold ; Fafnir, his son, killed him, ousted Regin, and 
wallowed on the wealth. Urged by Regin, Sigurd slew 
Fafnir. As he roasted Fafnir's heart, by Regin's instructions, 
he tasted it (this is a Mdrchen told in Scotland of Ramsay 
of Bamf{), and so understood the talk of birds. Their song 
warned him to kill Regin, which he did, to keep the gold, 
and to waken Sigrdrifa, a maiden who lay in an enchanted 
sleep. ^ In the drama, she gives him moral advice, and there 
that piece ends. 

In the western Volsung^s Lay^ the birds not only advise 

' Marcken of La Belle au Bois Dormant, 
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Sigiird to slay Regin, but to go to Giuki's daughter, a 
• battle- fay/ cast into a sleep by Woden, for slaying in fight 
others than he wished to Call. Here, as before, her name 
is Sigrdrifa. Her human parentage, as Giuki's daughter, is 
given. Then the lay ends. In Gripi's or Grifir's lay, that 
prophet tells Sigurd his fate. After slaying the dragon, 
and waking 'a king's daughter' unnamed, he is to love 
Brunhild, Heimi's foster- daughter, really daughter of BudlL 
To her he shall vow his faith, but, after one night at Giuki's, 
he shall clean forget her.* By art of Giuki's wife shall 
this oblivion be wrought, Sigurd shall marry her daughter, 
Gudrun, and win Brunhild for Gudrun's brother, Gunnar, 
king of the Goths, wearing Gunnar's shape, and lying with 
Brunhild 'as if she were thy mother.' Gudrun's brothers 
Hogni and Gunnar shall be bound by oaths to Sigurd, but 
not the youngest brother, Guttorm. Brunhild shall dis- 
cover the secret of her wooing, and urge on Guttorm, as 
unsworn, to kill Sigurd. 

Here ends the prophecy. It is not clear, in this lay, 
that Brunhild is the enchanted maiden whom Sigurd is to 
awake, for the passage is obscure. In The Long Lay of 
Brunhild she calls the dwarf's hoard 'the hoard of the 
RhinCy a river which first makes its appearance here. In a 
short Brufihild lay we learn that * Sigurd died south of the 
Rhine,' slain, not in bed, but in a wood, as also in The Old 
Lay of Gudrun. 

Here we leave the lays, at the moment of Sigurd's death 
by his wife's brothers' hands, and ask, How does the saga- 
man tell the story up to this point ? 

Regin fosters Sigurd, forges for him the sword Gram^ 
out of the shards of Sigmund's sword, urges him to kill 
Fafnir. Odin gives him the horse Crani, Grifir (Gripi) tells 

* Marc hen of Black Bull o* Norrawayy with many parallels. 
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his fortune, he avenges his father on the Hundings, slays 
Fafnir, tastes the heart, hears the birds, slays Regin, wakes 
Brunhild in her castle within the wall of flame. He meets 
her again at Heimir's, her foster-father's, where she em- 
broiders his great deeds in gold on cloth, like Helen in 
Troy.> 

We are now in a more civilised region. They swear 
troth, though Brunhild foresees the end. And thus the 
sagaman has knitted his tragedy, for, in the saga, Sigurd 
and Brunhild are true lovers severed by fate, while in the 
the NibdungenlUd^ Siegfried and Brunhild are nothing to 
each other. The saga follows the lines of the Mdrchen in 
which a lover quite forgets his lady after infringing some 
mkgical prohibition or taboo. In popular tales she always 
wins back his heart : in the saga they are fatally sundered. 
Hence arises the nobly dramatic display of character, the 
man enduring life as he may, the woman dashing herself 
and him on their death in her passion. After Sigurd and 
Brunhild have sworn troth, he rides away to Giuki's realm, 
• south of the Rhine.' Here we reach the spot where the 
Nibdungenlied begins. Giuki's daughter Gudrun answers to 
Kriemhild, in Burgundy, with her brothers, King Gunther 
and others. In the saga Grimhild is the mother of Gudrun. 
As in the Nibdungenlied^ Gudrun dreams a dream, that 
she has a goodly hawk, and again that she has a golden 
deer, which Brunhild slays, giving her a wolf-cub, which 
besprinkles her with her brother's blood. Brunhild inter- 
prets the dream : Gudrun's brother shall bewitch Sigurd, 
Gudrun shall wed and lose him, and marry Atli and lose 
her brethren and slay Atli. Grimhild gives Sigurd the ob- 
livious potion, Brunhild he quite forgets, and marries 
Gudrun. Then he is sent to win Brunhild for Gudrun^S 
brother, Gunnar, for Gunnar cannot ride through the fire 

* It seems they had % daughter. 
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that encircles her castle, and Sigurd, taking his semblance, 
rides the flames. He lays a sword between them in bed, 
and Budli brings his daughter Brunhild and his son Adi 
to Giuki's, where Gunnar and Brunhild are wedded. Then 
comes the quarrel between Gudrun and Brunhild, and 
Gudrun proves that Sigiu*d, not Gunnar, won Brunhild, dis- 
playing in proof Andvari's fatal ring, taken from Brunhild's 
hand by Sigurd. From the outbreak of this quarrel to the 
slaying of Sigiu*d in bed by Guttorm, Gudrun's youngest 
brother, the saga holds its own with the highest and most 
passionate examples of literature. Homer has no such 
scene, no such idea^ The mastery of love in Brunhild's 
heart, her scene with Sigurd, where he ranges through 
every choice before them, to live as friends, to live as 
lovers, her disdainful rejection of friendship, her Northern 
pride of purity, his anguish, her determination to slay him 
and follow him, her one laugh as she hears Gudrun's first 
moan over the dead, her death, the mourning of the horse 
Grani, as of Achilles's horse Xanthus, the lament of Gud- 
run — all this is mere perfection, all is on the loftiest level 
of Shakespeare, and has no parallel in Greek or Roman 
poetry. It is as modem and comes as near our hearts as 
if it had been written yesterday, and, while men and women 
love in despite of fate, it is true and moving for all time. 
Of this magnificent passage the central glory, the scene 
between Sigurd and Brunhild, is not represented in extant 
lays ; the wrath of Brunhild, the murder, her death and 
descent to the Dead, are in the lays, also the lament of 
Gudrun, and a prophecy by Brunhild. 

This prophecy, and another lay, TTie JLamentation of 
Ordrun^ indicate a version of the story which the sagaman 
did not follow. Ere she dies, Brunhild declares that 
Gunnar, her husband, shall win the love of Ordrun, Atli's 
sister, and shall be put by Atli in a dungeon full of snakes. 
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In the Lament Ordnin herself tells the tale. Gunnar was 
her paramour ; therefore Atli treacherously got Gunnar and 
Hogni and the other Niblungs into his power, cut out 
Hogni's heart, and put Gunnar in the adder-close. The 
sagaman, on the other hand, follows llie Greenland Lay of 
AtiL In a passage not based on extant lays, he tells how 
Grimhild made Gudrun take Atli for her second husband. 
Atli covets the accursed hoard of Fafnir's gold, now in the 
hands of Gunnar and Hogni. He invites them to his 
house, but Gudrun sends a message of warning, cut in 
runes on a staff.* Atli's envoy cuts other runes on it ; the 
underl3nng runes of warning are detected by Hogni's wife, 
but too late. The sons of Giuki, despising many omens, 
go to Atli's hall ; they are set on, they fight manfully, 
Gudrun fights on their side. All are slain but Hogni and 
Gunnar, who are taken. Gunnar refuses to reveal the 
hiding-place of the hoard under the Rhine till he sees 
Hogni's heart in a plate. Hogni's heart is cut out, and 
Gunnar says that now no man save himself knows the 
secret place of the hoard, and he will never reveal it* 

The Nibelungenlied^ after a scene answering to this, 
makes Kriemhild (Gudrun), who wishes to know the secret 
of the treasure, slay Hagen (Hogni) and be herself slain, 
when the epic ends, leaving Etzel (Atli) in perfect health. 
The saga, on the other hand, heaps on Gudrun the deeds 
of Medea and Thyestes ; she slays her own children by 
Atli, cooks and serves them up to him, and by aid of 
Hogni's son, Niblung, slays Atli himself. The rest of the 
saga, following old lays, recounts a third marriage of 
Gudrun, the awful slaying of her daughter by Sigurd, the 
vengeance taken for the death of this daughter, Swanhild, 

* The Australian * message stick ' or ' talking stick.' 

* Marthen of the Last Pict, and the Secret of the Heather Ale, in 
Chambers's Popular Tola of Scotland. 
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and the destruction of the avengers by the counsel of Odin, 
and so ends all the house of Giuki and of Volsung. 

In the lays and saga the motives are the blood-fead 
between wife and husband, and the curse laid on the hoard 
of Andvari. The religion is heathendom ; the manners vary 
from the savagery of the were-wolves to the gold embroidery 
of Brunhild and Gudrun. In battle the forces are few. 
In the fight within the hall Atli has some thirty men, while 
in the NibelungenJied the religion is Christian^ manners are 
chivalrous, and many thousands of heroes iaSL in the palace 
of Etzel (Atli). To turn from the saga and the old lays to 
the Nibdungetdied is to leave art for the artificial, plain 
prose or noble poetry for a detestably jigging measure, and 
the succinct telling of a tale for a wilderness of padding and 
verbosity. The Nibtlungenlitd has not the qualities of true 
popular poetry ; it is a professional's work, a professional 
who apparently was paid for his much speaking. The 
poet introduces us to Kriemhild of Worms in Burgundy, 
daughter of Dancrat (Giuki) and Uote (Grimhild). Her 
brothers are Gunther, Gemot, and Giselher (Gunnar, 
Guttorm and Hogni, though Hagen of Tronje, who plays 
Hogni's part, is not one of the brothers in the Nibelungen- 
lied), Kriemhild, like Gudrun, has a dream of a fair hawk 
strangled by two eagles ; her mother interprets it of a 
husband. We are now introduced to Siegfried (Sigurd), 
son of the King of the Netherlands, Siegmund (Sigraund), 
who is still in perfect health. From a story told later by 
Hagen, we learn that Siegfried once met the Nibelungs 
sharing a huge treasure. They made him umpire and gave 
him the sword Balmung (Gram) as his fee. The affair 
could not be settled ; he routed them all and seized the 
treasure, killing hundreds of men, a form of silliness in 
which mediaeval often rivals Hindoo romance. The saga 
introduces no such nonsense. Next Siegfried overcame 
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a dwarf, Alberich (a dim recoHection of Andvari?), and 
robbed him of the cloak of darkness, and made him warden 
of the Niflung treasure. This Si^^ed, having heard of 
Kriemhild, rides with twelve men to her Other's court, 
where he swaggers in a boastful manner, is cajoled, aids 
the Burgundians in war against the Saxons (here is very 
much conventional fighting), shines in a tournament, presses 
Kriemhild's hand, lingers sighing in the court, and, finally, 
goes with Gunther to woo for him Brunhfld. She is an 
athletic maid, who challenges her wooers to put the stone, 
jump and throw the spear, killing those whom she defeats. 
Siegfried's prize is to be the hand of Kriemhild. They 
travel with Hagen and Dankwart Reams are here written 
about their new clothes — silks from Morocco and Libya, 
fish skins, and what not They reach the glorious casde of 
Isenstein ; Brunhild takes Siegfried for Gunther's inferior. 
By aid of the cloak of darkness Si^ried vanquishes 
Brunhild, while Gunther seems to be the agent Siegfried 
next brings an unnecessary escort of a thousand Nibelungers 
to Brunhild's court After large banquetings and toumays 
at Worms, Siegfried is married to Kriemhild, and Gunther 
wedded to Brunhild, who laments that Kriemhild should 
be mated with an inferior, Siegfried She spies a mystery, 
and will not be a bride indeed to Gunther till the secret is 
confessed. The misfortunes of Gunther on his wedding 
night, his succouring by Siegfiied, aided by the cloak of 
darkness, Siegfried's theft of Brunhild's ring and girdle, his 
gift of these to Kriemhild, are well-known incidents. In 
all this passage, so unlike the tale in the saga, there is 
plenty of vigour and rough humour. Brunhild, once 
wedded, is no stronger than any other lady, though in the 
bridal chamber she nearly murdered Siegfried. 

Kriemhild and Siegfried return to their home, and afler 
ten years are invited to visit Brunhild and Gunther. Each 
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lady praises ber lord, but Branhild insists that Siegfried is 
her husband's vassaL On entering church, Brunhild bids 
Kriemhild wait and let her pass. Kriemhild announces 
that Si^fried has been Brunhild's lover, and shows the fetal 
belt and ring. The Burgundian nobles determine to slay 
Siegfried. Hagen is the most resolute. He discovers from 
Kriemhild that her husband is invulnerable : after sla}'ing 
a dragon, he bathed in its blood, a leaf fell on one spot 
between his shoulders, there he may be wounded. Thit 
Hagen may know where to guard him in battle, she sews 
a little cross on his coat This, of course, is absurd, as in 
battle his armour would hide his coat Consequently it is 
at a hunting party that Hagen slays Siegfried as he stoops 
to drink of a stream. Kriemhild remains in Burgundy with 
her brother Giselher, who has had no part in the murder. 
The hoard,,her Morning Gift, is brought to Worms ; Hagen 
seizes it, and hides it in the Rhine. 

The second half of the poem recounts the slaying of 
Gudrun's brothers, in vengeance for her husband. King 
Etzel, the Hun, has lost his wife Heica ; he sends 
Ruedeger to woo Kriemhild. She at first declines, but 
ends by asking Ruedeger if he will swear to avenge any 
injury done to her. He takes the oath, she marries Etzel, 
seven years pass, when she invites the Burgundians (hence- 
forth called Nibelungen after the hoard) to her court, with 
purpose of revenge. Hagen foresees doom, omens are rife, 
river nymphs prophesy bane, but they set forth, and after 
many adventures and friendly entertainment by Ruedeger, 
reach the court. Kriemhild shows her hostility ; her 
attempts are baffled by Volker, knight and minstrel, a new 
character, and by Hagen. One day she takes young 
Ortlieb, her son by Atli, into hall, as the beginning of strife. 
The squires of the Nibelungen are slaughtered, news of it 
is brought into hall, Hagen slays young Ortlieb, the fight 
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begins. Dietrich of Berne, however, calls a parley, and is 
permitted to take Rriemhild and Etzel (a weak, well- 
meaning man) out of the battle. The fight then rages to the 
end. Legion after legion of Huns is destroyed ; Ruedeger 
must fight against his Burgundian guests for his oath's sake ; 
Dietrich and his men, too, must join the fray. All are slain 
but Gunther and Hagen, who are delivered over to Kriem- 
hild. Hagen says that Gunther must be killed before he 
tells the secret hiding-place of the hoard. When Gunther 
«is dead, he, like Gunnar, refuses to reveal the secret 
Kriemhild slays him, and is slain by old Hildebrand : 

ditze ist der Nihehtnge-nfii. 

The last scenes of the NibeluHgenlied have the merit of 
vigour and of a certain ominous fatality which broods over 
them to the close. When compared with the Northern 
lays and with the saga, the Southern poem leaves an 
impression of fatal fluency. Perhaps half of it is occu- 
pied by otiose descriptions of dresses, toumays, feasts, 
ceremonies, and pageants, all mediaeval. The topography 
is copious and minute in places, elsewhere all is vague 
enough. The geographical horizon is wider and clearer 
than that of the saga, though even in the saga Brunhild 
speaks of having warred in Greece. In the south a wife 
avenges her husband on her brothers ; in the north she 
avenges her brothers on her husband, as the law of the 
blood-feud demands. The northern version is, there- 
fore, the earlier. As the Nihelungenlied seems too long 
for recitation (it contains some 12,000 lines), except 
in very favourable circumstances, we are inclined to 
suppose that it was meant to be read. The chivalric 
manners are all of a piece in contradistinction to the 
sanguinary and long-deferred revenges. The Nibelungen 
themselves are a vague people of fancy : the Dragon 

DO 
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is much in the background, there is no curse on the 
hoard, the relations between Brunhild and Siegfried are 
relations of spite and pride, not of thwarted and hope- 
less love. Kriemhild's revenge is inconsistent with her 
usual character as an ideal lady of chivalrous romance. 
Atli has been changed from a ferocious conqueror into a 
mild-mannered man enough. The original l^end, in 
brief, has been greatly diluted and half forgotten, while the 
whole has passed through a comparatively modem medium. 
The poem is not ' primitive,' nor is it * popular ' ; it is 
meant for an audience of knights and ladies. What older 
lays were in the author's hands, and how he handled them, 
for want of specimens of the lays, it is impossible to say. 

The whole legend has grains of historical fact in its 
mass. There was a Gundicar, king of the Burgundians, 
who, with his people, was exterminated by the Huns about 
440 A.D.* There existed Buigundian kings — Gtbica, Con- 
domar, Gislahar, and Gundahar. The legend offers three 
royal brothers, sons of Gibich, named Gunther, Giselher, 
and Gemot; these, in the traditions, were betrayed to 
death by King Etzel, Attila the Hun. In the Northern 
story Atli is slain by his wife, and so Attila, who died on his 
wedding night, was in some traditions slain by his bride, 
Ildico (453 A.D.).^* Both Northern and Southern epic and 
lays speak of Dietrich, or Thjodrek, at Attila's court ; this 
is Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths. He was fifty years or 
so later than Attila, but his father, Theodosius, had been in 
exile among the Huns. 

The story of Sigurd Fafnisbana, or Siegfried, may well 
be older than those events with which it is combined by 
romance. He is explained as a sun-myth and as a light- 
ning-myth, but may be merely a hero of Mdrchen^ elevated 

* Prosper Aquitanus, Chrxm. ad an. 435. 
' See authorities in Lichtenberger, p. ^124. 
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by poetry into more cultivated mythology. The legend of 
the treasure is mysterious. In the Northern versions it 
supplies a motive; it is under a curse. In the Southern 
epic it is not even said to be accursed. It may be a 
mere treasure of fairy tale such as Dwarfs possess, or it 
may conceivably be part of a moral myth on the evils of 
great wealth, or it may be the hidden sunlight, as in the 
theories of solar mythology. But why is it hidden in the 
Rhine ? Can this be a l^endary echo of the burying of 
the hoard of Alaric in the, Italian river-bed? We have 
seen that the lays of Sigurd's ancestry show the central 
plot, the domestic blood-feud, several times recurring. 
Probably enough, the original Mdrchen of Sigurd, the 
dragon-slayer, the wakener of the Sleeping Beauty, ended 
happily. But the dannke of the blood-feud was combined 
with the Mdrchen ; historical events and characters, * half 
remembered and half forgot,' were brought into the tale, 
which began to assume epic proportions, but only won its 
way into an epic late, and in unskilled professional hands, 
when the manners of the original narrators were things of a 
lost world 

The Greek heroic traditions, containing, perhaps, about 
as much of historical truth as the Nideiungenlted^ fell into 
the hands of the divine poet, and were handled with uni- 
formity as regards manners and ideas, with unparalleled 
nobility of style, and with all the Greek sentiment for 
harmony and unity. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE S09N; or KOLAXD 

Or an larinnal hooic poems the ^moiis French Sn^f tf 
Roimmd comes neaiest to the Homenc eample^ not by 
imitatioii, thoa^ die author knows Homer^s name^ bat as 
a similar resnk of similar ibices and histocical cop di tions. 
The poem is intgndfd for iccitatioo to an andtence of 
ladies and vanion. It has a central theme — the wiadi of 
Gandofi thetiaitai; with the min it broi^it on manjsonls 
of heroes^ die Franks of France. The dieme vests on a 
remote historical EKt, altcied and magnified bj legend 
There is even a dirine machinerjin the interposition of 
the Archangd MichaeL The action is ooocentrated within 
narrow limits of time and space. The diction is archaic, 
and there occurs, as has freqoentlj been said, the note of 
epic repedtioo — passages recurriiig with textoal eiactness. 
Above all, as in Homer, the poet chants of a national 
endeavour, the war of Charlemagne in Spain (778), and of 
a nadonal disaster, a national hero, a strife with Oriental 
enemies — the Saracens. 

No parallel to Homer is likely to be more perfect than 
this, and while we can see more or less dearly the social, 
historical, legendary, and poetical conditions in which the 
French epic arose, we can also trace the rtmaniementSy the 
re-handlings, of the original poenL Written in the eleventh 
century, in laisses^ or tirades of imequal length, in which 
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assonance, not rhyme, is employed, the poem was later 
re-handled, rhyme was substituted for assonance, and the 
lines of ten feet were finally exchanged for Alexandrines. 
In these processes the epic was diluted, weakened, and so 
altered that it would be impossible to hesitate as to which 
are new and which older portions. The whole tone and 
character alter ; between the version of the eleventh and 
that of the thirteenth century there is a manifest break and 
gulf of change. So far as analogy is worth anything, this is 
an argument against the presence of much late work in the 
Greek epics. Their tone is harmonious ; manners and 
metre are consonant throughout. The lapse of two 
centuries, on the other hand, brought a changed measure 
and new ideas into the Song of Roland. Finally, the French 
literature shows us the ' cyclic mania ' in perfection ; 
whole epics and cycles of epics are made to complete the 
old stories, and to connect them with genealogies of illus- 
trious families, exactly as in the case of the Teiegonia of 
Eugammon. 

The historical conditions in which the French epic 
arose are these : there was an age of national splendour, 
and royal, not feudal magnificence, in the reign of Charle- 
magne. Then occurred the attack on Charles's rearguard 
by the Basque Highlanders, at Roncesvaux (778). In that 
fight fell, as Egihard relates, ' Hruodlandus, warden of the 
march of Brittany.' This is Roland ; history has no other 
word to say of him whose legendary flame fills the mouth of 
poetry. It is known that popular lays were sung on the 
military events of those ages ; thus the popular view of them 
was handed down through three centuries. But legend 
fused all the royal Charleses together, in the heroic shape of 
the aged king with white-flowered beard, though Charles 
was but thirty-seven at the date of Roncesvaux. Times 
and events were confused ; for the Basques the Saracens 
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were substituted ; comparatively modem occurrences^ sadi 
u the sack of Jerusalem, were thrown back into the past ; 
Roland was said to have conquered England ; the whole 
affair was magnified; and, to account for the defeat, a 
traitor, Ganelon, was introduced, in a manner characteris- 
tically French. For three centuries there was unefemunta- 
Hon kpiqtu^ as M. Gaston Paris says,' and thence arose the 

epic 

The poems were promulgated by the jongleurs, or 

jongleurs, who in some respects answer to, and in others 
differ from, the rhapsodes of historic Greece. M. Leon 
Gautier, indeed, avers that the rhapsodes, or a^des (singers) 
of Greece, marched at the head of armies and led them 
to victory.' But Homer shows us that the €undai^ or Court 
poets, were left at home, and Greek history offers no 
example of a rhapsode at the head of an army. The 
jongleurs, as a rule, were under the ban of the Church, like 
actors, mimes, and acrobats ; but an exceptiori was occasion- 
ally made in favour of those 'who are specially called 
jongleurs \joculatores\ and sing the deeds of kings and the 
lives of saints ' — that is, the chanters of epics.* These 
vicllatores narrated the exploits of Charles and Roland.* 
These epics stimulated men to great deeds, and escaped 
the general condemnation. Taillefer sang a song of Roland 
in front of the Norman army before the battle of Hastings, 
as we read in the Roman de Rou, The dread of a matrvaise 
chanson^ a satirical lay, was a great impulse to valour. 
Like the Greeks and Trojans, the French were determined 
to be 

* Lii, Franf, au Moyen Age, p. 36, 1 890. 

* Epopees Francaises, ii. 4. Edition of 1 892. 

■ Cf. the Penitenliel of Thomas of Cobham, at the end of the 
thirteenth century. Thomas was Archbishop of Canterbury in 1 3 13. 
Gautier, op, cit. ii. 21, note. 

* MS. Sermons, Gautier, Qp, eit, ii. 210, note. 
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to be famed in song in future generations, and to shun the 
arvyept) aoc3i/, the mauvaise chanson^ or 'ill song,* that 
requited Clytaemnestra.* 

Thus the epic reciters had a certain social standing, and 
concerning one of them, the author of Ojsiery we learn that 
he was of gentle birth.' As a rule, these jongleurs recited 
the poems of others, of trouvires, but a few were poets 
themselves. When a jongleur was a poet, he usually pre- 
served his copyright by keeping his manuscript carefully to 
himself. Occasionally he taught the verses to jongleurs 
for pay, or sold copies.' Thus we have, as has already been 
remarked, examples of the value of a written poem in an 
age when epic verse, as in Greece, was much more fre- 
quently recited to an audience than read by individuals for 
their private pleasure. The jongleurs, as a rule, were wander- 
ers, and would recite in hostelries or at street comers, but 
some took service with lords.* The extravagant rewards 
bestowed on them, both in money and plate or rich 
garments, were condemned by the clergy. Some jongleurs, 
in a very modern way, offered to sell their praises, to 
introduce the aristeia of a living warrior, for a pair of 
scarlet hose. Amoud, Count of Ardres, refused this inex- 
pensive immortality, the insertion of his name in the 
Chanson d'AntiochCy when offered by a jongleur.* The 
jongleur did not always find it easy to please his audience. 
They rejected what was familiar, yet wanted what was old. 
It was not unusual to pretend that a new song had been 

• Iliad vi. 358. Odyssey xxiv. 200. Chanson de Roland, 1466 : 
' Male 9anson n*en deit estre cant^.' 

• * Jouglere fu, si vesqui son eage, 

Gentishons fu, et trestout son lignage.' 
Gautier, op, cit. ii. 46. 

' Gautier, op. cit, i. 214-218, ii. 48. * Ibid, ii. 51. 

• Chroniqtte de Guines et d^Ardrts^ p. 31 1, Gautier, op, cit. ii. II9, 
130. 
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freshly discovered in an ancient MS. There was a kind of 
school of jongleurs at Beauvais in the Lent of each year, 
where they gathered and learned new lays.^ The lateness 
of these notices of the school at Beauvais, in the end of 
the fourteenth century, when the true hour of epic had long 
passed, prevents us from detecting here a close analogy 
to the hypothetical school of Homeridae in Chios. In 
knightly halls, as in Homeric Greece, chansons de gate 
were recited by the jongleurs after dinner. How bng 
might a recitation Jast ? Huon de Bordeaux is a poem of 
iOi495 verses. At line 4,962 the jongleur says that he is 
tired, and requests his hearers to listen to him again on the 
following day. Then, and in another piece, follows a sum- 
mary of the first day's portion, to revive the memory of the 
hearers or instruct those who had been absent. These 
remarks only occur in one MS. of each poem. M. L^n 
Gautier has tried reciting the poems, ai>d finds that not 
more than 1,000 verses could be got through in an hour, 
even without the interruption of an audience. By chanting 
for six hours a day, the Odyssey could be finished in two 
days, but we may beheve that it entertained the winter 
evenings for a longer period. As to France, M. Gautier 
thinks that the reciter abridged, selected Choice passages, 
and in other ways, especially by drinking a good deal of 
wine, lightened his task.^ When we add that there were 
jealousies among jongleurs, and that they accused each 
other of ignorance and of corrupting the authentic songs, 
there is little of essential omitted in the account of these 
mediseval rhapsodes. They by ho means answer to the 
sacred singer, the aoidos of Agamemnon or Alcinous, but 
between them and the later Greek rhapsodes there are 
obvious resemblances. 

' Pro catUilenis fwvis affluenUi. Gautier, op. cU. ii. 176. Bal 
this was as late as 1402. * Ibid. ii. 232-236. 
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Was the singer of the Song of Roland^ as we possess it 
in the oldest MS.— that of the Bodleian — a poet, or an 
' arranger ' ? M. Gaston Paris inclines to the latter opinion. 
' He was more than a mere renauveieur^ he has transformed 
an old poem, which we may divine in the Carmen ' (a Latin 
poem later than our MS. of Roland)^ ' and the Latin romance 
of the pseudo Turpin ' (which is also later in MS. than the 
epic).' On the evidence of these shapes of the legend, 
M. Gaston Paris supposes the poet to have added the intro- 
duction and the episode of the death of Aide (Roland's 
lady), and to have placed the execution of the traitor at Aix. 
There are certain contradictions or discrepancies, as where 
Marsile, the Pagan king, says he has no army, and after- 
wards raises a large force ; certain hostages are claimed, 
and we hear no more of them ; Ganelon's character is not 
consistent (a point which may be disputed), and so on. 
But while these discrepancies may be the result of altering 
an older work, we may just as probably conclude that the 
poet, ' in aiming at a momentary effect, loses sight of the 
ensemble of his composition.' ' For an author may fail to 
make his inventions tally absolutely whether he is working 
over an old canvas or constructing a new whole. Not to 
understand this, to regard discrepancies as proofs of 
Uebfrarbeitung^ and to criticise fiction as if it were contem- 
porary history, is precisely the fault of many Homeric 
commentators. On the whole, it seems unnecessary to 
regard the author of Roland as anything else than a poet, a 
maker, who has materials in legend, possibly in ballad, and 
who handles them in a free artistic spirit As to the ballad 
materials, we know that contemporary cantilena on battles 
and heroes had existed, but they are not extant, and it is 
impossible for us to discern their presence in the epic. To 
disengage kieine Lieder is out of the question. 

* Gaston Paris, of*, cit, p. 57. • Ibid. p. 59. 
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As to the date of the existing poem, that is inferred horn 
the absence of allusions to the first Crusade, from the 
archaeology — the arms and equipments are those of the 
Bayeux Tapestry ( 1 066-1 080) — from the system of assonance, 
from the style of language, all of which fix it at the end 
of the eleventh century. The authorship is unknown ; the 
poem closes 

Ci iidt la geste que Turoldus declinet. 

* Here ends the poem which Turoldus ' finished or narrated, 
but we cannot tell whether Turoldus was a poet who com- 
posed, a jongleur who recited, or a scribe who wrote the 
MS.' The action of the poem must be briefiy stated. 

Charles has conquered all Spain save Saragossa. There 
Marsile, the Sarapen king, is in doubt what to do. An 
adviser proposes to send large gifts, and promises to come 
and be baptized, if Charles will leave France. Hostages 
must be given, and will be slain when the promise is 
broken, but this must be endured. The embassy goes to 
Cordova, and finds Charles beneath a pine. Next day he 
consults his barons ; a quarrel arises, as in the first book of 
the Iliad. Roland, Charles's nephew, wishes to attack 
Saragossa. Ganelon, Roland's stepfather, wishes to accept 
terms. It is decided to send an envoy. Roland, Oliver, 
Turpin volunteer, and are rejected. Roland proposes that 
Ganelon shall go on this perilous mission : hence the 
wrath of Ganelon. He rises in anger, threatens Roland, 
and departs. On his way the Saracen envoys win hiip over. 
Nevertheless, he delivers a haughty message to Marsile ; his 
life is in peril, he half draws his sword. Ten mules* loads 
of gold make him change his tone. He returns to camp 
with a feigned message. Roland leads the rearguard, with 
the twelve peers, as the French move north, and the main 
body emerges from the Pyrenees. 

' Leon Gaulicr, Epopees Fran^aises^ ii. 391, note. Edition of 1867. 
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The rearguard hears the earth tremble beneath the feet 
of a inarching army. Oliver bids Roland sound ' a blast of 
that dread horn' to summon back Charles. He refuses. 
The battle begins— a series of single combats on horseback. 
Oliver's spear is broken ; he strikes with the truncheon. 
Roland bids him draw his sword Hautecl^re. Roland 
at last sounds the horn ; the blood bursts from his mouth. 
Reinforcements of negroes come up, the French fall, 
Turpin and Roland alone survive. Turpin is down. 
Roland blows a last blast on the horn. He is answered by 
the clarions of Charles. The Saracens hear them and flee. 
Turpin blesses the dead and dies. Roland strives to 
break his sword Durendal, lest it fall into Pagan hands. 
The good sword will not break. Roland crawls on to 
Spanish soil, lies down above his sword and horn, and dies 
with his face to the foe. He holds up his glove to God, 
and the angel Gabriel, descending, bears away the token. 

The rest of the poem, nearly half of it, deals with the 
revenge on the Paynim and on Ganelon. Aide, Oliver's 
sister, Roland's love, dies at the news of Roncesvaux. 
Charles is in peace at Aix, but a divine voice tells him that 
his labours are not ended. ' God ! ' said the king, ' toilsome 
is my life.' 

The Song of Roland is no Iliad, nor its poet a Homer. 
He has not the wisdom, the humour, the knowledge, the 
delight in every aspect of life, the strong flow of various 
verse. He never deals in comparisons ; he does not take 
all human fortune for his province. His battle-piece is 
exaggerated in detail, though most spirit-stirring. The 
patriotic conclusion, the revenge, is long-drawn and dis- 
proportionate. But the poem is truly national, truly 
martial, truly religious. The characters are admirably 
defined. Ganelon, with a grain of honour leavening his 
corruption, is more subtle than anything in the Iliad« 'a 
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noble baron' with a felon heart. Roland, impetuous, 
daring, hot of temper, selling his own life and the enemy's 
for the point of honour ; courteous when Oliver, blind widi 
blood, smites him by mischance in the last charge of the 
Franks, is on a level with Achilles in all but rhetorical 
splendour in debate. Of all his successors in the North, 
the poet of the Sigurd lays and the poet of Roland are the 
only true descendants of Homer ; they alone have been 
taught by the same muse. They have much, but his 
charm, his variety, his mellowness, his universality, were 
given to Homer alone. Still, in the poet of the lays and 
in the poet of Roland we recognise the artist, not the 
arranger or redactor. What the redactor is, what he can 
do, we see in the case of the Finnish collection, called an 
epic, the Kakwala} 

' For general nse the best edition of Roland is that of M. Lte 
Gmntier, with a translation into modern French. For a fuller exposi- 
tion than space here affords, the writer may refer to his article on * The 
•Smi^ tf Roland and the Iliad/ in the NatwHol RgvUw^ October 
1892. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE KALEWALA 

Thb so-called epic, the Kalewala^ di the Finns, differs from 
the Greek, German, and French national poems, because it 
arose in different social conditions. It is not concerned 
with kings and knightly warriors ; its heroes are ' magnified 
non-natural men,' idealised magicians, or medicine-men. 
We hear nothing of courts, no echo of historic wars loses 
itself here in legend. There are traces of rivalry with the 
Lapps; of history there is none. The songs of the 
Kaiewala are chanted by a people without distinctions of 
rank ; they have passed through the hands of no epic poet 
singing for a knightly audience. In Finnish poetry there 
are no varieties diform^ as in the lyrics and epics of other 
races. All verse, magic chant, narrative song, love song, 
songs of all seasons and labours, dirge, and epithalamium 
are alike couched in the metre of Hiawatha^ strongly 
marked by alliteration. The metre is so simple and 
natural that, as far as form goes, anyone can be a poet. 
Now the Kaiewala is a mere string of older and newer 
lays of every kind, arranged chronologically as far as 
possible, and eked out and contrived so as to form a sort 
of whole by the learned Dr. Lonnrot (bom 1801). 
Lonnrot, an erudite and an enthusiast, set himself, between 
1830 and 1850, to do for Finnish songs what, on Wolfs 
theory, Pisistratus did for the scattered Homeric lays. It 
has, therefore, been thought by some that here we have a 
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practical proof of Wolfs hypothesis. But the conditions 
and results bear no real analogy whatever. Lonnrot, in a 
learned age, was consciously acting on a learned theory. 
About the nature of his materials we have every informa- 
tion ; about the nature of the materials which, ex hypothesis 
Pisistratus employed, we can know nothing. Finally, 
Lonnrot's results in the Kalewala are altogether unlike the 
Iliad and Odyssey in structure and character. After a long 
prologue, the bard speaking in his own person and asking 
for beer, the Kakw(Ua tells the myth of Creation, and only 
ends with the introduction of Christianity. The inter- 
mediate events are strings of disjointed mythical adven- 
tures of idealised medicine-men and smiths, while the only 
unity is given by the presence of Wainamoinen, a being 
half demiurge and half man, while even he is frequently 
absent Obviously we have here no selecting and con- 
structing artist's hand. There was no Finnish epic before 
Lonnrot ; he found no scattered parts of an original epic, 
but only scattered lays, all in the same measure ; and while 
vast portions of the KalewcUa could be omitted, as many 
could be added at will, without altering the character of the 
collection. Hence this interesting assortment of lays — 
often beautiful, and always inspired by love of nature — casts 
no light whatever on the Homeric poems. The Kalewala 
contains the story of no united national effort The heroes 
fight, like Hal of the Wynd, for their own hands. The 
gods even do not form a community as in Homer. They 
are all independent in their own provinces. 'Thus the 
myth is unripe, and thus the epic is unripe.'^ The exist- 
ence of great families, with their traditions and household 
bards, seems essential to the growth of epic. In Finland 
there were no such houses. 

To make a summary of the Kalewala is rather a tedious 

* Comparetti, Der Kalewala^ p. 299. 
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business. In the first rune, an unearthly maiden, 
Ilmatar, daughter of Air, descends to ocean^is impregnated 
by the sea, floats for centuries, lends her body as resting 
place to a duck, whose golden eggs become earth and sky. 
The child of Ilmatar, Wainamoinen, bursts his bonds, and 
lands on earth. The myth is much akin to one current 
among the Iroquois. Wainamoinen, as Culture Hero, takes 
to felling trees and sowing barley. He has an altercation 
with a young Lapp minstrel, Joukahainen, from whom he 
extorts his sister, Aino. She drowns herself; the hare (as in 
Zululand) brings the tale to her mother. Wainamoinen 
laments, and, by his mother's advice, goes to seek a 
daughter of Suomi Joukahainen shoots him, and leaves 
him in the water. He lands on the coast of Pohjola, in 
the domains of a woman named Louhi. She offers to send 
him home if he will forge for her a sampo ; she will also 
give him her daughter. A sampo is a magical object, the 
exact nature and meaning of which cannot be determined. 
Wainamoinen says that Ilmarinen (an ideal smith) can 
forge it, and Louhi promises him her daughter. Waina- 
moinen on his homeward way learns that three magic 
words are needful in sampo-making. Now comes the lay 
of the Origin of Iron, with a magical song of blood- 
staunching. Ilmarinen forges the sampo, Louhi takes it, 
but does not give the promised bride. 

Now comes in a long lay of Lemminkainen, or Ahti, 
and his many and unlucky loves. He is slain, chopped 
up (like Osiris), and thrown into the Finnish Styx, 

The river of Tuoni, 
In the death realm of Manala. 

His mother fishes out the pieces, and reunites them by 
magic songs. Wainamoinen builds a boat, finds the lost 
magic word, and sails to Pohjola to woo Louhi's daughter. 
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Ilrnarinen, however, wins her by achieving difficult tasb, 
as in the story of Jason at the court of Metes. He is aided 
by the girl. This is the Finnish form of a Mdrchen known 
in Samoa, Madagascar, North America, and all the world 
over. There follows a poem on beer, a description of a 
wedding, and a collection of nuptial songs. 

The most superficial reader of poetry must now observe 
that between the Kaiewala and the Odyssey there is simply 
no artistic analogy at all 

After a lay of the Origin of the Serpent, Lemminkainen 
is reintroduced, doing mischief in Pohjola. Frost is sent 
against him by a magic spell. But here comes in the 
legend of Kullervoinen, an evil person slain by Kullervo. 
Hmarinen now forges a golden bride, who is unsatisfactory, 
and again woos fruitlessly in Pohjola. The heroes make an 
expedition and capture the sampo, but lose it in the sea. 
Bear-songs, disease-songs, songs of the stealing of sun and 
moon, follow, and finally Mariatta, a virgin, becomes a 
mother, and Wainamoinen sails into the sunset 

Obviously the Kaiewala has no unity, and is no real 
epic. Lonnrot collected a number of ancient or later songs, 
but * he is much more than a singer or gluer together of 
songs. He is familiar, as none of the Finnish singers were, 
with the idea of an epic He was obliged to break up and 
distribute the different fragments of songs through the 
poem, as he had conceived it. He had all the variants 
before him ' (they still exist), * and fixed the text of each not 
with reference to its goodness, genuineness, and antiquity, 
but as each would be useful in the texture of his poem.' ' 
He used magic songs as well as epic and epico-lyric lays. 
* If we observe the course that Lonnrot was obliged to follow 
in order to construct a p>oem out of short lays, one feels how 
absurd is the idea that a Greek of the time of Pisistratus 

' Comparetti, p. 309. 
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or earlier, that a jon^eiir, or a monk of die Middle Ages 
. . . would ever haie tfaoi^t of -ondeitaldiig and carrying 
oatsndiawork. Such a (noceeding is not even conceivable 
for an Indian of one of the many centuries during which 
the monstrous Mak&hkAraia was heaped up. Yet these 
were times of science, of speculation, of grammar.' ' 

Comparetti (p. 106) shows us how Lonnrot worked. And 
here it is to be said that Lonnrot was no Macpherson. He 
left his collections behind him, and worked avowedly as 
redactor, composing out of MS. sources^ 

In Rune I., as printed in Lonnrot's first edition and in 
all known variants, Wainamoinen is maker of the world. In 
the second edition, the FilU de tAir is maker ; Lonnrot 
combines a song of creation with a song of Wainamoinen's 
birth. The second rune contains three songs — of Plough- 
ing and Sowing, of the Oak Tree, of Planting Barley— 
which are properly distinct They are magical songs, for 
the good of trees, earth, and grain. The story of Aino 
(whom Wainamoinen wooed) is a romantic mosaic, fashioned 
by Lonnrot out of several songs. Aino is not the sister of 
Joukahainen in tradition, and Wainamoinen the Old is not 
her wooer. Lonnrot had to make Aino the sister of 
Joukahainen, to hitch her story into the connection. The 
tale of fishing up a salmon which proved to be the drowned 
Aino in a new shape — 

Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Above the nets at sea— 

has nothing to do with Aino. This maiden is a divine 
being, like Leucothea in the Odyssey. 

A casual flirtation of Wainamoinen with the Maiden of the 
Rainbow is brought into connection with the sampo songs 
by Lonnrot It is not known in Archangel, where sampo 

' Op, cit, p. 312. 

K £ 
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songs abound. The wounding of Wainamoinen's knee/ and 
the S&ng of Healing goes usually with 77u Making of the 
Kantelt^ or harp, less commonly with the sampo songs, and 
is older than either. In the expedition to recover the sampo^ 
Wainamoinen is accompanied by Ilmarinen and Lemmin- 
kainen, who answers to Paupukeewis in Hiawatha. Now 
Lemminkainen in the popular lays does not join the expedi- 
tion. The hero who goes has several names; Lonnrot 
called him Lemminkainen, by way of getting a slender 
thread of connection with what had gone before.' Many 
magical songs of the Bear, of Fire, and so on, were 
dragged in by Lonnrot.' The myth of the Maiden Mother 
is found all the world over, and may be older than Chris- 
tianity here, though now wearing a Christian colouring. 

In spite of all this redacting there is no organic or original 
unity in the Kalewala^ all its jnerit, which is great and 
peculiar, is found in its deep sympathy with nature, its 
natural magic. This is the gift of native, untaught culture. 
This gives happiness and beauty and charm to a hard and 
poor life ; this does for the people what civilisation does not 
even begin to try to do : this culture civilisation invariably 
destroys. 

To forge out of the songs of the Finns, with all their 
merit, the sampo of Homeric poetry demanded a Homer. 
Lonnrot was no Homer. Had Homer possessed the mate- 
rial, he could have made an epic out of the story of the 
sampo, a compact and dramatic poem. But this was 
exactly what Lonnrot did not do. If we continued the 

> Compare Tsui Goab among the Kaffirs, in Theal*s Tsui Goab. 

■ Comparetti, op. cit. p. 119. 

* Magic songs (JCarakias in New Zealand) give the reciter power 
over the various objects whose origin they describe. Magic love-songs 
i^re common among the Ojibbeways. Much early poetry and early 
art had a practical, not an aesthetic, purpose. See 'The Art of 
Savages,' in Custom and Myth, 
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Theogony of Hesiod into the Argonautic legend, threw in 
an episode or two from the The1)an cycle, including a 
number of magical chants ^ and dithyrambs, and ending 
with a version of the Gospel as understood and narrated by 
the Pythoness who uttered the Last Oracle, we should have 
a Greek composition analogous to the Kalewala, An epic 
needs materials and a poet — materials and an editor will 
not suffice ; and only in times like ours, inspired by Wolf's 
hypothesis, could an editor be found for the materials.' 

Conclusion 

This brief summar>' of the Homeric question cannot end 
better than in the words of the distinguished Italian scholar 
who, in his Myth of CEdipous, practically dealt the death- 
blow to solar mythology — Signor Comparetti. To the 
Homeric problem he brings not only vast learning and a 
fine literary appreciation, but, what is even rarer than these, 
a sense of historical proportion, and common-sense. In 
his Preface to his work on the Kalewala (p. ix) be says : 
' The anatomical and conjectural analysis which has been 
applied so often and so long by classical and unclassical 
philologues and grammarians to the Homeric poems and 
other national epics proceeds from an universal abstract 

* ^TooiS^ V alfia jccAmi^i' taxtOov, Od. xix. 457. 

* The English reader can study the Kaleu/ola in Mr. John Martin 
Crawford's translation. (Putnam*s Sons, London, 1889.) The 
Kalewala^ as is well known, inspired Mr. Longfellow's Hiawatha ; 
his materials he found in the Red Indian traditions collected by 
Schoolcraft. There is a translation of the ICalewala in French prose 
by M. L^ouzon Leduc, and one in German verse by Schiefner (1892). 
Lonnrot's first collection of songs is KtmteU, (Helsingfors, 1829-31.) 
The first edition of Kalewala is of 1835, and is described as ' Old Finnish 
Lays from Carelia.* The second edition, with many additions, and 
with Lonnrot's work in altering and composing, is of 1849. 
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principle, which is correct, and from a concrete application 
of that principle, which is imaginary and groundless. 

* The true principle, recognised since the end of last 
century, separates the ^ personal ** and learned Art -epics, 
like the i£neid and the Gerusalemme Uberata^ fix>m those 
which belong to the period of spontaneous epic production, 
when Folk-singers fashioned many epic lays, of small or 
moderate compass.* These epic lays were called " national" 
or *' popular," not only by virtue of their contents, sentimeit, 
and audience, but mainly because the poetry which takes 
this form is natural, naif, collective, popular, and hence 
'* national " in its origin and development. 

' The baseless application of this principle is to regard 
the national poems not as creations of a single poet, but as 
put together out of shorter pre-existing lays, either by a 
single person at one time, or by several in succession, until 
the final fashioning of the poem. And this process is con- 
ceived of as a mere stringing together, without any sort of 
fusion, so that a critical philologist, thanks to his special 
sharpness and by aid of certain criteria, would be in a posi- 
tion to recognise the joinings, and to recover the lays out of 
which the poem has been made up. 

' With this preconceived idea people have gone on anato- 
mising the epics; from Lachmann to the present day they have 
not desisted, although, so far, no positive satisfactory and 
harmonious results have been won. This restless business 
of analysis, which has lasted so long, impatient of its own 
fruitlessness, yet unconvinced of it, builds up, and pulls 
down, and builds again ; while its shifting foundations, its 

' We may doubt whether Folk-singers often produced more than 
the ballads of victory or defeat which French and Scottish girls sang 
in their dances, or, at most, a ballad like Chevy Chace or Kinmomt 
Willie. The epic lay is rather the work of the minstrel at a Greek 
court, or in the hall of a Frankish or Highland chief. 
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insufficient and falsely applied criteria, condemn it to remain 
fruitless, tedious, and repulsive. The observer maiiLS, with 
amazement, the degree of intellectual short-sightedness pro- 
duced by excessive and exclusive analysis. The investiga- 
tor becomes a kind of microscope man, who can see atoms 
but not bodies ; motes, and those magnified, but not 
beams. 

' Thus the Homeric question has not been settled, but 
has spread among other national epics. No doubt, before 
the epic there existed shorter lays ; but what is the relation 
of the lays to the epic ? Is the epic a mere material syn- 
thesis of lays, or does it stand to them as a thing higher in 
the scale of poetic organisms — does it move on a loftier 
plane, attaining higher, broader conceptions, and a new 
style appropriate to these ? ' 

The study of MSS. tells us nothing. We have the 
Sigurd and Helgi lays of the North, but you could not 
make an epic by joining them together. 'Not a single lay 
has been found that also forms part of a great poem,' 
though some have been found which form materials of a 
great prose romance, the Volsun^s Saga, 

So much for the * little lay theory * {Kleinliedertheorie). 
But there remains the nucleus theory, for example, of an 
original Achilleis^ expanded by self-denying poets into an 
Iliad. Comparetti, though regarding the Greek <&o<^oc as 
one who chants not only his own poems but the poems of 
other people, does not believe that he would fashion lays 
* to be inserted in a greater mass already constructed by 
others, nor that he would have done this with so much 
respect for other men's work, and with such strict limitation 
of his own, that the modem erudite can recognise the join- 
ings, and distinguish the original kernel and each of the later 
additions. . . . The difficulty is increased when we have to do 
with epics which seem in all their parts to be composed on a 
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definite plan, which exists in the final poem, not in the 
supposed kernel The organic unity, the harmony, the 
relation of all the portions, which are arranged so as to lead 
up to the final catastrophe, are such as to imply the agreement 
and homogeneity of the poetic creation in a common idea, 
and, moreover, resting on that agreement — ^a limitation of the 
creative processes. Now all this, according to our conceptions, 
can hardly have existed in different poets and at different 
periods. It appears natural that additions should be made, but 
natural, also, that these would be numerous, disparate, and 
manifold, determined by the fancy and feeling of this poet 
and that, in widely severed places and times, to whom 
(ex hypothesi) it was open to continue or develop a com- 
paratively short traditional piece.' An old Mah&bharata of 
8,000 slokas might thus be increased to the monstrous 
agglomerate of 107,000 slokas. 'But that in this fashion 
such rounded wholes as the Iliad and Odyssey, poems so 
duly restricted in compass, in matter so circumscribed, in 
structure so well proportioned, could have been achieved 
is as hard to imagine as it would be in the case of a 
tragedy or tragic trilogy. Certainly the mass of poetic 
material which in different ages and places must have 
gathered round any such hypothetical kernel must have been 
considerable and disparate. But he who could extract 
from this mass the epics which we possess, and not a kind 
of Greek AfahMhdrata^ would have produced, at all events, 
such a work of genius that in fairness he must be called 
not merely the redactor, but the author and poet* Thus 
Comparetti's analysis of the KaUwala brings him, as far as 
the Greek Epics are concerned, to our own conclusion : 
namely, that the Iliad and Odyssey are neither collections of 
short lays, nor expansions of an original brief epic, but that, 
on the whole, they are the composition of a poet — * the 
golden poet,' Homer. 
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TAe Australian Message Stick 

In the argument on early writing it is urged that the Australtati 
Message Stick, or Talking Stick, proves that the most back- 
ward races are not unacquainted with some species of inscribed 
signs. As to the nature of the signs but little is published. 
The only Message Stick which the writer has seen is a polished 
piece of hard wood, abdut ten inches long, covered with deli- 
cate etching. But the message is chiefly conveyed by means 
of pictures. A house, church, and fences convey the news of a 
fresh settlement by Europeans ; boomerangs and waddies 
(clubs) show that the natives are resisting ; fish indicate that 
the fishing season has opened. There are also conventional 
lines, which are said to tell a love story of considerable length. 
Dr. Harley informs the writer that a European recently 
carried a Message Stick from a tribe to their kindred at a 
distance. The interpretation was communicated to him by 
the sender. On reaching the recipients, he begged one of them 
to read the message to him. The man retired into the bush 
for a short time, and then explained the message in the same 
words as the sender. It is said that the conventional signs 
(not pictures) bear a general resemblance to Ogham writing ; 
though, of course, we can hardly regard them as characters, 
nor are we certain how far they vary among different tribes. 
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The stick is an open letter— there is no folding up, as in the 
tablet of Proetus carried by Bellerophon. The con\*entional 
marks indicate some advance beyond the picture-writing of 
the North American Indians. 



B 
The Tenth Booh of the IHad 

It is argued in the text that to admit this book to be an inter- 
polation opens the door to the general theory of complex 
interpolation. Mr. Monro points out to the writer that simple 
interpolation, as of this whole book, is one thing ; complex inter- 
polation, as of the armour in Book xviii., involving many minute 
changes throughout the preceding books, is quite another thing. 
*A happy addition came to be current, and so got into the 
textus nceptus^ which was probably fonned, not by Alexandrian 
critics, bat by the needs of the Athenian bo<dc-market, in the 
fifth and fourth centuries b.c' As an exposition of the modifi- 
cations introduced into early epic MSS. in France, the fourth 
chapter of the first volume of M. L6on Gautiei's Epopees Fran- 
qmses well deserves study. If similar practices prevailed in early 
Greece, the present condition of the Homeric text can only 
be accounted for either by the Commission of Pisistratus or 
by recourse to some original and recognised version of the poems. 
But it is probable that these national possessions were never 
treated with the arbitrariness of the old French copyists. 
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